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By  Raymond  Gram  Swing 


The  history  of  America  is  strewn  with  bank  failures. 
Few  are  the  towns  of  the  Middle-West  and  West 
where  the  drama  of  a  bank  failure  with  its  subsequent 
miseries  is  not  part  of  the  local  saga. 

The  failures  have  been  due  to  various  causes — national 
depressions,  crop  set-backs,  dishonest  management,  the  in¬ 
herent  vulnerability  of  American  banking.  But  when  the  local 
bank  failed  it  always  had  the  same  consequences.  Hundreds 
of  families  lost  their  savings  ;  scores  of  business  men  were 
crippled  financially,  some  of  them  for  life  ;  and  disgrace 
henceforth  rested  on  the  officials  of  the  bank,  hitherto  the 
trusted  leaders  of  the  community. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  an  Ohio  town,  one  of  the  two  banks 
crashed  and  the  cashier  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  This 
man  had  lived  round  the  corner  from  my  home,  and  his  pew 
in  church  was  close  to  my  father’s  pew.  He  and  his  wife  were 
leaders  in  the  social  life  of  the  town.  I  remember  the  neigh¬ 
bours  went  in  to  comfort  his  wife,  going  with  set  faces  to  do  a 
disagreeable  and  pious  duty.  It  was  very  bewildering  to  me 
as  a  child.  How  could  a  man  have  been  a  pillar  of  the  church 
and  town,  and  yet  have  been  a  criminal  all  the  time  ? 

Statistics  of  bank  failures  are  incredibly  vacant  conveyors  of 
human  experience.  One  can  say  in  a  twinkling  that  9,285 
American  banks  failed  in  the  decade  1921 -31.  The  statement 
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is  useful,  for  it  leads  to  the  abstract  judgment  that  the  banking 
system  of  America  is  so  imperfect  as  to  need  rebuilding  from 
the  ground  up.  But  there  is  no  clue  to  the  human  tragedies  in 
the  words  “  9,285  bank  failures  For  the  greater  part  these 
failures  have  been  in  small  towns,  no  larger  than  the  village  of 
4,500  in  which  I  grew  up  as  a  boy.  The  failures  always  came 
without  warning.  Each  one  left  an  entire  section  of  the  town, 
perhaps  the  entire  town,  poorer.  Each  failure  invariably 
meant  that  trusted  men,  usually  honest  men,  were  dethroned 
from  leadership  in  the  community  and  that  their  embittered 
fellow  townsmen  thereafter  fought  an  intenser  struggle  with 
adversity.  Each  failure,  too,  meant  that  the  town  on  whose 
growth  and  progress  everyone  depended  had  suffered  a  reverse 
from  which  it  could  not  recover  for  years. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  during  all  its  history  America  has 
been  debating  its  banking  system,  and  in  epoch  after  epoch  it 
has  made  changes  in  the  system  in  the  belief  that  the  reforms 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  safe  for  the  future. 

The  basis  of  American  banking  has  been  the  unit  bank. 
To  this  day,  more  people  in  America  believe  in  the  virtue  of 
unit  banking  than  believe  in  its  inevitable  weakness.  For  unit 
banking  is  an  ingrained  idea,  part  of  the  belief  in  individualism, 
in  freedom,  in  the  American  dream.  The  idea  is  as  old  as 
American  history,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  spirit  which  drove 
back  the  frontiers  from  the  eastern  seaboard,  across  the 
Appalachians,  to  the  Mississippi,  over  the  prairies,  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  Revolutionary  War  itself  was  inspired  in  part  by  this 
motive.  There  was  another  impulse,  from  the  economic 
interests  of  the  business  men  of  the  colonies.  But  there  was, 
too,  the  insistence  of  simpler  folk  on  making  a  new  world  of 
equal  opportunity.  These  two  motives  were  personified  in 
Washington’s  first  cabinet  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  American  business,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  prophet 
of  democracy.  The  Hamiltonians  wanted  to  concentrate 
power  on  the  seaboard,  the  democrats  pushed  away  from  the 
East  and  began  an  almost  separate  life  in  the  Middle  West. 
These  Middle- Westerners  distrusted  the  propertied  East.  To 
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them  it  was  aristocratic,  financially  baronial,  conservative. 
The  Middle-West  was  to  be  a  world  where  individuals  were 
rated  by  their  merits,  not  by  their  possessions. 

Recent  historians  have  pointed  out  that  Jefferson  was  not  a 
democrat  in  any  universal  sense.  The  democracy  which  he 
envisaged  was  strictly  agrarian.  He  trusted  mankind  so  long 
as  mankind  farmed  its  own  land.  He  was  not  so  happy  about 
entrusting  freedom  to  the  paid  labour  of  eastern  industry  and 
commerce.  If  Jefferson  had  had  his  way  America  would  have 
become  an  agrarian  paradise,  imbued  with  democratic  ideals. 
John  Truslow  Adams,  in  The  Epic  of  America^  points  out  the 
paradox  that  America  has  become  the  business  world  of 
Hamilton  imbued  with  the  agrarian  democracy  of  Jefferson. 
This  accounts  for  the  strain  of  almost  mystic  idealism  to  be 
found  in  every  characteristic  part  of  America,  as  alive  as  the 
strong  materialism  which  equally  distinguishes  it. 

Throughout  the  Middle  West,  and  later  the  Far  West, 
distrust  of  the  East  was  implanted  with  the  first  seed  sown  by 
the  newly  arrived  settler.  And  the  harvest  of  this  distrustful 
seed  has  seldom  failed.  There  has  always  been  a  fear  of 
centralizing  power  in  the  East.  What  Wall  Street  means  to  the 
Middle  West  today.  Eastern  finance  has  always  meant. 
Americans  had  once  been  colonists  of  England,  they  were  not 
going  to  be  colonists  of  financiers  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

Suspicion  of  the  East  early  showed  itself  in  the  aversion 
from  centralized  banking.  Hamilton  set  up  a  central  bank,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was  closed  down  in  1811.  The 
charter  was  revived  in  1816,  but  the  first  Middle- Western 
president,  Andrew  Jackson,  vetoed  the  renewal  of  its  charter 
in  1838.  Centralised  banking  power  to  these  early  American 
Westerners  meant  the  building  of  the  wrong  kind  of  America. 

Since  growth  was  impossible  without  banks,  the  right  kind 
of  bank  was  one  founded  by  local  men,  knowing  the  local 
community,  working  enthusiastically  for  its  growth  and 
development.  The  absentee  banker,  like  the  absentee  land¬ 
lord,  was  un-American. 

This,  then,  is  the  tradition  of  America,  and  it  remains  the 
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faith  of  a  majority  of  the  country.  English  people,  in  their 
compact  little  island,  with  its  fairly  uniform  requirements, 
may  wonder  that  branch-banking  is  not  better  appreciated  in  * 
America.  The  distance,  geographically  and  spiritually,  between 
a  village  in  Yorkshire  and  London  is  not  vast.  London  can  | 
well  measure  the  financial  needs  of  a  Yorkshire  village  and  do  I 
them  justice.  But  the  distance  between  a  town  in  the  Dakotas  i 
or  Wisconsin  and  New  York  is,  at  all  events  spiritually,  as 
great  as  that  between  London  and  Rhodesia.  Indeed,  the  I 

distrust  of  New  York  in  the  West  is  even  stronger  than  any  I 

distrust  of  London  in  the  white  settlements  of  the  Empire. 

The  march  of  American  progress  has  been  halted  by 
successive  crises,  and  each  of  these  has  brought  home  to  I 

Americans  that  it  was  not  enough  simply  to  hold  to  the  unit  j 

bank.  America  has  been  a  land  of  corruption  from  its  early  i 
days,  indeed  the  corruption  today  may  be  less  extensive  [ 

than  at  many  other  times  in  American  history.  Bank  failures  * 

have  shown  that  incompetence  and  dishonesty  were  among 
the  root  causes  of  disaster,  and  for  this  reason  alone  stronger 
forces  of  control  were  essential.  It  has  always  been  the  popular  | 
American  reaction  to  believe  that  bank  failures  were  primarily  j 
a  betrayal  of  public  trust  and  not  an  economic  phenomenon. 

The  formation  of  the  first  national  banks  in  1863,  it  was 
hoped,  would  combine  the  benefits  of  the  imit  bank  with  the  j 
safeguard  of  national  supervision  and  national  standards  of  I 

banking.  The  expectation  at  the  time  was  that  these  banks  ; 

with  national  charters  would  drive  out  of  existence  the  less 
strictly  controlled  banks  with  state  charters.  A  tendency  in  5 

that  direction  showed  itself  at  first.  Later  it  was  reversed.  [ 

The  number  of  banks  with  state  charters  today  is  greater  [ 

than  that  of  national  banks.  I 

In  1912,  the  century-long  debate  about  banking  came  to  a 
head,  and  a  “  final  ’*  reform  was  instituted.  This  was  the  j 

establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  unit  bank  j 

was  retained,  but  this  time  banking  was  so  co-ordinated  into  a  ! 

flexible  system  that  the  Americans  believed  they  had  solved  | 

the  problem.  They  predicted  triumphantly  that  America  had 
experienced  its  last  nation-wide  banking  crisis.  Hereafter  1 
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the  strong  banks  should  save  the  weak,  and  not  the  weak 
undermine  the  strong. 

Every  national  bank  was  required  to  take  membership  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  family.  Would  not  these  safeguarded 
banks  gain  such  a  prestige  that  the  state  banks  would  be  driven 
to  take  national  charters  and  come  in  ?  Many  thought  so. 
But  up  to  the  crisis  of  last  month  only  one-third  of  the  banks 
of  America  were  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
True,  this  third  of  the  country’s  banks  controlled  two-thirds 
of  the  banking  resources.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  system  was 
still  not  all-embracing.  And  what  is  more,  something  like 
1,700  of  the  bank  failures  of  the  past  decade  have  been  of 
members  of  that  system.  Not  only  was  the  system  no  complete 
insurance  against  national  crisis,  it  was  no  guarantee  against 
failures  of  the  supposedly  co-ordinated  unit  banks. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  unit  banking,  even  with  so 
many  banks  outside  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  has  meant 
unco-ordinated  banking.  The  whole  texture  of  banking  in 
America  has  become  more  closely  knit  with  the  greater  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  nation.  Besides  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
there  has  been  the  inter-relationship  of  clearing  houses,  of 
which  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  America.  And  then 
every  small  bank  has  had  to  maintain  correspondent-relation¬ 
ship  with  some  powerful  city  institution  with  which  it  kept 
deposits  and  from  whom  it  borrowed  funds.  In  fact,  the  close 
relationship  of  hanks — which  unit  banking  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  prevent — is  the  direct  cause  of  many  of  the  bank 
failures.  A  country  bank  fails  ;  this  sets  up  liquidation  which 
affects  a  corresponding  bank,  forcing  it  to  liquidate  part  of  its 
assets.  Bank  failures  have  led  not  to  a  vicious  circle  of  failures, 
but  to  a  vicious  spiral.  And  this  spiral  has  finally  embraced  the 
nation. 

To  some  extent  branch  banking  has  already  taken  a  hold  in 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  unrestricted  in  nine  States, 
permitted  within  limited  areas  in  ten  other  States,  and  speci¬ 
fically  prohibited  in  only  twenty-two  States.  Three  years  ago 
the  number  of  branch  banks  had  risen  to  3 ,6 1 8 .  These  branches 
were  not  as  a  rule  operated  in  small  towns,  but  were  chiefly 
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branches  in  the  same  city  as  the  parent  bank,  and  less  than  a 
third  of  them  were  in  small  towns. 

Another  development  toward  closer  relationship  between 
banks  was  the  growth  of  chain  and  group  banks,  institutions 
linked  by  common  ownership  by  an  individual  or  association 
of  individuals,  or  by  a  holding  company.  This  has  been  a 
rapid  innovation.  Three  years  ago  2,144  such  banks  already 
existed,  and  though  they  numbered  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  banks  they  held  one-fifth  of  all  the  banking 
loans  and  investments  in  the  country. 

The  problem,  then,  has  not  been  one  of  the  mere  lack  of 
co-ordination.  Indeed,  the  unit  bank,  standing  alone,  which 
could  fail  without  injuring  other  banks  and  without  spreading 
its  weakness  through  the  entire  banking  structure,  might  even 
be  regarded  as  an  effective  though  cruel  instrument  of  a  needed 
deflation. 

The  difficulty  of  the  banking  system  has  not  been  the  absence 
of  co-ordination  but  the  lack  of  centralized  authority,  which 
could  protect  banking  as  a  whole  from  the  maladies  of  in¬ 
dividual  units  as  well  as  of  the  system.  The  problem  in  the 
first  place  is  the  basic  one,  one  might  say  the  philosophical  one, 
of  whether  to  continue  the  evolution  of  America  as  a  land  of 
individualism  or  to  transform  it  into  a  centralized  power. 

Without  conscious  determination,  this  problem  has  been  on 
the  way  to  solution  by  the  changes  in  American  life  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  Centralization  in  business  is  already  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  Certain  industries  have  combined,  certain  commercial 
enterprises  have  been  constructed  on  a  national  scale,  and  the 
small  individual  unit  has  been  fighting  a  rearguard  action. 
The  magnitude  of  the  modern  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings  has  of  itself  affected  the  banking  system.  This 
organic  reconstruction  of  business  is  one  contributing  cause 
of  the  present  banking  crisis. 

A  normal  field  for  banking  activity  is  the  loan  of  funds  to 
industry  and  commerce.  In  former  times  the  bank  which  made 
such  loans  had  some  oversight  and  control.  It  could  take 
measures  to  make  sure  that  the  money  would  be  repaid,  and 
the  depositors  of  the  bank  protected.  But  the  great  industrial 
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and  commercial  undertakings,  instead  of  going  to  the  banks 
for  all  their  money,  have  been  going  more  and  more  to  the 
public  direct.  They  have  raised  capital  by  issuing  shares. 
Some  of  the  money  was  supplied  by  the  banks,  which  invested 
funds  in  these  issues.  But  the  banks  had  lost  control  of  these 
industries,  had  forfeited  one  of  their  essential  privileges  ;  they 
no  longer  could  take  precautions  to  assure  the  return  of  their 
money.  The  growth  of  this  tendency  is  revealed  in  the  increase 
of  investments  by  banks  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  the 
decrease  of  more  liquid  industrial  and  commercial  loans. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  largest  undertakings 
decreased  their  bank  loans  by  as  much  as  half,  a  loss  to  the 
banks  of  billions  of  dollars  of  legitimate  business. 

The  banks  turned  also  to  real  estate.  The  result  was  the 
great  building  boom  of  the  last  decade,  which  gave  American 
cities  a  fabulous  and  often  beautiful  reincarnation.  Both  these 
developments  left  the  banks,  this  time  city  banks,  rich  in 
resources,  vulnerable  if  once  stock-market  prices  and  real 
estate  values  fell. 

One  result  of  such  changes  was  to  decrease  the  liquidity 
of  banks.  This  decrease  set  in  early  in  the  1920’s.  It  was 
obvious,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  boom  to  everyone,  with  an 
understanding  of  finance.  The  loss  of  liquidity,  of  which  the 
world  first  learned  after  the  collapse  of  the  stock  market  in  1929, 
and  which  brought  the  banking  crisis  to  the  tragedy  in  March 
of  this  year  was  a  steady  development  which  the  stock  market 
collapse  merely  hastened  and  rounded  off.  Not  unit  banking 
was  at  fault  here.  The  nature  of  banking  itself  was  changing. 
Even  sound  banking  was  becoming  more  precarious. 

The  illness  of  the  banking  system  of  America  has  thus  been 
two-fold.  Unit  banking  has  been  a  source  of  local  disease,  and 
it  ravaged  a  system  with  a  weakening  heart.  The  disease  of 
unit  banking  could  not  be  treated  without  a  conscious  change 
in  the  fundamental  American  outlook.  The  weakening  heart 
could  not  be  strengthened  without  a  conscious  readjustment  of 
banking  to  the  rapid  transformation  of  the  very  nature  of 
business.  Only  in  this  perspective  is  it  fair  to  examine  unit 
banking  and  assess  its  share  in  the  present  disaster. 
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The  small  unit  bank  in  the  Middle  West,  West,  and  South 
was  foredoomed  by  the  march  of  time.  National  banks,  not 
permitted  by  law  to  capitalize  for  less  than  $25,000,  and  state 
banks  with  still  smaller  capitalizations,  dotted  the  prairie  and 
farming  towns.  So  long  as  old-fashioned  conditions  prevailed 
these  local  banks  functioned  fairly  well.  They  financed  the 
movement  of  the  crops.  They  advanced  loans  to  individuals  on 
“  character  ”.  They  supplied  the  needed  cash  for  the  town’s 
business  and  local  industries. 

When  these  towns  were  founded,  each  one  had  been  an 
outpost  of  progress.  Henry  Ford  and  the  cheap  car  account  for 
some  of  the  high  mortality  of  their  banks.  When  farmers  could 
buy  their  own  cars  and  run  them  over  newly-paved  highways 
to  more  distant  cities,  they  began  doing  their  banking  out  of 
the  village.  That  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  bank  failures 
in  small  towns. 

Another  cause  was  the  coming  of  the  chain-store  and  the 
growth  of  the  mail-order  houses.  The  old-fashioned  shop¬ 
keeper  was  a  local  man,  and  banked  locally.  The  chain-store 
came  from  a  distant  city  where  it  was  financed.  It  transacted 
only  a  small  amount  of  business  in  the  local  bank.  It  had 
specialised  needs  which  the  local  bank  could  not  meet.  But 
while  the  chain-store  did  some  of  its  banking  locally,  the 
mail-order  house  did  none  whatever. 

A  third  item  of  loss  can  also  be  ascribed  to  “  progress  ”. 
American  farmers  emerged  from  the  world  war  with  heavy 
mortgages,  and  with  a  new  spirit  fired  by  the  promises  of 
mechanisation.  Farming  on  the  old  basis  had  ceased  to  pay. 
Rehabilitation  would  only  come  by  the  use  of  machinery. 
This  machinery  was  not  bought  through  the  local  bank.  It 
was  sold  on  the  hire-purchase  system  by  the  manufacturers, 
who  financed  these  transactions  in  large  cities. 

The  final  and  greatest  item  of  danger  to  these  village  banks 
was,  of  course,  the  collapse  of  farm  prices  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  farmers  to  pay  off  their  mortgages.  This,  however, 
is  the  more  recent  disaster.  It  fell  upon  banks  already  de¬ 
clining  in  vitality  and  meaning. 

It  is  not  enough  to  picture  the  destruction  of  small  banks 
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as  occasional  episodes  in  a  few  hundred  villages,  nor  to  think 
of  the  American  banking  system  as  consisting  of  the  great  city 
banks  and  the  straggling  hundreds  of  these  village  institutions. 
In  1929,  America  had  10,825  hanks  with  capital  stock  of 
$25,000  or  less.  In  numbers  they  comprised  nearly  40  per 
cent,  of  all  banks.  Banks  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  or 
less  numbered  20,742,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total.  And 
20,008  banks  were  in  towns  of  a  population  of  10,000  or  less. 
In  a  decade  of  bank  failures,  roughly  nine  out  of  ten  were  in 
towns  of  less  than  10,000  population.  The  figures  show  that 
before  the  crisis  of  March,  four  out  of  ten  American  banks  had 
failed,  and  few  communities  of  less  than  10,000  population  in 
the  Middle  West,  West,  and  South  had  escaped  the  devastation. 

Thus  the  fires  of  destruction  crept  from  the  prairie  and  farm 
upon  the  cities.  Already  the  city  banks,  with  their  dispropor¬ 
tionate  holdings  of  securities  and  of  loans  on  real  estate,  were 
in  jeopardy.  And  they  quickly  became  susceptible  to  any 
wave  of  public  suspicion.  Those  in  a  relatively  strong  position 
offered  every  sacrifice  to  make  themselves  liquid.  The  great 
New  York  banks  are  reported  finally  to  have  achieved  an 
ability  to  pay  as  much  as  half  their  depositors  on  demand. 
Less  entrenched  institutions  in  other  cities  were  not  so 
fortunate. 

The  present  crisis  was  averted  for  a  year  by  President 
Hoover’s  establishment  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  government  resources  to  lend  to  the  banks  in  ex¬ 
change  for  frozen  but  sound  assets.  Already  city  bank  failures 
were  beginning  to  be  a  commonplace.  The  R.F.C.  began 
pumping  liquidity  into  strong  banks.  Congress,  suspicious 
of  the  R.F.C. ,  raised  the  old  familiar  cry  that  the  taxpayer  was 
being  exploited  to  save  “  big  business  ”.  It  passed  a  law  that 
the  loans  of  the  R.F.C.,  at  first  secret,  had  to  be  public,  and 
thus  the  receipt  of  assistance  in  many  cases  simply  advertised 
that  the  danger  was  desperate. 

It  was  only  a  step  to  the  crisis  of  Detroit,  where  the  banks 
had  reduced  their  liquidity  in  one  of  the  greatest  real  estate 
booms  in  recent  times.  Detroit  banks  could  not  fail  without 
dragging  down  the  rest  of  the  banks  of  the  State.  Michigan 
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could  not  close  all  its  banks  for  a  holiday  ’*  without  en¬ 
dangering  all  banks  in  America  vulnerable  to  public  whispers. 
The  strong  eastern  banks  poured  their  resources  westward  to 
quench  the  rising  fires  of  distrust,  but  in  a  few  days  they  had 
to  give  up  the  effort.  As  Governor  Lehmann  of  New  York 
said,  the  people  of  America  could  not  at  one  and  the  same  time 
draw  out  their  entire  forty  billion  dollars  of  deposits  and  keep 
their  banking  system  intact.  Public  confidence  was  finally 
gone. 

I  have  left  to  the  end  all  but  a  brief  reference  to  corruption 
in  American  banking.  It  has  been  a  factor  throughout  the 
past  decade  simply  because  of  the  public  belief  that  it  was 
there.  The  final  runs  on  American  banks  at  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  came  soon  after  two  men  of  national  reputation  had 
testified  before  the  Senate  committee  investigating  the  stock 
market.  One  of  these  was  General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  former 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  who  resigned  as  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  serve  for  a  time  as 
president  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
other  was  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank. 

The  Associated  Press  report  of  General  Dawes’  appearance 
as  witness  is  worth  transcribing : 

“  With  characteristic  brusque  frankness,  Charles  G.  Dawes  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  a  Senate  conunittee  today  (February  i6)  that  his  Chicago  bank 
had  ‘  violated  the  principle  of  the  law '  in  loans  to  the  collapsed  Insull 
utilities  companies. 

"  Ruefully  admitting  that  '  the  retrospect  of  the  average  banker  is  a 
sad  one,'  the  former  Vice-president  testified  that  his  institution,  the 
Central  Republic  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  with  capital  and 
surplus  of  $24,000,000,  had  loaned  $11,000,000  to  the  far-flung  Insull 
enterprises. 

“  He  agreed  this  violated  the  principle  of  a  law  intended  to  prevent 
banks  from  '  putting  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket,*  but  said  when  the 
loans  were  made  they  '  were  all  supposed  to  be  well  secured.' 

"  These  securities,  he  said,  are  now  all  held  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  as  collateral  on  its  $90,000,000  advances  to  his  bank." 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  testimony  supplied  the  information  that  he 
had  sold  securities  at  a  loss  of  nearly  $2,800,000  to  a  member 
of  his  family,  thus  escaping  heavy  income  tax,  and  then  re- 
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purchased  them.  The  Senate  Committee  learned  that  he  had 
drawn  about  $3,500,000  as  bonus  above  his  salary  from  the 
National  City  Bank  and  National  City  Company  in  three  years. 
It  learned  that  the  National  City  Bank,  after  the  collapse  of 
the  market  in  1929,  created  a  fund  of  $2,400,000  to  lend 
money  to  the  bank’s  own  officers,  sometimes  on  no  security 
whatever,  to  “  keep  up  their  morale*\  and  then  had  transferred 
the  loan  to  the  National  City  Company,  which  had  written  it 
down  to  $65,000.  The  Committee  learned  that  at  times  the 
National  City  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  was  selling  short  the  bank’s  stock,  while  it  sent  through 
the  country  high-powered  salesmen  offering  the  stock  at  as 
much  as  $580  a  share.  At  the  time  the  book  value  of  the  stock 
was  less  than  $70,  and  the  dividend  $4. 

It  learned  that  in  1927  the  National  City  Bank  issued 
250,000  of  its  shares  at  $200  a  share,  half  of  the  money  going 
to  the  National  City  Company.  The  company  with  its 
$25,000,000  bought  the  General  Sugar  Corporation.  This 
corporation  had  acquired  several  Cuban  sugar  companies  to 
which  the  National  City  Bank  had  loaned  more  than 
$30,000,000  some  ten  years  before.  When  the  National  City 
Company  took  over  the  sugar  company  the  National  City 
Bank  was  paid  $23,000,000  in  cash  on  its  loans  to  the  Cuban 
companies.  Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  stand  would  not  admit  these 
loans  had  been  “  bad  ”,  but  preferred  calling  them  “slow  and 
doubtful  ”.  But  he  agreed  that  the  public  which  put  up  the 
$25,000,000  had  not  been  told  it  was  to  be  used  for  taking  over 
“  slow  and  doubtful  ”  loans. 

Mr.  Mitchell  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  National  City 
Bank.  A  few  days  later  President  Roosevelt  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  It  contained  a  passage,  typically  early- 
American  in  its  Biblical  language  and  mood,  which  is  unclear 
without  reference  to  the  testimony  given  at  Washington. 
Here  it  is  : 

"  The  rulers  of  the  exchange  of  mankind's  goods  have  failed  through 
their  own  stubbornness  and  their  own  incompetence,  have  admitted  their 
failure  and  have  abdicated.  The  practices  of  unscrupulous  money¬ 
changers  stand  indicted  in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  rejected  by  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  men.  True,  they  have  tried,  but  faced  by  the 
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failure  of  credit,  they  have  proposed  only  lending  more  money.  Stripped 
of  the  lure  of  profit  by  which  to  induce  our  people  to  follow  them,  they 
have  resorted  to  exhortations,  pleading  tearfully  for  restored  confidence. 
They  only  know  the  rules  of  a  generation  of  self-seekers.  They  have  no 
vision,  and  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.  The  money¬ 
changers  having  fled  from  their  high  seats  in  the  temple  of  civilization, 
we  may  now  restore  that  temple  to  the  ancient  truths.” 

The  revelations  at  Washington  did  not  astonish  the  country, 
they  simply  confirmed  it  in  suspicions  which  all  along  had 
been  rife,  as  they  were  rife — and  with  similar  justification — in 
all  earlier  financial  crises.  If  no  other  indication  had  been 
needed,  America  had  seen  how  bond  selling  by  the  eastern 
banks  during  the  boom  had  reached  the  pitch  of  religious 
hysteria.  The  Middle  West  and  West  knew  all  about  it,  they 
had  entertained  and  enriched  the  highly  trained,  highly  lyrical 
bond  salesmen.  The  securities  were  sold  not  only  to 
individuals,  but  to  those  self-same  weakening  country  banks 
which  had  a  right  to  look  to  the  big  New  York  banks  as  pro¬ 
tectors  and  friends.  When  the  country  was  left  with  these 
securities  after  the  stock  market  crash,  it  felt  that  banking  had 
better  get  back  to  its  normal  functions  and  send  forth  no  more 
highly- trained  young  men  hawking  securities.  The  country 
was  prepared  to  believe  that  such  banking  might  be  as  rotten 
as  it  looked. 

President  Roosevelt  has  twice  played  on  the  country’s 
suspicions  of  high  finance  in  his  appeals  for  dictatorial  power 
to  deal  with  the  crisis.  He  will  disappoint  the  country  if  he 
does  not  follow  these  accusations  with  deeds  and  let  the  whips 
of  the  law  fall  upon  those  who  have  flouted  the  law. 

But  there  is  a  danger  which,  no  doubt,  he  will  strive  to  avert, 
and  that  is  that  the  public  might  have  the  delusion  that  the 
banking  system  of  America  can  be  made  safe  simply  by 
sending  men  to  prison.  Confidence  is  always  the  first  essential 
of  successful  banking.  The  American  public  in  the  end  lost 
faith  in  its  banks,  and  they  had  to  be  closed.  But  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  law  is  not  enough  to  make  for  confidence,  and  there 
still  would  have  been  an  American  banking  crisis  if  every  banker 
in  the  country  had  been  scrupulously  honest.  There  were 
other  weaknesses  in  the  system  besides  its  inability  to  justify 
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confidence.  And  it  may  be  simpler  to  improve  the  ethics  of 
bankers  than  to  strengthen  these  other  weaknesses. 

A  great  banker  in  LfOndon  said  to  me  :  “  What  America 
needs  is  to  stop  worshipping  its  constitution.  It  is  out  of 
date”.  He  may  be  right,  the  States  may  yield  at  last  their 
independence  in  fixing  the  standards  of  local  banks.  On  the 
whole  these  standards  have  been  more  lax  than  the  standards 
set  for  national  banks.  But  it  is  easier  said  in  London  than 
done  in  America.  The  constitution  is  not  so  inflexible  as  the 
body  of  thinking  which  it  has  moulded  in  its  century  and  a 
half  of  existence.  America  has  been  the  great  land  of  in¬ 
dividualism  and  decentralization.  Now  business  is  growing 
to  the  overwhelming  dimensions  which  blot  out  the  individual 
and  mock  decentralization.  More  centralized  banking  would 
be  the  next  step  away  from  the  one-time  America,  and  the 
next  step  forward  to  a  new  America,  an  America  which  to  many 
looks  ominous,  forbidding  and  strange.  This  new  America 
may  well  be  inevitable.  And  the  citizens  of  America,  frightened 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  present  crisis,  may  consent  to  sacrifice 
some  of  their  inherent  faith  in  decentralization  to  be  spared  a 
repetition  of  the  events  of  last  month.  If  they  do,  they  will 
take  part  in  a  sudden  and  profound  change  in  the  direction  of 
American  development,  and  indeed  of  civilization. 


EUROPE  IN  TWO  CAMPS 


By  C.  F.  Melville 


This  article,  written  before  the  Prime  Minister’s  meeting  with 
Signor  Mussolini  in  Pome,  acquires  fresh  interest  from  the 
Duce's  proposal  of  a  Four-Power  Pact.  Mr.  MacDonald's 
visit  was  prompted  by  the  realization  of  the  growing  tension  in 
Europe,  the  causes  of  which  are  here  explained. 


Europe  today  is  divided  into  two  camps,  in  which  the 
protagonists  of  treaty  revision  and  the  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  are  ranged  against  each  other  in  hostile 
groupings.  We  are  back  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  balance  of 
power  and  the  system  of  alliances. 

The  greatest  impetus  has  undoubtedly  come  from  Germany, 
where  the  new  situation  created  by  the  advent  of  the  new 
regime  has  given  an  enormous  urge  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
and  the  movement  for  treaty  revision  throughout  Central 
Europe.  The  Hitlerist  cry  of  “  Deutschland  erwache  !  **  may 
be  heard  echoing  throughout  all  the  ex-enemy  countries. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  regard  to  Hungary,  where  the 
campaign  for  the  revision  of  the  territorial  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon  is  now  being  pursued  with  greater  intensity 
than  ever  before.  To  a  considerable  extent  it  is  the  case  with 
Austria  also.  Nazi  emissaries  from  Germany  are  infiltrating 
into  Vienna,  and  Hitlerism  is  fast  becoming  a  force,  capturing 
the  greater  part  of  the  Heimwehr,  and  threatening  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Christian- Social  Government. 

The  influence  of  the  events  in  Germany  not  only  on  the 
German-Polish  situation,  but  also  on  the  Central  and  South 
Eastern  European  situation  is  therefore  profound,  especially 
in  the  psychological  sense.  But  this  influence  could  not  have 
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been  so  immediately  effective  in  the  realm  of  practical  diplo¬ 
matic  developments  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  policy  of  Italy 
in  championing  the  cause  of  treaty  revision.  For  Italy  has 
found  in  Revisionismus  an  instrument  ready  to  hand  for  use  as 
a  lever  in  her  differences  with  France  and  Yugoslavia.  She 
has  accordingly  grouped  under  her  leadership  a  bloc  com¬ 
prising  all  the  smaller  revisionist  Powers,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  supporting  the  principal  revisionist  Power,  Germany,  in 
the  general  diplomatic  field.  The  core  of  this  revisionist  bloc 
is  the  close  understanding,  political  and  military,  which  now 
exists  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Hungary. 

In  addition  to  these  political  factors  there  is  the  psychological 
one  that  quasi-Fascist  regimes  now  exist  in  Germany  and 
Hungary,  and  between  them  and  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy 
there  is  a  not  unnatural  ideological  sympathy.  In  the  not 
improbable  event  of  Austria  being  captured  for  German 
Fascism,  this  virtual  alliance  of  Fascist  states  would  be  extended 
to  include  Austria  ;  in  which  connection  it  is  significant  that 
Signor  Mussolini,  who  previously  had  always  resolutely  opposed 
the  Anschluss,  has  withdrawn  his  opposition  now  that  Austro- 
German  union  is  likely  to  take  place  on  a  Fascist  basis.  Signor 
Mussolini  is  said  to  be  in  constant  telephonic  communication 
with  Hitler’s  principal  lieutenant.  Captain  Goring,  whom  he 
considers  to  be  Germany’s  coming  man,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  by  these  means  Rome  has  conveyed  to  Berlin 
that  in  exchange  for  a  free  hand  for  Italy,  in  the  Danube  region 
and  the  Balkans,  and  a  permanent  closing  of  the  question  of  the 
Lower  Tyrol  (Italian  Upper  Adige)  the  Italian  Government 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  Hitlerist 
Dritte  Reich  which  would  include  Austria. 

This  revisionist  grouping  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  its 
counterpoise  in  the  form  of  the  new  Little  Entente  defensive 
alliance.  The  details  of  this  new  alliance  were  dealt  with 
fully  by  Mr.  Robert  Machray  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Fortnightly, 
It  will  suffice  to  add  here  that,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
having  smoothed  over  their  previous  differences,  Poland  and 
the  Little  Entente  are  now  drawing  closer  together  in  the  face 
of  what  is  to  them  the  common  menace  of  forcible  treaty 
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revision.  At  the  same  time,  the  Poles,  following  the  French 
example,  have  sought  to  immobilise  the  German-Russian 
combination  by  arriving  at  a  detente  with  the  Soviets  (i.e.,  by 
the  pacts  of  non-aggression.) 

Thus  a  situation  psychologically  analogous  to  that  of  1914 
is  now  taking  shape  ;  and  an  atmosphere  is  being  generated 
which  causes  each  side  to  claim  that  it  is  the  potential  victim  of 
the  encirclement  policy  of  the  other. 

This  is  the  general  situation.  I  now  propose  to  examine 
in  some  detail  the  events  in  Central  and  South  Eastern  Europe 
which  have  led  up  to  the  present  phase  of  acute  tension  between 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  and  its  parallel  of  strained  relations 
between  Italy  and  France  ;  for  the  Italo- Yugoslav  situation  is 
every  bit  as  dangerous  as  the  German-Polish  situation. 

The  origins  of  the  Italo- Yugoslav  trouble  go  back  as  far  as 
the  peace  treaties,  which  created  a  territorial  situation  which 
satisfied  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Dalmatia,  being 
essentially  Slavonic,  was  given  to  Yugoslavia ;  but  Italy, 
evoking  the  glory  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  remembering  the 
centuries  when  the  writ  of  Venice  ran  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Adriatic,  aspired  to  Dalmatia,  and  resented  its  incorporation  in 
the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom.  Thus  a  situation  was 
brought  about  in  which  Italy  felt  herself  cheated  of  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  promises  made  to  her  by  her  war-time  allies  ; 
while  Yugoslavia  on  her  part  was  fearful  of  Italian  penetrative 
designs  in  the  Balkans. 

With  the  exception  of  the  brief  interlude  of  friendship 
which  followed  for  a  while  the  Italy- Yugoslav  Treaty  of  Amity 
(Pact  of  Rome  of  1923),  the  feeling  of  mistrust  between  the 
two  countries  not  only  remained  but  became  steadily  worse 
with  the  passing  of  time.  The  temporary  friendship  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Pact  of  Rome  was  broken  up  by  Italy’s  action  in 
concluding  the  two  Treaties  of  Tirana  and  the  Military  Con¬ 
vention  with  Albania.  Having  failed  to  obtain  a  Balkan  foot¬ 
hold  in  Dalmatia,  Italy  had  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  Albania. 
Neither  Rome  nor  Belgrade  can  claim  to  have  been  impeccable 
in  its  Albanian  policy.  Both  invariably  regarded  Albania  as 
a  pawn  in  their  own  game  of  mutual  rivalry  ;  a  game  in  which 
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Italy,  having  the  greater  resources,  eventually  won.  It  may 
be  said  in  extenuation  of  Yugoslavia,  however,  that  her  own 
part  in  the  dubious  Albanian  game  was  dictated  by  very  real 
fears  of  Italy’s  expansionist  ambitions  in  the  Balkans,  fears 
which  have  since  been  more  than  justified  by  the  recent 
Italian  attempt  to  bring  about  an  Italo-Albanian  Customs 
Union  ;  a  move  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  removed 
the  last  pretence  of  Albanian  independence  and  made  of  that 
country  a  virtual  Italian  colony  in  the  Balkans. 

The  next  cause  of  dissension  between  Rome  and  Belgrade 
was  in  regard  to  Yugoslavia’s  ex-enemy  neighbours.  Move¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  a  ditente  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Hungary,  and  improved  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria  were  frustrated  by  Italian  diplomacy.  Italy  con¬ 
cluded  a  close  treaty  with  Hungary,  and  Signor  Mussolini 
openly  championed  the  Hungarian  claim  to  the  revision  of 
the  territorial  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  Yugoslavia 
then  began  to  suffer  the  nightmare  of  “encirclement”. 
Attempts  to  arrive  at  a  Tripartite  Treaty  between  Rome, 
Belgrade,  and  Paris  having  previously  failed,  owing  to  Italian 
disinclination  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement,  the  long 
delayed  Franco- Yugoslav  treaty  was  concluded.  Thence¬ 
forward  Italo-French  and  Italo- Yugoslav  differences  became 
merged  into  a  general  “  situation  ”. 

The  explosion  of  feeling  both  in  Rome  and  Belgrade  over 
the  incident  of  the  mutilated  stone  Venetian  lions  at  Trau  a 
short  time  ago  was  less  important  in  itself  than  as  an  indication 
of  the  political  passions  which  had  long  been  smouldering 
beneath  the  surface.  Far  more  important  were  the  events 
which  led  up  to  and  followed  after  the  Trau  incident. 

Last  autumn,  for  instance,  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  was 
increased  by  the  allegations  concerning  a  secret  conclave  said 
to  have  taken  place  behind  the  scenes  of  the  “  Europe  ”  or 
“  Volta  ”  congress  held  in  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Italian  Royal  Academy.  According  to  these  allegations. 
Signor  Mussolini,  General  Gombos  (the  Hungarian  Premier), 
a  high  official  of  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Office,  and  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  German  Nazis,  including  Captain  Goring, 
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agreed  upon  a  plan  for  far-reaching  territorial  changes  in 
Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  including  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  settingup  of  an  Austro-Hungarian- 
Croatian  grouping  under  German-Hungarian  leadership,  and 
a  Balkan  grouping  under  the  aegis  of  Italy. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  granted  the  premise  that  these 
allegations  were  true,  the  “  Volta  ”  discussions  were  un¬ 
official,  and,  in  any  case,  too  fantastic  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  allegations  themselves 
resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  the  already  acute  existing  tension  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  subsequent  work¬ 
ings  of  Italian  policy  in  regard  to  Yugoslavia  have  been 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  plans  said  to  have  been  drawn 
up  at  the  “  Volta  ”  conference. 

For  some  time  past  Italy  had  been  simultaneously  pro¬ 
moting  an  irredentist  propaganda  in  favour  of  Italian  claims 
to  Dalmatia, and  giving  encouragement  both  moral  and  material 
to  the  more  extreme  internal  opponents  of  the  present  regime 
in  Yugoslavia.  These  activities  are  still  taking  place.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  evidence  came  to  hand  a  few  weeks  ago 
of  the  formation  of  an  Italian  propagandist  organisation,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  Fascist  party  machine,  in  Dalmatia 
itself.  This  propagandist  organisation  has  drawn  up  the 
following  programme  : — (i)  the  collection  of  publications, 
documents,  relics,  etc.,  of  Italian  character  in  Dalmatia ; 
(2)  the  provision  of  printing  and  reprinting  of  pamphlets 
illustrating  the  Italian  character  of  Dalmatia  ;  (3)  the  drafting 
of  lectures  to  be  given  in  Italy  and  other  countries  of  a  similar 
nature ;  (4)  the  circulation  of  propaganda  material,  and 

(5)  the  organisation  of  all  such  other  forms  of  propaganda  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Italy 
supplied  aid  in  material  and  money  to  Yugoslav  political  imigrds 
who  had  fled  to  Zara,  and  supported  the  activities  of  these 
opponents  of  the  present  Yugoslav  regime  who  were  operating 
from  Austria  and  Hungary  ;  the  aim  being  to  bring  about 
by  these  means  the  disintegration  of  Yugoslavia  from  within. 

The  culmination  of  these  activities  was  reached  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  what  is  known  as  the  Hirtenberg  affair,  when  arms 
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were  sent  by  Italy  to  Austria  ostensibly  for  reconditioning 
in  Austrian  factories,  but  in  reality,  it  is  believed,  for  transit 
to  Hungary  for  the  use  both  of  the  Hungarian  army  and  of 
those  Croatian  malcontents  who  operate  from  Hungary,  in 
the  event  of  trouble  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Little  Entente  wanted  to  bring  the  matter  up  before 
the  League  Council,  this  being  the  established  procedure, 
as  the  League  is  the  proper  machinery  for  dealing  with  such 
cases.  But  Britain  and  France,  fearing  the  effect  upon  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  proceeded  to  try  and  settle  the 
matter  out  of  court.  The  two  governments  together  accord¬ 
ingly  made  demarches  in  Vienna  and  Budapest ;  and  the  British 
undertook  “  enquiries  ”  in  Rome.  Finally,  after  considerable 
intransigence  on  the  part  of  the  three  capitals  in  question, 
Italy  was  induced  to  take  back  the  arms  (mainly  rifles)  in 
question.  Britain  and  France  hoped  that  thus  the  matter 
would  be  closed.  But  even  after  this  settlement  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  high  official  of  the  Austrian  State  Railways  to 
switch  the  wagons  carrying  the  rifles  on  to  the  line  for  Hungary. 
The  official  was  subsequently  dismissed  from  his  post  by  the 
Austrian  authorities.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  assumed  in 
British  official  circles  that  the  rifles  will  be  duly  returned  to 
Italy. 

The  Hirtenberg  affair,  however,  had  hardly  been  closed 
before  fresh  allegations  were  made  concerning  the  transit  to 
Hungary  from  Italy  of  poison  gas  and  military  aeroplanes  ; 
some  forty-eight  planes,  including  bombers,  scouts,  and 
observation  machines,  being  said  to  have  been  supplied  between 
May  of  last  year  and  the  present  date.  At  the  same  time  the 
Italian  press  launched  a  violent  campaign  against  Yugoslavia, 
a  hardly  less  violent  one  against  France,  and  quite  inaccurately 
accused  Britain  of  having  been  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels 
of  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  Echoes  of  these  Italian  outbursts  were 
to  be  heard  in  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
newspapers. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  M.  Henri  de  Jouvenel,  the 
new  French  Ambassador  to  Rome,  began  his  special  six  months’ 
mission  of  Franco-Italian  conciliation. 
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The  new  regime  of  the  moderate  Left  in  France,  anxious 
for  an  amelioration  of  the  European  situation,  was  prepared  for 
a  conciliatory  policy  towards  Italy.  M.  de  Jouvenel,  who 
enjoys  a  reputation  in  pacifist  circles  not  confined  to  France, 
was  instructed  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Italy  within 
the  time  limit  of  his  special  mission.  The  various  questions 
outstanding  between  the  two  countries — naval,  colonial,  and 
European — would,  if  settled,  sensibly  improve  the  Italo- 
Yugoslav  situation,  and  relieve  the  tension  in  Europe  generally. 
This  view,  which  was  taken  by  the  Herriot  Government,  and 
later  by  the  Paul-Boncour  and  Daladier  governments,  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  view  of  the  British  Government. 

M.  de  Jouvenel,  however,  experienced  a  set-back  at  the  very 
outset.  When  he  called  on  Signor  Mussolini  to  present  his 
credentials,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  by  the  time  his  mission 
terminated  the  Franco-Italian  differences  would  be  cleared 
away,  adding  that  it  would  facilitate  his  mission  if  he  could 
have  personal  contacts  with  the  Duce.  Signor  Mussolini 
replied  that  while  he  appreciated  M.  de  Jouvenel’s  sentiments, 
he  was  very  busy,  and  therefore  requested  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  to  cover  the  ground  with  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Upon  presenting  himself  to  Signor 
Suvich,  M.  de  Jouvenel’s  request  for  personal  contacts  met 
with  the  same  cavalier  treatment ;  the  Foreign  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  suggested  that  he  should  cover  the  ground  with  a  technical 
expert  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Office.  The  rebuff  to  France  was 
obvious.  It  was  clear  that  the  French  Ambassador,  as  a  Paris 
newspaper  subsequently  put  it,  was  “  moving  in  a  vacuum  ”. 
Later  M.  de  Jouvenel  secured  another  interview  with  the  Duce, 
which  was  more  polite  in  tone — Signor  Grandi,  the  Italian 
Ambassador  at  London,  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  having  intimated 
that  Britain  hoped  for  better  Italo-French  relations — but 
nothing  concrete  came  out  of  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  all  this  the 
Italian  Government  was  inspired  by  a  desire  to  avoid  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  France  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  settlement  would 
have  involved  a  settlement  of  the  Italo- Yugoslav  problem, 
which  question  Signor  Mussolini  prefers  to  leave  unsettled. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  so  far  M.  de  Jouvenel’s 
mission  has  not  achieved  the  hoped  for  results.  Probably,  as 
the  Hirtenberg  affair  demonstrated,  the  Italian  policy  of 
backing  Hungary  had  gone  too  far  to  permit  of  any  drawing 
back  on  the  part  of  the  Duce  without  a  loss  of  prestige.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  idea,  attributed  to  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald,  of  Britain’s  reconciling  France  and  Italy  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  disarmament,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  some¬ 
what  optimistic.  For  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Signor  Mussolini  has  definitely  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
German-Hungarian  combination,  and  that  the  seal  will  be  set 
upon  this  understanding  when  Herr  Hitler  comes  to  visit  the 
Duce  in  Rome,  which  he  is  expected  to  do  before  the  time 
this  article  appears. 

Italy  has  protested  that  she  is  working  for  peace  and  stability 
in  Europe.  One  can  but  express  the  hope  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  that  the  aims  inspiring  Italy’s  diplomacy  are  in  accordance 
with  her  Prime  Minister’s  declared  intentions.  One  may,  at 
all  events,  readily  accept  Signor  Mussolini’s  assurances  that 
he  does  not  want  war.  Undoubtedly  his  aim  is  to  obtain  by 
diplomatic  combinazione  what  otherwise  could  be  achieved  only 
by  war.  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his  “  pacific  ” 
method  may  in  itself  create  a  situation  from  which  war  might 
eventually  ensue.  For  this  method  is  based  primarily  upon 
helping  to  bring  about  the  disintegration  of  Yugoslavia  by 
encircling  her  with  external  enemies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
giving  moral  and  material  encouragement  to  her  internal 
malcontents  on  the  other. 

A  cleverly  conducted  Italian  propaganda  has  sought  to 
create  the  quite  false  impression  abroad  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  between  Croats  and  Italians  and  Croats 
and  Hungarians,  as  against  the  Serbs.  In  actual  fact  the  crux 
of  the  trouble  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  is  Italo-Croat 
rather  than  Italo-Serb  ;  for  the  Italian  threat  to  Dalmatia 
effects  the  Croats  the  most  directly.  The  so-called  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  is  purely  a  matter  of  Realpolitik  on  the 
part  of  Rome,  and  a  matter  of  temporary  internal  political 
expediency  on  the  part  of  the  more  extreme  Croatian  auto- 
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nomists.  If  Italy  should  push  her  anti-Yugoslav  policy  too  far 
she  will  find  the  whole  of  Yugoslavia  lined  up  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  Croats  will  not  be  lagging  behind  the  Serbs  in  national 
ardour.  The  Trau  incident  was  a  case  in  point. 

While,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  national  talent 
of  the  Yugoslavs  for  washing  their  political  dirty  linen  in 
public  has  played  into  the  hands  of  Italy  in  the  pursuance  of 
her  Imperialist  aims,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  not  Belgrade, 
but  Rome  which  has  been  provocative. 

I  have  gone  into  the  Italo-French- Yugoslav  aspect  of  this 
question  of  a  divided  Europe  at  some  length  because,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  German-Polish-French  aspect,  it  provides 
the  key  to  the  present  situation  of  rival  and  hostile  groupings. 
Indeed,  the  measure  of  its  importance  may  be  gauged  from  the 
the  fact,  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  that  the  British 
Government,  in  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  Franco- German 
tension  on  the  disarmament  question,  is  trying  also  to  heal  the 
Franco-Italian  breach.  For  it  is  precisely  this  situation  of 
hostile  groupings,  which  the  Italian  policy  of  combination  has 
done  so  much  to  promote,  which  has  been  wrecking  the 
possibilities  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  Disarmament 
Conference. 

The  British  Government  is  sincerely  devoted  to  peace. 
Its  policy  is  based  upon  appeasement.  Credit  must  be  given 
to  it  for  this.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  entirely  immune 
from  criticism.  For  one  thing  its  realisation  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  has  been  tardy.  And  its  policy  of  appeasement 
has  more  often  than  not  been  a  case  of  piecemeal  appeasement. 
It  has  lacked  a  definite  policy  ;  and  thus  the  European  drift 
towards  open  hostilities  has  in  some  measure  been  due  to 
uncertainty  as  to  the  line  Britain  would  take.  One  may  describe 
the  lack  of  definiteness  in  British  policy  as  the  higher  empirical 
genius,  or  merely  as  muddling  through.  The  effect  is  the 
same  either  way. 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  situation  is  grave.  Europe 
divided  into  two  camps  may  mean  Europe  heading  for  conflict. 
Yet  the  elements  for  its  improvement  are  not  altogether  lacking. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  policy  for  which  our  own  country 


stands  whenever  that  policy  is  clearly  and  definitely  enunciated. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  policy  for  which  the  late  M.  Briand 
lived,  and,  in  a  sense,  for  which  he  died.  They  are  to  be  found, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  policy  of  working  for  adjustments  within 
the  framework  of  the  obligation  not  to  challenge  the  peace. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  elements  are  to  be  found  also  in 
Italian  policy,  but  so  far  the  actions  of  Italian  diplomacy  have 
made  it  difficult  to  find  them. 

Finally,  one  may  pertinently  ask  the  question  :  Is  Italy’s 
present  policy  in  her  own  best  interest  ?  May  not  her  advocacy 
of  revisionism  by  violent  methods  come  back  on  her  like  a 
boomerang  ?  And  is  it  altogether  wise  on  her  part  to  push 
her  hostility  to  France  to  the  extreme  limit  of  estranging  Britain? 
For  Britain,  desiring  a  Franco-Italian  rapprochement  in  the 
interests  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  cannot  but  regard  with  appre¬ 
hension  Italy’s  determined  refusal  to  accept  the  olive  branch 
now  offered  her  by  France.  Surely  it  is  in  Italy’s  own  interest, 
and  that  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  for  her  to  be  a  good  European  ? 


Author’s  Note. — ^With  regard  to  Italy’s  new  attitude  towards  the 
Anschluss  (referred  to  on  the  second  page  of  this  article),  it  should  be  added 
that  since  this  was  written,  information  has  come  to  hand  to  the  effect  that 
the  anti-yf  elements  in  Vienna,  together  with  the  Legitimists  in 

Budapest,  are  working  for  the  Austro-Hungarian-Croatian  grouping — 
probably  under  restored  Hapsburg  rule,  in  the  person  of  the  young  Arch- 
Duke  Otto — ^which  corresponds  to  the  plan  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  at 
the  "  Volta  ”  Conference  in  Rome.  Signor  Mussolini  is  thought  to  prefer 
this  scheme  to  the  Anschluss,  but  to  have  given  his  conditional  consent  to 
the  latter  as  an  alternative  in  the  event  of  the  former  not  materialising. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
By  Professor  Arnold  Plant 

SOUTH  Africans  are  not  without  a  sense  of  humour,  and 
they  must  derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  mis¬ 
leading  the  student  of  South  African  affairs.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  pleasure  with  which  many  of  them  will  teach 
the  new-comer  the  two  Afrikaans  adages  which  epitomize  the 
alleged  indolence  of  their  countrymen.  “  Wait  a  bit  ”,  runs 
the  one.  “  To-morrow  is  also  a  day  ”,  echoes  the  other.  The 
Englishman,  who,  as  Mr.  Noel  Coward  reminds  us,  will  not 
learn  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  when  he  goes  abroad, 
detects  a  good  deal  of  indolence  in  South  Africa  if  he  is  en¬ 
couraged  in  this  way  to  look  for  it.  And  no  one  could  be  more 
completely  deceived.  The  British  troops  soon  learned  in  the 
South  African  War  that  the  Boer  could  move  when  he  had 
occasion  to  do  so  ;  and  the  most  recent  manifestation  of 
Afrikaner  speed,  in  the  economic  and  political  changes  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  has  once  more  taught  commentators  on  South 
African  politics  that  it  is  not  safe  either  to  generalize  or  to 
prophesy. 

On  December  21st,  1932,  South  African  money  was  probably 
more  firmly  established  on  the  gold  standard  than  it  had  been 
at  any  time  since  England  abandoned  it  fifteen  months  earlier. 
No  one  then,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  political 
situation,  would  have  paid  any  attention  to  a  report  that  either 
General  Hertzog  or  General  Smuts  was  prepared  to  accept 
a  seat  in  a  Cabinet  which  contained  the  other.  Yet  within  a 
week  South  Africa  had  left  the  gold  standard,  and  on  February 
23rd,  a  coalition  was  officially  announced  in  which  General 
Smuts  had  consented  to  serve  in  a  government  led  by  General 
Hertzog.  Early  in  May  the  South  African  electorate  will  be 
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asked  to  register  its  approval  of  both  events.  For  once,  surely, 
the  result  cannot  be  in  doubt. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  much  room  for  speculation  in  the 
general  situation  created  by  these  two  events.  South  African 
money  is  now  worth  but  seventy  per  cent  of  its  former  value 
in  terms  of  gold  currencies.  How  are  the  monetary  authorities 
maintaining  that  depreciation  ?  Will  it  continue  ?  How  is  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country  affected  ?  And  in  the 
political  arena  :  how  stable  in  fact  is  this  coalition  of  the 
Nationalists  and  the  South  African  party  ?  Can  it  formulate 
a  programme  which  will  prevent  the  early  emergence  of  a 
strong  opposition  ? 

I 

In  order  to  understand  the  coalition,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
both  backwards  and  forwards  a  little.  Reference  backward  will 
explain  General  Hertzog’s  willingness  to  bury  the  hatchet ; 
contemplation  of  the  economic  problems  which  will  confront 
South  African  governments  during  the  next  few  sessions  may 
account  for  the  readiness  of  General  Smuts  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  action  with  the  Nationalists. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  hardly  yet  twenty-three  years 
old.  For  two  years  General  Smuts,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  General  Hertzog,  Minister  of  Justice,  sat  together  in 
Botha’s  first  Cabinet.  The  issue  on  which  General  Hertzog 
resigned  at  the  end  of  1912  was  constitutional,  and  largely 
sentimental.  There  was  still  a  strong  suspicion,  if  not  hatred 
of  the  British  among  the  Dutch  farmers  in  the  more  remote 
districts.  That  distrust  found  expression  in  the  Republican 
ideal,  which  General  Hertzog  made  the  basis  of  the  Nationalist 
party.  In  the  formation  of  the  new  party,  twenty  years  ago. 
General  Hertzog  had  the  assistance,  as  organizer  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  of  Mr.  Tielman  Roos,  who,  oddly  enough,  is  now 
immediately,  though  indirectly,  responsible  for  the  Hertzog- 
Smuts  coalition. 

The  Nationalist  party  was  undoubtedly  helped  by  the  War, 
which  provided  it  with  a  popular  economic  policy.  The  two 
most  significant  economic  effects  of  the  War  on  South  Africa 
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concerned  the  gold  mines  and  the  urban  industries  ;  and  the 
Nationalist  party,  hitherto  strongest  among  the  more  remote 
Dutch  farmers,  who  were  not  likely  to  appreciate  the  real 
significance  of  Dominion  status,  gained  an  important  accession 
of  strength.  The  difficulty  in  securing  manufactured  imports 
during  the  war  led  to  urban  industrial  development,  with  the 
inevitable  consequence  that  when  peace  was  declared  there 
was  a  strong  demand  for  protection  to  safeguard  invested 
capital  against  a  renewed  flood  of  imports.  It  was  good 
Nationalist  politics  to  promise  protection  for  South  African 
industry  against  British  exporters. 

As  regards  gold  mining,  immediately  after  the  War,  when 
the  foreign  exchanges  were  unpegged,  gold  was  worth  no 
shillings  an  ounce  instead  of  85  shillings,  costs  had  not  risen 
equally,  and  boom  conditions  prevailed.  The  South  African 
currency  was,  however,  pegged  to  sterling,  and  after  the 
Cunliffe  Committee  report  of  1919  it  became  clear  that  the 
value  of  the  currency  would  be  allowed  to  rise  in  terms  of 
gold.  That  meant  a  gradual  decline  in  the  profitability  of 
gold-mining  as  deflation  progressed,  and  the  closing  down  of 
low-grade  mines  unless  costs  could  be  reduced.  Cost  reduc¬ 
tions  would  be  achieved  if  free  trade  were  allowed  in  mining 
stores  ;  but  the  mining  capital  was  largely  in  British  hands, 
and  profits  went  to  overseas  investors.  It  was  consequently 
good  Nationalist  politics  to  oppose  the  foreign  mine  magnates 
and  protect  South  African  suppliers  of  stores. 

The  political  wisdom  of  that  policy  was  confirmed  by  the 
labour  aspect  of  the  question.  Trade  union  organization  had 
been  strengthened  by  war  conditions,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  new  urban  artisan  population  consisted  of  young  Dutch¬ 
men  from  Nationalist  homes.  Much  the  same  was  true  of  the 
white  mine-workers.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
growing  Labour  party  had  strong  sympathy  with  the  Nation¬ 
alists.  The  post-war  flood  of  manufactured  imports  drove  the 
harassed  industrialists  to  press  for  wage  cuts.  There  was  talk 
of  a  dilution  of  white  labour  by  an  increased  use  of  natives. 
The  Nationalist  party,  representing  the  back-veld  farmers, 
was  hardly  likely  to  favour  the  migration  of  more  native  labour 
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from  the  country  to  the  towns  and  the  mines.  There  was 
consequently  an  important  coincidence  of  economic  interest  in 
the  post-war  Nationalist  and  Labour  parties. 

When  General  Smuts  reconstituted  his  Cabinet  in  March, 
1921,  at  the  height  of  the  depression,  for  the  Fourth  Union 
Parliament,  the  government  had  a  bad  time  ahead.  For  three 
years  it  battled  with  the  slump  and  brought  upon  itself  the 
odium  which  is  the  lot  of  every  government  that  reduces  its 
expenditure.  Wages  were  reduced  on  the  State  railways  ; 
and  when  the  strike  came  in  the  gold  mines  in  1922,  General 
Smuts  himself  intervened  with  the  Defence  Force  and  quelled 
the  disturbances.  His  attempts  thereafter  to  win  back 
popularity  were  unavailing.  Railway  rates  were  cut  to  the 
farmers,  and  a  measure  of  protection  was  granted  to  industry  ; 
but  General  Smuts  had  to  contend  with  free  traders  in  his 
Cabinet  and  among  his  mine-owner  supporters,  and  he  failed 
to  satisfy  the  industrialists.  A  whole  code  of  industrial  legisla¬ 
tion  was  passed  in  an  endeavour  to  placate  labour.  The  white 
workers  were  in  this  way  still  more  effectively  entrenched 
against  competition.  In  1924  came  an  election.  In  spite  of 
all,  General  Smuts  was  decisively  beaten  by  the  Nationalist- 
Labour  alliance,  just  as  economic  conditions  were  showing 
signs  of  improvement. 

General  Hertzog’s  Pact  government  of  1924  could  hardly 
have  wished  for  more  favourable  conditions  in  which  to 
inaugurate  its  popular  policy  of  economic  nationalism.  For 
five  years  prosperity  hid  from  most  of  the  population  the 
subsidy  and  counter-subsidy  of  one  section  at  the  expense  of 
another  which  the  new  legislation  involved.  Thorough¬ 
going  protection  was  applied  with  the  minimum  of  delay. 
By  way  of  tribute  to  the  Republican  ideal,  the  Imperial  pref¬ 
erence  granted  on  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was 
drastically  curtailed.  Farmers’  requirements  were  exempted 
from  the  new  import  duties,  but  the  new  Government  obviously 
derived  some  satisfaction  from  increasing  the  working  costs 
of  the  gold  mines.  The  colour-bar  regulations  in  the  mines 
having  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  in  contravention 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  an  amending  law  was  passed,  against 
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strong  opposition,  to  legalise  the  colour-bar  and  make  it 
possible  to  extend  it  to  mechanical  trades  in  general.  In¬ 
dustrial  labour  was  favoured  further  by  an  important  Wage 
Act,  intended  at  first  to  make  minimum  wages  secure  for  the 
lowest-paid  white  workers,  but  used  throughout  to  fix  wages 
for  the  whole  hierarchy  of  occupations  involved  in  the  industries 
to  which  it  was  applied.  These  two  pieces  of  legislation, 
together  with  the  series  of  Native  Bills  which  constituted 
General  Hertzog’s  attempt  “  to  solve  the  native  question  ”, 
had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  native  peoples. 

Most  significant  from  the  aspect  of  party  organization, 
however,  was  General  Hertzog’s  “  conversion  ”  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1926  to  an  acceptance  of  Dominion  status  as 
there  defined.  Thereafter,  so  far  as  the  Nationalist  party  was 
concerned.  Republicanism  was  dead. 

The  election  of  1929  revealed  the  absence  of  any  remaining 
important  difference  between  the  platforms  of  the  Nationalist 
and  South  African  parties.  Not  united  in  opposing  General 
Hertzog’s  native  policy  ;  unwilling  to  criticise  protection,  the 
Labour  legislation  and  the  other  manifestations  of  “  economic 
nationalism  ”,  the  South  African  Party  fell  back  upon  the 
”  secession  ”  bogey  as  the  mainstay  of  its  election  propaganda. 
The  Nationalists  merely  pointed  in  reply  to  their  record  during 
five  years  of  prosperity.  Labour  was  in  difficulties  over  the 
question  of  native  trades  unions.  The  upshot  was  that  Labour 
lost  ground,  together  with  the  South  African  Party,  and  the 
Nationalist  government  was  returned  with  an  absolute  majority 
of  ten  in  a  House  of  148  members.  Already  in  1929,  with 
native  unrest  in  the  background,  there  was  repeated  talk  of 
one  strong  Centre  Party.  Mr.  Tielman  Roos,  for  five  years 
Minister  of  Justice,  took  the  opportunity  to  retire  out  of  politics 
to  a  Judgeship  in  the  Appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

H 

In  1929  began  the  fall  in  the  world  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.  The  Sixth  Parliament,  now  about  to  be  dissolved, 
has  been  almost  as  unfortunate  an  experience  for  General 
Hertzog  as  the  Fourth  was  for  General  Smuts.  During  the 
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five  years  of  prosperity  the  farmers  bought  more  land  at  high 
prices,  and  increased  their  indebtedness  to  the  banks,  the 
trust  companies  and  the  boards  of  executors.  The  price  of 
wool  fell  quickly  to  one  quarter  of  its  previous  figure,  other 
produce  followed  suit,  and  within  a  year  of  the  Nationalist 
Government’s  triumphant  return  South  Africa  had  become 
a  country  of  bankrupt  farmers,  the  creditor  institutions  holding 
mortgages  on  which  they  dared  not  foreclose,  and  industry 
itself  selling  less  and  less  because  of  the  farmers’  reduced 
purchasing  power.  The  gold-mining  industry  alone  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  its  output  and  to  yield  additional  revenue  to 
the  harassed  government.  Deficits  occurred  in  the  national 
accounts  and  taxes  were  increased. 

In  September,  1931,  the  United  Kingdom  abandoned  the 
gold  standard,  and  thereafter  South  Africa  saw  the  purchasing 
power  of  her  best  customer  rapidly  decline.  Already  the 
unexpected  fall  in  the  value  of  exports  had  caused  additional 
difficulties  by  upsetting  the  balance  of  payments  until  imports 
could  be  curtailed  correspondingly.  The  collapse  of  sterling 
reduced  exports  still  further,  and  gave  an  added  stimulus  to 
imports.  The  Nationalist  government  did  what  it  could  to 
adjust  the  balance.  One  thing  it  declined  to  do,  and  that  was 
to  abandon  the  gold  standard  and  relieve  the  situation  for 
debtors  by  breaking  faith  with  creditors  who  had  lent  gold 
pounds. 

Nevertheless,  the  belief  was  strong  in  the  early  months  that 
the  government  would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  make  the 
South  African  pound  follow  sterling,  and  funds  to  the  amount 
of  about  3^20,000,000  were  transferred  into  sterling  before 
December,  1932,  by  private  speculators  who  anticipated  a 
profit  from  repatriating  them  afterwards.  I’he  transfer  of 
funds  necessitated  the  calling-in  of  advances  by  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  further  contraction  of  imports.  As  compared 
with  1929,  exports  were  down  in  1932  from  £96,000,000  to 
£67,000,000,  and  imports  had  been  cut  from  £84,000,000  to 
£32,000,000.  By  that  means  the  speculative  outflow  of 
capital  was  successfully  financed,  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
additional  embarrassment  throughout  the  country. 
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The  South  African  party  seized  the  opportunity  to  attribute 
the  whole  of  the  country’s  suffering  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
government  in  refusing  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  deliberately  depreciating  the  exchange  value  of 
the  currency.  During  the  course  of  1932  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Government  therefore  increased  steadily. 

On  December  21st,  Mr.  Tielman  Roos  resigned  from  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  to  throw  his  bomb  into  the  political 
arena.  He  still  wielded  enormous  influence  over  the  Transvaal 
Nationalists,  and  it  was  assumed  throughout  the  country  that 
his  supporters  could  wreck  the  Government.  A  sudden 
speculative  rush  took  place  out  of  South  African  currency 
into  sterling  and  gold  sovereigns  ;  and  when  the  Cabinet  met 
in  Pretoria  on  Christmas  morning  it  evidently  decided  that  it 
was  too  late  to  save  the  situation.  Convertibility  of  the 
currency  was  suspended,  and  the  South  African  pound  was 
allowed  to  sink  to  parity  with  sterling,  thirty  per  cent,  below 
its  former  gold  value.  There  is  has  since  been  held. 

Ill 

It  remains  to  enquire  into  the  process  by  which  the  South 
African  pound  has  been  maintained  during  the  present  year  at 
parity  with  sterling,  and  into  the  likelihood  of  that  process 
being  continued  indefinitely.  The  answers  to  those  questions 
may  provide  a  possible  explanation  of  the  willingness  of  General 
Smuts  to  share  the  responsibility  for  carrying  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Nationalist  party,  rather  than  wait  for  an 
election. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  case  presented  by  those  who  opposed 
the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  that  it  would  not  relieve 
the  position  of  debtor  producers  and  others  whose  money 
costs  exceeded  their  receipts.  Obviously  a  great  deal  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  at  present  unprofitable  would  become  a  paying 
proposition  if  the  money  value  of  the  output  could  be  raised 
by  depreciating  the  currency,  and  money  costs  did  not  rise 
(at  least  immediately)  sufficiently  to  close  the  margin.  The  gain 
accrues  as  much  to  farmers  who  sell  their  produce  in  the  world 
market,  and  can  convert  their  receipts  in  foreign  currencies 
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(into  more  South  African  pounds  than  before,  as  it  does  to 
gold  mining.  “  Low-grade  ”  farm  land  becomes  workable 
equally  with  low-grade  ore.  What  was  argued,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  firstly  that  the  capitalistic  system  is  not  likely  to 
go  on  working  indefinitely  on  the  basis  of  avoiding  bank¬ 
ruptcies  by  currency  manipulations  aimed  at  defrauding 
creditors,  and  secondly  that  in  countries  situated  as  is  South 
Africa,  with  a  considerable  export  surplus  in  its  balance  of 
payments,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  and  costly  to  hold 
the  value  of  the  pound  down  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies. 

The  events  of  the  present  year  have  shown  the  wisdom  of 
this  latter  view.  As  soon  as  the  depreciation  was  effected, 
there  followed  an  immediate  repatriation  of  balances  to  take 
the  profit.  The  weekly  Reserve  Bank  statements  reflect  the 
movement.  On  January  13th,  1932,  the  South  African  Reserve 
Bank  held  no  foreign  bills  in  London  and  no  sterling.  Since 
that  date,  the  public  has  sold  sterling  to  the  commercial  banks 
in  exchange  for  South  African  pounds,  and  the  commercial 
.  banks  have  re-sold  the  sterling  to  the  Reserve  Bank,  which 
has  “  pegged  the  exchange  ”  in  that  it  has  kept  its  rate  un¬ 
altered  in  spite  of  the  transfers.  In  seven  weeks  its  foreign 
bill  holdings  have  increased  by  over  £i  1,000,000.  At  the  same 

Stime  the  deposits  of  the  commercial  banks  at  the  Reserve  Bank 
have  swollen  from  under  £4,000,000  to  over  £16,000,000. 
And  the  flow  continues.  For  how  long  will  the  Reserve  Bank 
continue  to  keep  the  bulk  of  its  assets  invested  in  the  short¬ 
term  market  at  present  discount  rates  ?  For  how  long,  also, 
will  the  commercial  banks  be  compelled  to  keep  their  funds 
earning  no  interest  at  the  Reserve  Bank  ?  The  problem 
I  that  faces  the  banking  authorities  in  South  Africa  is  how  to 
engineer  an  inflation  quickly.  The  only  alternative  is  for  the 
Reserve  Bank  to  sell  sterling,  which  means,  of  course,  to  allow 
the  South  African  pound  to  rise  and  eliminate  once  more  the 
advantages  to  debtors  and  exporters.  So  long  as  these  advan¬ 
tages  remain,  exports  are  stimulated  and  imports  deterred, 
with  a  consequent  intensification  of  the  tendency  of  the  South 
African  currency  to  rise  and  of  sterling  assets  to  accumulate 
I  in  the  Reserve  Bank. 
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Inflation  in  South  Africa  will  gradually  reduce  the  advantage 
from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  At  the  moment  the 
gold  mines,  the  exporting  farmers  and  the  government  flnances 
all  benefit.  Gold  ore  containing  five  penn5rweights  of  fine 
gold  per  ton  yields  nearly  thirty  shillings,  as  compared  with 
2IS.  3d.  per  ton,  while  costs  are  at  the  moment  little  affected. 
The  immediate  burden  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
is  therefore  concentrated  upon  those  sections  whose  receipts 
are  fixed  in  terms  of  South  African  money  and  whose  expendi¬ 
ture  is  largely  on  imports.  Inflation  will,  in  due  course,  raise 
costs  and  lead  to  a  rise  in  wage-rates.  Already  large  increases 
have  been  demanded.  The  time-lag  will  undoubtedly  be 
greatest  in  the  case  of  native  labour. 

The  period  of  transition  will  consequently  be  a  time  of 
anxiety  for  any  government  confronted  by  a  strong  opposition 
determined  to  make  political  capital  out  of  its  freedom  from 
responsibility.  Both  General  Smuts  and  General  Hertzog, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  bitter  memories  of  periods  of  transition 
since  the  War.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  prefer  to  face  the 
future  together.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  surprising  that  they  should 
have  agreed,  in  view  of  the  almost  inevitable  native  unrest 
which  will  be  aroused  by  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  that 
repressive  native  legislation  is  no  longer  “  urgent  There 
will  be  trouble  enough  without  that. 


GERMANY  IN  REVOLU.TION 
By  Harrison  Brown 

IN  Germany  a  revolution  has  occurred  as  unlike  the  jejune 
affair  of  1918  as  steel  is  unlike  paper.  Last  month  I  wrote 
that  the  Weimar  episode  was  over.  It  is  now  already  safe 
to  say  that  the  attempt  of  the  pre-war  reaction  to  re-assume 
control  has  also  failed,  and  that  Germany  is  once  more  launched 
upon  a  course  which  bids  fair  to  change  far  more  than  Germany. 

It  is  customary  to  ascribe  the  phenomenon  of  National- 
Socialism  to  three  chief  causes  :  to  the  demagogic  peace  of 
Versailles  and  the  iniquitous  Allied  policy  of  humiliation  which 
followed  ;  to  the  catastrophes  of  defeat,  invasion,  inflation 
and  the  economic  crisis  which  together  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  shifting  sand  which  is  all  young  Germany  has 
had  to  build  upon  ;  and  to  the  weak  incompetence  of  the 
“  Weimar  Parties,”  and  especially  that  of  the  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders.  These  factors  may  indeed  be  enough  to  account 
for  the  hysterical  enthusiasm  which  enables  a  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  be  applauded  for  saying  that  the  Government 
needs  no  economic  programme,  “  for  the  name  of  Adolf 
Hitler  is  a  programme  in  itself.”  But  behind  all  the  prejudice 
and  emotionalism  which  the  Nazis  have  fostered  and  exploited 
lies  something  less  definable  and  more  deserving  of  sympathy  ; 
something  from  which  the  frenzied  demagogues  of  Hitler  have 
profited  without  comprehending,  and  which  has  gone  far  to 
make  their  experiment  appear  acceptable  to  the  German 
people.  What  is  happening  in  Germany  today  is  more  than 
a  political  transformation.  For  want  of  a  better  term  it  may 
be  called  a  religious  movement.  The  German  people  feel  that 
they  are  not  en  rapport^  that,  despite  their  technical  achieve¬ 
ments  and  superficial  modernism,  they  are  out  of  tune  with 
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the  times.  Their  national  movement  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unconscious  attempt  to  remedy  this  condition.  A  people 
long  satisfied  with  blind  obedience  is  struggling  to  attain  the 
inner  calm  of  self-assurance. 

A  few  weeks  ago  National-Socialism  was  in  full  process  of 
disintegration.  Today  its  much  proclaimed  “  Third  Reich  ” 
is  an  established  fact  and  Fascism  has  penetrated  every  vein  of 
the  body  politic  of  Germany.  Historically  one  man  will  be 
seen  to  be  responsible  for  this  transformation,  Franz  von 
Papen.  It  was  Papen  who  overthrew  Schleicher  with  the 
intention  of  reigning  in  his  stead.  And  it  was  Papen  who,  to 
avoid  arrest  by  Schleicher  and  the  Reichswehr,  summoned 
Hitler  to  be  Chancellor.  President  von  Hindenburg  has  been 
merely  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others  during  all  the  events 
of  this  year. 

But  Papen ’s  attempt  to  save  Junkerdom  by  using  the  Nazis 
as  a  foil  brought  one  of  the  swiftest  retributions  in  history. 
He  called  forth  a  monster  over  which  he  speedily  lost  control 
and  for  once  found  somebody  whose  actions  were  swifter  than 
his  own.  Hitler  became  Chancellor  and  for  a  week  or  two  was 
Papen’s  office  boy.  In  the  Cabinet  were  only  two  Nazi 
colleagues,  Frick  and  Goring,  and  in  addition,  so  the  Junkers 
naively  considered,  they  had  Hitler  bound  by  a  “  pledge.” 
But  the  Junkers  reckoned  without  Mussolini,  whose  detailed 
advice  it  was  which  enabled  the  tables  to  be  so  completely 
turned  upon  them.  As  Commissioner  for  the  Prussian  Minister 
of  the  Interior  Captain  Goring  was  technically  subordinate  to 
von  Papen,  in  whose  hands  the  Presidential  decree  of  February 
6th  had  vested  such  powers  as  were  left  to  the  Government  of 
Prussia  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  judgment  of  October.  But 
it  was  Goring  who  acted,  Papen  and  Hugenberg  were  scarcely 
in  the  news  even  during  the  election  campaign  ;  since  that 
event  they  simply  have  not  counted. 

Quite  early  in  February,  Provincial  Governors  and  Police 
presidents  were  summarily  dismissed  by  Goring,  and  smaller 
administrative  posts  throughout  the  country  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  The  Nazi  Hohenzollern,  Prince  August  Wilhelm, 
said  in  a  public  speech  that  Goring’s  office  was  filled  to  the 
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ceiling  with  demands  for  jobs  from  faithful  Nazis.  Each 
morning  the  German  public  awoke  to  discover  that  some  new 
step  had  been  taken  by  the  Nazis  to  consolidate  their  position 
and  find  posts  for  their  followers,  irrespective  of  competence  ; 
and  a  common  feature  outside  police  stations  was  a  queue  of 
people  waiting  to  “  inform  ”  against  their  personal  enemies. 

Long  before  the  elections  of  March  5th,  the  campaign  had 
become  a  farce.  All  Communist  meetings  were  forbidden  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  Socialists,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  speak  at  all,  did  so  in  dread  of  some  agent  provocateur 
raising  a  forbidden  cry,  which  instantly  “  provoked  ”  the 
police  to  fire.  The  Communist  and  Socialist  Press  were 
finally  suppressed  altogether,  and  on  election  day  nothing 
more  was  permitted  than  a  man  outside  the  polling  booths 
bearing  a  placard  “  Vote  List  X,”  without  the  Party  title. 
Nor  did  the  Catholics  escape.  On  February  i8th,  Germania 
and  the  Catholic  Press  throughout  Prussia  were  suspended  for 
publishing  an  outspoken  manifesto  from  thirteen  leading 
Catholic  associations.  “  What  will  be  the  end  of  this  ?  ”  it 
concluded.  “  A  life  and  death  struggle,  front  against  front. 
Germany  the  scene  of  civil  war.” 

But  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  continued  and  on 
February  20th  Goring  issued  an  edict  to  the  Prussian  Police 
which  was  a  deliberate  incitement  to  shoot  the  Opposition. 
”  Police  who  make  use  of  their  fire-arms  in  the  course  of  their 
duties  will  be  protected  by  my  authority,  whatever  may  be 
the  result.  Those  who  hesitate  may,  on  the  other  hand,  expect 
disciplinary  action  .  .  .  Every  policeman  must  constantly 
remember  that  the  omission  to  adopt  strong  measures  will 
weigh  against  him  more  heavily  than  a  fault  committed  in 
execution  of  such  measures.”  The  following  day  the  new 
Nazi  Police  Chief  of  Berlin,  Admiral  von  Levetzow,  spoke 
in  even  more  violent  language.  Less  than  a  week  later  the 
step  was  taken  which  finally  and  officially  established  the  rule 
of  force  as  supreme  and  unique  in  Germany.  The 
”  political  organizations  ”  which  had  been  dissolved  by 
Briining  as  a  menace  to  public  order  were  enrolled  by  Goring 
as  “  auxiliary  police.” 
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Since  then  a  reign  of  terror  has  been  in  operation  which  will 
eventually  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  ugliest  in  recent 
European  history.  It  is  inexcusable  on  any  grounds  and 
explicable  only  by  the  characters  of  those  who  led  and 
conducted  it.  These  men  had  never  been  persecuted 
themselves — on  the  contrary,  many  are  criminals  with  whom 
past  Governments  had  dealt  far  too  leniently  ;  as  for  the 
“  Communist  danger  ”  which  served  as  the  excuse,  it  was 
a  myth  invented  for  the  purpose  of  the  excesses,  and  is 
laughed  at  by  everyone  acquainted  with  the  recent  situation  in 
Germany. 

The  Nazi  terror  has  been  conducted  officially,  and  its  starting 
point  was  the  firing  of  the  Reichstag  building  on  February 
27th.  This  act  of  arson  was  committed  by  a  Dutch  ex-Com- 
munist  named  van  der  Liibbe,  who,  though  found  by  the 
police  without  his  shirt,  still  conveniently  had  his  Party  papers 
about  him  and  even  appeared  in  the  police  photographs  still 
holding  the  matches  with  which  he  lit  the  fire  !  The  outrage 
well  served  its  double  purpose  ;  simple-minded  peasants  were 
stampeded  into  the  Nazi  camp  and  the  fiercest  measures  be¬ 
came  for  a  time  permissible.  The  following  day  a  “  Decree 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Nation  from  the  Communist  Danger  ” 
was  promulgated  and  thereby  all  articles  of  the  Constitution 
were  suspended  which  related  to  privacy  of  domicile,  protection 
of  property  and  inviolability  of  the  mails.  The  reactionary 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  remarked  upon  the  skilful  use  of 
the  Communist  scare.  In  other  countries  too  the  strange 
story  of  the  fire  being  the  work  of  Communists  roused  universal 
scepticism. 

The  ferocity  of  the  official  measures  and  the  countless 
outrages  which  began  to  take  place  caused  something  like  a 
panic  in  Berlin.  Rumours  were  rife  of  a  Nazi  plan  to  stage  a 
massacre  of  their  opponents  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  when 
torchlight  processions  of  S.A.  troops  were  ordered  to  take 
place  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  Reich.  Bon¬ 
fires  were  lit  on  many  hills,  especially  along  the  frontiers,  and 
that  evening  Goebbels,  from  an  aeroplane  flying  towards  East 
Prussia,  shrieked  through  the  microphone  :  “  I  am  over  the 
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Polish  Corridor,  I  can  see  Germany  on  either  side,  the  frontier 
is  aflame.” 

Anti-Semitism  is  not  infrequently  a  form  of  inferiority 
complex,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  should  be  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
the  Italian  and  German  Fascisms.  For  years  the  Nazi  leaders 
have  inveighed  against  Jewry  and  promised  the  people 
“  vengeance.”  In  so  far  as  the  leaders  are  concerned  it  is 
sheer  demagogy.  Goebbels,  the  cleverest  propagandist  and 
most  cynical  of  the  band,  who  has  exploited  anti-Semitism 
even  more  than  the  others,  said  once  to  a  foreign  acquaintance  : 
“  Why  do  you  take  this  race-theory  stuff  so  seriously  ?  Cannot 
you  see  that  it  is  only  intended  for  the  people  ?  ” 

But  amongst  the  rank  and  file  it  has  taken  such  hold  that  the 
effects  will  not  pass  quickly.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  printed 
card  which  was  thrust  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  acquaintance 
in  Berlin  last  summer.  It  reads  :  ‘‘You  are  in  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  Jew.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  German  woman  to  pay 
attention  to  a  Jew,  much  less  to  associate  with  one.  We 
presume  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  import  of  your  action 
and  we  warn  you.  Should  it  be  clear  from  our  further  observa¬ 
tion  that  this  warning  has  not  sufficed,  then  your  name  will  be 
registered  amongst  those  women  who  possess  no  pride  of  race 
and  who  have  given  themselves  to  Jews.  In  the  new  Germany  a 
visible  mark  will  be  cut  or  branded  on  the  face  of  such  persons, 
as  a  sign  for  every  German  man.  Do  not  believe  that  this  is 
a  joke  or  an  empty  threat.  You  have  been  warned  and  will 
be  further  observed.” 

At  the  time  of  the  elections  Goring  was  approached  by  a 
Jewish  organization  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  Jewish 
citizens  against  excesses.  He  promised  that  the  lives  of 
‘‘  honest  ”  Jews  should  be  safeguarded.  A  few  days  later  he 
was  announcing  that  he  “  refused  to  admit  that  the  police  are 
a  defence  squad  for  Jewish  stores.  An  end  must  be  put  at 
last  to  the  nonsense  of  every  rogue  being  able  to  call  on  the 
police  when  he  meets  with  his  deserts.  No,  the  police  protect 
everyone  who  walks  about  honestly  in  Germany,  but  they  are 
not  there  to  protect  rogues  and  vagabonds,  swindlers,  profiteers 
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and  traitors.  The  Germany  of  today  is  not  the  Germany  of  a 
Briining  or  of  a  Stresemann.”  And  this  more  than  usually 
unbalanced  speech  concluded  :  “  For  years  we  have  told  the 
people  ‘  You  can  settle  accounts  with  the  traitors  We  stand 
by  our  word.  Accounts  are  being  settled.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  same  time  Hitler  was 
issuing  one  of  his  calls  to  discipline,  and  seeking  vainly  to 
throw  on  the  shoulders  of  unknown  Communist  agents  pro¬ 
vocateurs  responsibility  for  the  murders  and  outrages  of  his 
own  rabble.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  is  one  of  the  few  clear 
signs  which  support  the  many  rumours  from  Berlin  of  an 
approaching  split  in  the  Nazi  ranks.  Goring  has  grown  too 
big  for  his  shoes,  and  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  either  he  or 
Hitler  will  have  to  go.  Unless  he  resorts  to  violence  it  is 
likely  to  be  Goring  who  will  go.  There  have  been  scandals  in 
plenty  in  the  Brown  House  before,  but  so  skilfully  has  Hitler 
kept  control  that  this  is  the  first  time  another  leader  has 
dared  to  aspire  to  supreme  command,  or  to  speak  of  “  my 
movement.”  Hitler  is  a  mystic  of  mediocre  intelligence  who 
functions  only  in  a  state  of  self-hypnosis.  He  is  said  on  good 
authority  to  declaim  to  the  Cabinet  in  the  same  empty  phrases 
with  which  he  harangues  the  crowd.  Goring’s  megalomania 
has  a  different  foundation.  He  has  been  made  drunk  by  the 
sudden  possession  of  unlimited  power  over  countless  lives. 
“  Brutality  ”  is  a  word  which  has  figured  prominently  in 
official  statements  from  Berlin  of  recent  weeks.  Goring  is 
brutality  personified.  It  is  obvious  that  Hitler  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  what  is  happening  today,  but  it  is  probable 
also  that  he  is  astute  enough  to  wish  now  to  end  the  reign  of 
terror. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  signs  point  to  the  probability 
of  the  S.A.  having  got  out  of  hand.  Nor  is  this  surprising  in 
view  of  the  character  of  those  usually  in  command  of  Storm 
Troop  Detachments.  They  include  men  like  Heines,  a 
blackguard  of  the  old  “  Black  Reichswehr  ”  who  is  stationed  at 
Breslau,  and  Count  Helldorf,  the  leader  of  the  Berlin  S.A. 
Whilst  Hitler  was  calling  for  abstention  from  “  individual 
acts  ”  on  the  part  of  his  followers,  Helldorf  was  addressing  a 
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large  crowd  from  the  windows  of  the  Karl  Liebknecht  Haus, 
demanding  that  three  Communists  should  be  killed  for  every 
Nazi  who  was  shot.  This  man  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
thug  years  before  the  S.A  as  a  whole  had  earned  its  present 
unsavoury  notoriety  for  cowardly  blackguardism.  He  was 
first  noticed  abroad  when  he  led  a  group  of  his  hooligans  in  a 
raid  upon  the  Kurfiirstendamm  a  year  ago.  Cafes  were 
wrecked  on  that  occasion  and  passers-by  who  looked  as  if 
they  might  be  Jews  were  attacked  and  beaten.  With  such 
“  leaders  ”  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  in  great  cities  like 
Breslau  and  Chemnitz  the  provincial  courts  have  been  invaded, 
Judges  and  State  attorneys  being  arrested  at  the  point  of  the 
revolver  and  removed  forcibly  from  the  Bench. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  is  some  connection  between 
Hitler’s  difficulties  within  the  camp  and  the  temporary  dropping 
of  threats  to  foreign  correspondents.  The  home  press  has, 
of  course,  been  completely  muzzled  and  almost  the  only  items 
of  interest  to  be  gleaned  from  it  are  the  growing  signs  of  alarm 
in  Nationalist  circles  at  the  headstrong  action  of  their  allies. 
Telephones  of  those  known  to  be  interested  in  politics  have 
been  tapped  for  weeks,  and  on  several  occasions  British  corre¬ 
spondents  speaking  to  London  have  been  inconvenienced  by 
interrupted  calls.  Immediately  after  the  elections  a  com¬ 
munique  was  issued  by  the  Government  stating  that  “  strong 
measures  ’*  would  be  taken  against  foreign  journalists  who 
spread  malicious  reports,  which  in  the  circumstances  may  be 
taken  to  mean  those  who  were  guilty  of  honest  reporting.  At 
least  one  American  correspondent  had  his  cables  returned  to 
him  later  with  the  explanation  that  the  censored  portion 
“  endangered  the  safety  of  the  German  State.”  Three  French 
journalists  were  announced  to  be  expelled,  and  in  the  case  of 
one  of  them,  the  correspondent  of  the  Petit  ParisieHy  the 
threat  was  maintained  until  the  French  Government  an¬ 
nounced  that  two  German  Nationalist  correspondents  would 
be  expelled  from  France  for  every  Frenchman  sent  out  of 
Germany. 

The  fact  that  the  elections  were  a  farce  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  an  illegal  one,  if  judged  by  ordinary  standards. 
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does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  were  a  triumph  for  the  Nazis. 
The  results  enable  Hitler  to  cloak  the  acts  of  his  Party  in  the 
garb  of  “  constitutionalism.”  The  Communist  Party  has  been 
proscribed  by  the  simple  expedient  of  imprisoning  as  many 
of  its  eighty-one  deputies  as  can  be  found.  (The  newspapers 
announce  that  their  fate  is  uncertain.)  Thus  the  Government 
has  a  simple  majority  in  the  new  Reichstag  and,  if  the  Centre 
supported  them,  would  have  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary 
to  pass  a  Bill  providing  for  Constitutional  amendments.  In 
general  the  election  results  were  as  prophesied,  except  that 
the  Nazi  attack  upon  the  abstaining  vote  was  more  successful. 
They  seem  to  have  gained  little  from  other  parties,  and  their 
increase  of  five  and  a  half  million  votes  must  be  put  down 
chiefly  to  the  success  of  the  ramp  about  the  Communist  danger, 
the  Bavarian  peasant  being  especially  susceptible.  The  Centre 
gained  slightly  and  the  Nationalists  lost  a  little,  both  being 
results  which  were  predicted. 

By  far  the  most  striking  thing  was  the  “  Red  ”  discipline. 
Despite  the  open  persecution  of  their  members  and  deputies, 
the  prohibition  of  demonstrations  and  meetings  and  the 
suppression  of  their  newspapers,  the  Social-Democrats  polled 
7,176,500  votes,  losing  a  mere  75,000  throughout  the  Reich. 
Outside  Prussia,  where  the  persecution  was  less  intense,  the 
Socialists  actually  gained  half  a  million  votes.  The  rank  and 
file  showed  a  discipline  worthy  of  better  leadership.  That  the 
Communists  should  have  dropped  a  million  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
prising,  and  some  of  the  proletariat  no  doubt  swung  over 
again  to  the  Nazis.  But  in  the  circumstances  the  Communist 
vote  is  as  noteworthy  as  that  of  the  Socialists,  since  not 
only  were  many  of  them  in  flight  or  in  hiding,  but  known 
Communists  voted  literally  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

Since  Parliamentary  Government  is  over  and  since  the 
Fascists  will  in  any  case  continue  to  rule,  the  figures  themselves 
have  only  a  limited  value.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  see 
that  intimidation  had  very  little  effect.  Hitler  can  claim  by 
far  the  largest  party,  but  it  is  also  true  that  his  support  at  the 
polls  owed  much  to  ignorance  and  emotionalism.  The 
politically  conscious  element  of  the  country  remains  over- 
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whelmingly  hostile.  The  fact  is  significant,  emotion  and 
ignorance  are  useful  factors  for  a  war  policy,  but  make  poor 
support  for  constructive  statesmanship,  even  in  normal  times. 
If  Hitler  is  to  keep  the  peace  the  indications  are  that  he  will 
have  to  turn  sharply  Left,  a  fact  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  alarm  of  his  allies,  and  perhaps  explains  such 
manoeuvres  as  the  reported  Stahlhelm  “  request  ”  to  the  Nazi 
Commissioner  of  Bavaria  for  a  restoration  of  the  Wittelsbach 
Monarchy. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  Hitler  has  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  hitherto  unprecedented.  He  has  persuaded  the  majority 
of  a  great  nation  to  vote  away  their  liberty.  The  world  has 
seen  many  tyrannies  and  seizures  of  power :  it  has  not  before 
seen  a  people  fling  itself  voluntarily  into  the  arms  of  tyranny 
and  confirm  a  seizure.  Freedom  of  speech  and  thought  were, 
until  last  summer,  complete  in  Germany  ;  that  they  have  now 
disappeared  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  the  superb  technique  of 
Hitler’s  demagogy  and  a  reflection  upon  the  political  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  German  nation. 

There  is  doubtless  no  single  explanation  of  this  startling 
event,  but  high  up  in  the  list  of  partial  explanations  must  lie 
the  fact  that  a  people  long  accustomed  to  military  autocracy 
found  the  burden  of  self-reliance  for  the  solution  of  its  own 
problems  insupportable.  The  Germans  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  regime — they  have  embraced  old  charlatanism  mas¬ 
querading  in  a  new  form.  The  long  stranglehold  of  the  Junker 
seems  to  have  ended  ;  Papen’s  dream  of  restoring  the  Hohen- 
zollems,  and  thus  consolidating  the  pre-war  class  rule  for  a 
generation  or  two,  can  no  longer  materialise  now  that  the 
Army  would  have  to  be  asked  to  support  a  tiny  minority 
against  the  declared  will  of  the  people.  That  which  the  brains 
of  the  nation  could  never  summon  up  courage  to  attempt 
during  the  democratic  experiment  the  Austrian  corporal  has 
accomplished  almost  without  thinking.  His  method  has  been 
outrageous,  but  history  will  forget  the  method  when  it  ascribes 
to  Adolf  Hitler  the  credit  of  liquidating  the  anachronism  of  a 
feudalistic  remnant. 

There  is  one  other  important  thing  which  Hitler  appears  to 
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be  accomplishing :  the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  central¬ 
ization  of  all  administrative  power  in  Berlin.  The  speed  and 
ease  with  which  this  has  been  done  has  also  astonished 
observers  ;  again  it  was  complete  lack  of  scruple  combined 
with  a  concentration  of  energy  on  the  consolidation  of  power 
which  led  to  success.  The  hostility  of  the  southern  States 
and  their  apparent  determination  to  resist  the  dispatch  of 
Reich  Commissioners  to  take  over  State  control  was  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  Papen’s  plans  in  the  summer  of  1932.  A 
Nationalist  Government  of  the  old  order  dared  not  take  the 
risk  of  splitting  Bismarck’s  Germany,  and  the  threat  of 
secession  seemed  no  idle  one.  The  Nazis,  however,  plunged 
in  where  the  “  aristocrats  ”  had  feared  to  tread.  There  have 
been  brave  words  from  Bavaria  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  some 
show  of  resistance  even  from  Baden  and  Wiirttemberg,  but 
their  strength  had  been  sapped  from  within  by  the  local  Nazi 
organizations.  Papen  had  no  supporters  anywhere  in  the 
south.  Hitler  had  some  at  least  in  every  village,  and  the 
astonishing  stampede  of  the  peasant  voter  in  the  elections 
discouraged  the  local  Governments  from  any  further  show  of 
resistance. 

Nevertheless  the  return  of  the  Wittelsbachs  to  the  throne  of 
Bavaria  had  not  merely  been  discussed,  but  definitely  planned. 
Unlike  the  Hohenzollerns  in  the  north.  Prince  Rupprecht  is 
personally  popular,  and  the  only  objections  to  a  restoration 
were  based  on  fears  of  the  “  clique  ”  which  a  Monarchy  brings 
with  it.  This  fear  was  thought  to  be  less  than  the  traditional 
detestation  of  Prussian  Berlin  and,  as  the  threat  of  a  “  Brown 
Dictator  ”  increased,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Prince  would 
give  the  signal  for  restoration  to  his  followers  in  the  Munich 
Opera  House  at  the  end  of  a  certain  performance.  But  the 
signal  was  not  given,  and  on  March  9th  General  von  Epp 
flew  from  Berlin  to  take  up  his  duties  as  State  Commissioner. 
The  famous  “  Line  of  the  River  Main,”  beyond  which  it  was 
boasted  that  no  Commissioner  from  Berlin  could  step  without 
arrest,  had  faded  out  of  existence.  Today  the  swastika  flag 
with  the  old  Imperial  colours  fly  together  on  every  public 
building  from  Kiel  to  Munich. 
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From  the  second  week  of  Hitler’s  appointment  as  Chancellor 
the  Nazis  have  concentrated  on  one  thing  only:  the  seizure  of 
power.  They  have  reached  their  goal ;  what  happens  hence¬ 
forth  to  Germany  is  their  sole  responsibility.  How  long  the 
Junker  remnant  can  remain  in  alliance  with  the  National- 
Socialists  seems  now  of  minor  importance.  It  was  always 
clear  that  they  could  not  do  so  indefinitely.  The  Nationalists 
stand  for  the  rule  of  a  minority  class  in  the  guise  of  worship  of 
the  State.  National-Socialism  is  an  abortion  of  democracy, 
and  stands  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Party  irrespective  of  class. 
The  one  is  guided  by  economic  principles  which  are  unjust 
and,  today,  even  perhaps  suicidal,  but  which  at  least  are 
known  ;  the  other  has  no  economic  principles  at  all ;  its  dema¬ 
gogy  has  consisted  largely  of  a  half-baked  and  contradictory 
Socialism,  and  it  must  rely  for  practical  guidance  on  such 
fresh  brains  as  will  now  be  attracted  to  it  by  the  force  of  its 
fait  accompli.  But  the  outlook  for  economic  improvement  is 
black,  the  nation’s  export  trade  is  almost  dead,  and  the  outer 
world  will  not  speedily  recover  confidence  in  a  Germany 
governed  by  men  whose  word  cannot  be  trusted.  At  home, 
purchasing  power  has  shrunk  to  tiny  proportions  and  is  still 
shrinking.  Along  lines  of  “  orthodox  finance  ”  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  improvement,  and  the  situation  has  not  been 
helped  by  the  antagonising  of  world  Jewry. 

But  the  most  disquieting  feature  for  the  immediate  future 
remains  political  and  is  bound  up  with  the  anxiety  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  neighbours  at  the  success  of  a  Party  which  has  always 
breathed  chauvinistic  threats  and  a  complete  disregard  for 
treaties.  Consciously  Hitler  certainly  wishes  to  avoid  war  at 
present,  but  he  is  playing  with  fire,  and  in  his  unbalanced 
character  and  hysterical  temperament  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  will  become  “  reasonable  ”  ;  the  successful 
bully  does  not  change  his  skin  ;  and  since  force  has  succeeded 
so  well  at  home  he  may  well  be  tempted  to  think  it  will  succeed 
elsewhere.  The  appointment  of  Goebbels  as  head  of  a  Ministry 
of  Propaganda,  designed  to  intensify  the  already  crazy  nation¬ 
alism  of  youth,  is  unlikely  to  encourage  confidence  in 
Hitler’s  wisdom.  The  apparent  lack  of  necessity  for  this 
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step  makes  it  seem  just  another  example  of  the  slavish  copying 
of  Italian  and  Russian  methods  which  has  characterised  the 
Nazi  movement. 

Nor  was  Goring’s  almost  maniacal  outburst  against  the 
League  of  Nations  and  “  the  old  enemies  of  Germany  ”  such 
as  to  inspire  trust  in  the  new  regime.  “  For  the  living  it  is  a 
holy  duty  to  fulfil  the  mission  for  which  Germans  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  war.  If  no  other  way  could  be  found  they 
must  be  ready  to  redeem  with  blood  a  pledge  written  in  blood.” 
Not  even  Goring  can  wish  for  war  for  Germany  today,  but 
the  Nazis  talk  openly  of  rearmament  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  are  at  least  taken  seriously  by  British  manufacturers  of 
aeroplane  engines,  whose  agents  are  already  on  the  spot.  If 
internal  difEculties  increase,  the  old  danger  of  a  foreign  adven¬ 
ture  proving  an  attraction  may  become  serious.  But  more 
serious  still  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  Germany’s  neighbours 
that  if  they  wait  until  a  Germany  of  the  present  temper  is 
rearmed,  then  they  themselves  are  doomed. 

Never  was  the  danger  of  a  “  preventive  war  ”  so  great  as  in 
Europe  today.  The  most  inflammable  corner  is  the  Polish 
Corridor,  of  course,  and  the  recent  incident  at  Danzig  was  a 
flash  sufficiently  strong  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  outside 
world.  As  one  draws  nearer  the  zone  itself,  one  finds  that  the 
fire  burns  steadily  all  the  time,  all  the  more  fiercely  for  being 
half-subdued.  It  is  such  a  situation  which  demogogues  like 
Goebbels  have  been  set  to  fan. 


A  BRITISH  POLICY  FOR  CHINA 
By  Owen  M.  Green 

The  inglorious  collapse  of  the  Chinese  defence  in  Jehol 
was  no  surprise  to  those  familiar  with  the  turbid 
workings  of  Chinese  politics.  Certain  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang  saw  their  chance  to  regain  some  of  their  tarnished 
prestige  by  appealing  to  the  mob  spirit,  to  score  off  the  hated 
Chiang  Kai-shek  (who  has  always  seen  the  futility  of  violence 
with  Japan),  and  to  raise  a  fresh  storm  of  anti-Japanese  feeling 
abroad.  But  the  weak  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  ex-Governor  of 
Manchuria,  though  goaded  into  sending  some  troops  into 
Jehol  by  taunts  of  all  the  “  face  ”  his  non-resistance  to  Japan 
had  lost  him,  never  went  himself.  Not  a  soldier  came  from 
Nanking ;  nor  from  Han  Fu-chu,  the  powerful  Governor  of 
Shantung.  Several  of  Chang  Hsueh-liang’s  generals  wanted 
only  to  get  back  to  their  homes  in  Manchuria  :  their  secession 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  upshot  was  more  humiliation 
for  China  and  untold  misery  for  Jehol  peasants.  How  often  in 
the  recent  years  of  civil  war  has  one  seen  these  helpless,  panic- 
stricken  hordes,  caught  between  two  armies,  harried  by  the 
bandits  who  follow  in  their  wake,  hounded  from  their  homes, 
plundered,  butchered,  or  left  to  die  of  want  and  exposure  ; 
and  all  for  what  but  that  militarists  and  politicians  may  score 
some  selfish  point  ? 

Yet,  seen  in  its  proper  perspective,  Jehol  may  prove  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  by  arousing  the  West  at  last  to  a  recognition 
of  realities  in  the  East.  Great  changes  have  been  taking  place 
in  the  Centre  and  South,  and  so  huge  is  China  that  even  a 
monarchical  revival  in  Peking,  as  a  conceivable  outcome  of  the 
Jehol  disaster,  need  not  alter,  though  it  might  materially  hasten, 
their  tendency. 
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Quite  visibly  China  is  now  composed  of  three  or  four 
different  States,  as  independent  of  each  other  in  fact,  as 
Manchuria  is  of  them  all  in  fact  and  name.  Yet,  paradoxically, 
this  may  be  the  beginning  of  greater  unity  than  China  has 
known  for  twenty  years.  The  Cantonese,  whose  ambitions  to 
run  the  country — against  all  Chinese  tradition  and  taste — 
have  been  the  major  cause  of  the  discords  of  Nationalism, 
are  more  and  more  isolated  in  their  historical  strongholds  of 
the  South.  Simultaneously,  the  Kuomintang’s  pernicious 
monopoly  of  power  has  been  undermined  everywhere  except 
in  Canton.  The  solid  middle  classes,  sick  of  intrigue  and 
misgovernment,  are  demanding  with  new  and  welcome  in¬ 
sistence  the  right  to  be  heard  in  affairs  of  state.  There  are 
signs  of  China’s  recoiling  towards  a  genuinely  Chinese  mode  of 
thought — such  as  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  for  China 
has  never  seen  any  real  attraction  in  Western  culture,  and  has 
only  tried  to  borrow  its  tricks  for  a  shield  against  the  thing 
itself.  On  these  lines  might  develop  the  only  system  workable 
in  a  continent  twenty-five  times  as  big  as  England  and  Wales, 
namely,  a  federation  of  locally  autonomous  States  such  as 
China  was  in  fact  for  thousands  of  years. 

Alternatively,  she  might  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  Russia, 
who  all  but  ruined  her  in  1926-27.  In  either  direction,  the 
failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  help  China  against  Japan 
has  brought  about  a  conjuncture  of  unequalled  importance. 
Never  was  there  more  urgent  need  on  Great  Britain’s  part  of 
clear,  constructive  thinking,  both  because  her  interests  in 
China  still  remain  greater  than  any  other  Power’s,  and  because 
her  policy  in  the  past  six  years  has  had  the  worst  results,  for 
China  as  for  herself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  short-sighted 
surrender  to  violence  and  breaches  of  treaty  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang  during  these  years  contributed  largely  to  instil  in 
them  that  overweening  arrogance  which  finally  brought  down 
the  Japanese  military  wrath. 

The  conquest  of  Peking  in  1928  left  China  nominally  unified 
under  the  Kuomintang  as  the  sole  fount  of  power,  unassailable 
by  any  question  or  process  of  law,  whatever  they  did.  Their 
gross  misuse  of  power  and  general  ineptitude,  combined  with 
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the  numbers  of  contumacious  militarists  who  had  no  idea  of 
knuckling  under  to  Nanking,  speedily  raised  a  fresh  crop  of 
civil  wars,  which  dragged  on  from  early  in  1929  till  the  autumn 
of  1930.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  call  a  People’s  Con¬ 
vention  designed  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Kuomintang  and  of 
their  scandalous  District  Councils ;  but  at  this.  Canton, 
champion  of  Kuomintang  privilege,  broke  away,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  virtual  civil  war  with  Nanking  when  the  conflict  with 
Japan  burst  on  September  i8th,  1931.  The  wave  of  war 
fever  was  used  by  the  Kuomintang  to  revenge  themselves  on 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  (who  for  over  two  years  had  been 
relentlessly  attacking  their  monopoly)  by  sweeping  him  from 
power,  and  a  nominally  National,  really  Cantonese-controlled, 
Government  was  set  up  in  December,  1931,  on  a  platform  of 
“strong  measures  with  Japan’’.  A  very  few  weeks  of  office 
were  enough  to  show  the  Cantonese  the  impossibility  of  that 
cry,  and  they  faded  quietly  away  to  the  South,  leaving  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  take  up  the  burden  of  office  once  more. 

The  landmark  of  these  days  is  a  semi-official  declaration  put 
out  by  Nanking,  early  last  May,  that  thenceforward  it  was 
resolved  to  be  done  with  civil  war  except  against  the  Com¬ 
munists.  “  If  certain  provinces  or  provincial  groups  were 
inclined  to  adopt  a  particularist  policy,  there  should  be  no 
attempt  to  coerce  them.”  The  Government  were  resolved  to 
concentrate  on  restoring  order  in  the  provinces  immediately 
under  their  control — roughly  the  Yangtze  Valley,  which 
contains  about  170,000,000  people  on  some  of  the  richest 
ground  in  China — and  trust  to  conciliation  and  the  magnetic 
power  of  their  own  prosperity  to  bring  in  other  regions  in  due 
course. 

Now  to  this  laudable  self-restriction  Nanking  has  stuck 
firmly.  War  broke  out  last  summer  and  dragged  on  for  several 
months  between  the  two  chief  generals  who  farm  the  great 
wealthy  western  province  of  Szechuan  ;  also  in  Shantung ; 
but  Nanking  flatly  refused  to  be  drawn  into  either.  One 
writes  with  all  the  caution  born  of  hopes  repeatedly  shattered, 
but  unquestionably  Nanking  has  done  well  in  its  own  domains. 
An  enormous  campaign,  led  by  General  Chiang  in  person. 
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cleared  the  Communists  out  of  Hupeh  and  Anhwei,  where 
last  autumn  they  were  threatening  not  only  Hankow  but 
Nanking  itself  ;  and  a  distinct  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
not  only  to  destroy  the  Reds,  but  to  redress  the  grievances  on 
which  they  thrive.  Provincial  Governors  have  been  reinstated, 
and  the  detestable  rule  of  the  Tangpu,  or  District  Councils  of 
the  Kuomintang,  curbed. 

Most  notable  of  all,  administration  costs,  even  those  of  the 
Army,  have  been  pruned,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  its  life, 
Nanking’s  Budget  from  February  to  the  end  of  last  year  was 
balanced  without  loans.  Finances  have  been  put  under  a 
Board,  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong,  the  able  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  including  several  leading  bankers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  This  change  coincides  with  a  visible  tendency  to 
bring  into  the  administration  the  shrewd  business  classes, 
whose  rigid  exclusion  by  the  Kuomintang  was  not  the  least 
of  their  faults.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  out¬ 
spoken  attacks  on  the  Kuomintang  in  recent  months,  even* 
by  their  own  members.  “  Less  talk,  more  work  ”,  says  Mr. 
Yeh  Chu-tsang,  a  veteran  leader  of  the  Party.  ”  Corruption 
exists  everywhere,  but  our  members  can  only  spout  lofty 
ideas.”  The  most  unsparing  censor  of  Kuomintang  ineptitude 
is  Mr.  Sun  Fo,  son  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  himself,  the  creator  of 
the  Party. 

Meanwhile  Canton  has  taken  full  advantage  of  Nanking’s 
permission  to  pursue  a  ”  particularist  policy”.  It  is  the  head 
of  what  is  known  as  the  South-West  Group,  which  includes 
Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Kweichow,  Yunnan  and  Fukien,  though 
the  control  over  the  last  two  is  very  shadowy.  Several  months 
ago  it  sealed  its  independence  by  establishing  its  own 
Supreme  Court  for  the  final  appeal  of  all  southern  cases. 
Nanking  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  The  fact  should  carefully 
be  borne  in  mind  against  the  day  when  abolition  of  extra¬ 
territoriality  is  again  mooted,  for  by  all  accounts  the  Canton 
Court  is  all  that  it  should  not  be.  Canton  also  runs  its  own 
army,  which  eats  up  three-quarters  of  the  provincial  revenues. 
At  the  Kuomintang  Congress  held  in  Nanking  last  December, 
Cantonese  representatives  were  conspicuously  absent,  and,  in 
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spite  of  the  pious  wishes  of  the  Congress,  they  have  flatly 
declined  to  dissolve  their  own  separate  governing  Committee. 

The  breach  between  Canton  and  Nanking  is  undisguised. 

Yet  in  reality  this  is  a  sign  of  health.  Clever,  restless, 
febrile,  explosive,  the  Cantonese  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  looked  down  on  by  the  rest  of  China.  A  Northern 
general,  enumerating  the  misdeeds  of  a  subordinate,  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  as  the  climax  of  the  offender’s  short¬ 
comings,  “  Why,  you  might  be  a  Cantonese”.  They  are  the 
craftsmen  of  China,  Northerners  the  statesmen.  There  is  no 
precedent  in  a  country  where  precedent  is  everything  for 
reversal  of  these  roles,  and  the  more  the  Cantonese  are  con¬ 
fined  to  their  own  regions,  the  more  chance  China  has  of  con¬ 
triving  some  framework  into  which  they  will  fit  in  their  own 
way. 

The  North,  as  the  third  principal  State  into  which  China  is 
dividing,  is  least  easy  to  define.  The  nominal  head  is  the 
miserable  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  ex-Governor  of  Manchuria, 
clinging  to  his  alliance  with  Nanking  for  some  vestige  of 
authority.  But  there  are  many  rival  forces.  The  Governor 
of  Shensi,  for  example,  an  ex-freebooter,  got  his  job  from 
Nanking  by  turning  traitor  to  his  former  benefactor  Feng 
Yu-hsiang,  the  “  Christian  General  ”,  and  now  flies  the  Kuo- 
mintang  flag  but  runs  Shensi  as  his  own  kingdom.  Feng  Yu-  ' 

hsiang  himself,  with  his  own  peculiar  army  of  devotees,  is 
apparently  entrenched  at  Kalgan  :  as  always  unaccountable,  i 

disturbing  without  being  helpful,  a  thorn  in  everyone’s  side.  ! 

Yen  Hsi-shan,  the  erstwhile  “  Model  Governor  ”  of  Shansi,  j 

has  gone  back  to  his  old  domain  to  try  to  disentangle  his  feet  | 

from  the  snares  of  China’s  politics.  Kansu  is  beyond  know-  i 

ledge  and  control.  j 

In  Peking,  Chang  Hsueh-liang’s  own  generals  are  divided. 

An  extraordinarily  significant  episode  was  the  visit  to  Nanking  | 

in  January  of  the  veteran  Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui,  formerly  , 

head  of  the  Anfu  Club,  a  political  machine  of  markedly  pro-  j 

Japanese  tendencies.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  he  went  j 

as  representative  of  a  group  of  ex-Manchurian  generals,  to  ■ 

sound  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the  possibilities  of  a  compromise 
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with  Japan.  The  attempt  failed  because  the  fire-eaters  were 
strong  enough  to  launch  the  adventure  in  Jehol — a  sufficient 
illustration  of  how,  in  spite  of  Nanking’s  recent  successes  and 
increased  prestige,  the  tail  so  often  wags  the  dog  in  China. 
But  if  only  China  went  “  out  of  the  news  ”  (as  Fleet  Street 
says),  the  attempt  might  be  renewed.  North  and  Centre  agree 
with  each  other  much  better  than  either  does  with  the  South 
(which,  being  farthest  removed  from  Manchuria,  is  hottest 
against  Japan),  and  there  are  plenty  of  men  in  both  North  and 
South  who  know  well  that  China’s  real  problems  lie  at  home, 
not  with  Japan.  But  while  the  zealots  of  Geneva  continue  to 
pour  publicity  upon  China’s  wrongs,  the  wiser  heads  dare  not, 
for  “  face  ”  sake,  make  any  move. 

There  is  not  space  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  possibility  of 
a  monarchical  revival.  Undoubtedly  it  exists.  “  The  puppet 
Government  of  Manchuria  ”  is  an  easy  sneer.  Yet  the  truth 
is  that  the  independence  movement  began  in  schemes  far  older 
than  the  Japanese  intervention.  The  experiment  in  Man¬ 
churia  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  most  intimately  concerned 
in  it  as  a  sort  of  trial  trip,  which  may,  if  circumstances  are 
favourable,  end  on  the  Dragon  Throne.  That  is  why  the 
ex-Emperor,  in  his  new  post,  has  been  given  the  odd,  non¬ 
committal  title  of  “  Chief  Executive  ”.  Undue  haste,  as  the 
Imperialists  well  understand,  would  be  fatal  to  their  hopes. 
But  time  means  nothing  in  China.  The  vast  mass  of 
Northerners  know  nothing  of  Republicanism,  and  look  upon 
the  twenty-one  years  that  havje  elapsed  since  China  professed 
to  adopt  it  as  one  of  the  normal  periods  of  chaos  between 
dynasties,  a  mere  fraction  as  yet  of  some  that  have  been 
known. 

Meanwhile  Nanking’s  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Russia  must  be  a  source  of  grave  anxiety.  The  principal 
motive  appears  to  have  been  to  forestall  a  rapprochement 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  which  was  widely  advertised  last 
summer  when  Mr.  Matsuoka  passed  through  Moscow  on  his 
way  to  Geneva,  and  was  again  being  rumoured  just  before 
MM.  Yen  and  Litvinoff  made  their  announcement  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1 2th.  But  from  any  point  of  view  Nanking’s  action  might 
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seem  incredible.  Russia’s  inroads  all  round  the  North  and 
North-West  of  China  are  utterly  unappreciated  in  the  West. 
Mongolia  is  her’s,  sans  phrase — attached  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  with 
Russians  directing  its  Government,  training  Mongol  armies 
and  building  railways  down  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Eastern 
Turkestan  and  Sinkiang  are  rapidly  being  dominated  by 
Russians,  who  are  also  reported  to  be  establishing  a  foothold 
in  Kansu,  that  is,  inside  China  Proper.  The  Communists, 
although  driven  off  the  Yangtze,  have  only  been  scattered 
elsewhere  ;  their  old  stronghold  in  Southern  Kiangsi  and 
Fukien  (“  an  actual  rival  of  the  National  Government  ”  as  the 
Lytton  Report  says)  remains  practically  unaffected,  and  they 
are  now  spreading  in  Szechuan,  where  they  can  easily  link 
up  with  the  Russians  over  the  border.  With  the  Russian 
Embassy  and  every  Consulate  a  fountain  of  Bolshevik  pro¬ 
paganda,  as  they  were  before  and  certainly  will  be  again,  and 
with  every  malcontent  in  China  eager  for  any  chance  of  re¬ 
covering  the  illicit  spoils  of  which  Nanking’s  growing  power 
deprives  him,  the  outlook  is  very  grave. 

For  the  moment  the  most  important,  the  most  hopeful 
feature  one  would  say,  if  hopes  of  China  had  not  so  often  been 
frustrated,  is  the  new  determination  of  Nanking  to  “  make 
good  ”  within  a  limited  area.  After  all,  Nanking  has  lasted 
longer  than  any  single  administration  since  the  Revolution  ; 
it  should  have  learnt  something  from  its  disappointments  ; 
the  Yangtze  is  the  key  position  of  China  ;  and  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  course,  as  Professor  Tawney  well  puts  it,  is  “  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  secure  base  in  which  the  State  does  efficiently  what  a 
State  should  do  and  from  which,  when  sure  of  itself,  it  can 
extend  its  influences  into  regions  at  present  beyond  its  control”. 
But  the  obstacles  to  success  are  enormous — width  of  territory, 
slowness  of  travel,  hordes  of  place-seekers,  rancour  of  dis¬ 
possessed  tax-gatherers,  and  the  inveterate  conviction  of  every 
Chinese,  especially  officials,  that  his  first  duty  in  life  is  to 
enrich  his  own  family. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  China  that  the  policy  of  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  so  loudly  professed  towards  her  by  all  the  Great 
Powers  since  the  Washington  Conference  in  1922  appears  to 
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have  been  expressly  framed  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  Of  none  is 
this  truer  than  of  Great  Britain.  The  general  aim  of  the 
Washington  Conference  was  “  to  provide  the  fullest  and  most 
unembarrassed  opportunity  to  China  to  develop  and  maintain 
for  herself  an  effective  and  stable  government”.  Four  years 
later  Great  Britain  construed  these  general  principles  into  a 
practically  indiscriminate  offer  to  renounce  all  our  privileges 
and  concessions  in  China.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  our 
diplomatists  have  always  been  perfectly  well  aware,  as  their 
own  published  utterances  have  consistently  shown,  that  the 
policy  of  “  patient  conciliation  ”  and  surrender  of  our  rights 
and  safeguards,  as  enacted  in  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  famous 
Memorandum  of  December  i8th,  1926,  was  bound  to  fail, 
because  the  only  conditions  that  would  have  ensured  success, 
namely,  a  responsible  Government  capable  of  maintaining  law 
and  order,  were  entirely  lacking  in  China.  At  every  step  the 
Foreign  Office  saw  the  light  and  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to  it. 

And  at  every  step  it  was  Chinese  interests,  which  we  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  serving,  that  suffered  even  worse  than  British. 
Our  surrender  in  1927  of  the  Concessions  at  Hankow,  Kiukiang 
and  Chinkiang  (to  a  mob  of  Communists,  bossed  by  Russian 
agents)  meant  the  loss  to  China  of  just  so  many  islands  of 
security  where  alone,  in  a  disordered,  lawless  land,  Chinese 
capital  and  commerce  can  now  find  safety  under  foreign  pro¬ 
tection.  Our  failure  in  1930  to  support  the  British  syndicate 
which  had  hitherto  managed  the  Shanghai- Nanking  Railway, 
in  its  just  rights  as  guardian  of  the  bondholders,  has  meant 
the  disappearance,  not  only  of  the  bondholders’  dividends, 
but  of  a  hitherto  lucrative  source  of  revenue  to  China.  The 
surrender  of  the  District  Council  (in  which  we  played  the 
leading  part,  though  it  is  an  international  matter)  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Chapei,  the  Municipal 
Council  being  impotent  to  keep  order  because  the  Chinese 
judges  were  unwilling  or  too  terrified  to  convict  the  anti- 
Japanese  rioters. 

Most  amazing  of  all  were  the  almost  frenzied  efforts  in  1931 
to  sign  away  our  extra-territorial  rights.  In  the  previous 
August  the  Foreign  Office  had  plainly  told  Dr.  C.T.Wang,  the 
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Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  that  the  reasons  now  for  maintaining 
extra-territoriality  were  even  more  cogent  than  for  instituting 
it  ninety  years  ago.  Yet  in  the  following  spring,  with  no  change 
in  the  general  situation.  Sir  Miles  Lampson  was  sent  to  Nan¬ 
king  undoubtedly  with  instructions  to  get  rid — at  any  rate, 
to  limit  to  an  extent  indistinguishable  from  getting  rid — of  our 
extra-territorial  rights.  Had  we  succeeded,  no  other  Treaty 
Power  could  have  refused  to  follow  suit,  the  foundation  of  all 
security  and  rule  of  law  in  Shanghai  would  have  vanished,  and 
that  nerve-centre  of  immense  foreign  and  Chinese  interests, 
the  backbone  of  China’s  finances,  would  have  lain  helpless,  to 
be  plundered  by  Chinese  politicians  as  all  their  own  cities  have 
been.  The  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  Thorburn  murder, 
by  the  explosion  of  the  Japanese  conflict,  but  perhaps  most  of 
all  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  itself  to 
complete  the  agreement. 

It  is  surely  plain  that  a  new  cast  is  needed.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Feetham  vividly  shows  in  his  report  on  Shanghai,  we  are 
trustees  to  China  for  the  wealth  which  her  people  and  ours 
have  built  up  under  foreign  safeguards,  and  it  would  do  her 
the  greatest  possible  injury  to  put  upon  her  responsibilities 
which  she  is  manifestly  unfit  to  bear.  In  practically  every 
instance  quoted  above  we  committed  the  additional  fault  of 
acting  entirely  without  regard  for  the  interests  of  other  Powers, 
vitally  affected  as  they  were  by  all  we  did.  The  first  im¬ 
perative  need  is  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  henceforward, 
in  every  matter  of  international  import,  those  concerning 
Shanghai  and  extra-territoriality  in  particular,  we  shall  only 
act  in  full  harmony  and  equality  with  other  Powers.  This  was 
always  the  old  rule,  and  it  is  most  regrettable  that  we  departed 
from  it. 

But  more  than  this.  China  is  and  will  more  and  more  be  a 
chief  centre  of  world  interest.  It  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the 
handling  of  a  Department,  as  in  recent  years  has  been  too  much 
the  practice  of  Downing  Street.  Between  Russia,  Japan  and 
the  still  uncertain  workings  of  her  own  mind,  China  has 
arrived  at  a  juncture  at  which  Great  Britain’s  attitude  will 
have  the  greatest  influence  for  good  or  ill.  To  buryj^the 
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corpse  of  the  1926  Memorandum  where  it  can  breathe  forth 
no  more  contagion  upon  China  and  us  is  the  first  essential. 
That  would  clear  the  way  for  a  policy  of  real  helpfulness  and 
friendship  based  upon  realities,  rather  than  upon  sentimental 
dreams  of  things  that  never  were  and  possibly  will  never  be. 
But  a  constructive,  satisfactory  policy  can  only  be  framed  in 
China.  On  this  side  of  the  world,  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to 
see  what  we  need  to  do  in  China,  still  less  how  to  do  it.  The 
approaching  transfer  of  the  present  British  Minister  offers  a 
golden  opportunity  for  making  a  new  start  and  (as  recently 
urged  anew  with  unanswerable  force  in  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis’s 
book.  The  Capital  Question  of  China) ^  of  sending  out  a  man, 
from  outside  the  ordinary  run  of  diplomatic  promotion,  of 
such  administrative  experience  and  stature  as  would  enable 
him  to  form  just  views  and  impress  them  upon  public  opinion 
at  home. 

The  occasion  might  well  be  taken  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of 
Ambassador.  We  have  Ambassadors  in  countries  surely  not 
of  greater  importance  than  China,  where  “  face  ”  is  everything. 

***  Since  this  article  was  written,  Marshal  Chang  Hsueh-liang  has  resigned 
his  command  in  Peking,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  Jehol, 
and  on  March  12th  arrived  in  Shanghai  en  route  it  is  said  for  the  usual  trip 
abroad  of  defeated  generals.  His  command  has  been  temporarily  taken 
over  by  General  Ho  Ying-ch’in,  Minister  of  War  in  the  Nanking  Govern¬ 
ment.  General  Ho  is  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  China  and  a  man  of  fine 
character,  but  as  a  Southerner  (native  of  Kweichow)  his  control  of  the 
Northern  generals  and  troops  is  not  likely  to  be  great. 
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By  Andre  Siegfried 
II. — Argentina  :  National  Characteristics 

Patriotism  is  very  strong  in  Argentina,  for  the  people  are 
proud  of  their  country,  and  justly  so.  The  immigrants  are 
especially  attached  to  it,  and  are  soon  loo  per  cent.  Argentine, 
more  so  if  that  were  possible.  The  children  of  foreigners  who 
have  settled  in  the  country  refuse  to  speak  their  fathers* 
language,  and  often  look  down  on  the  authors  of  their  days 
simply  because  they  were  born  in  Europe.  One  finds  this  same 
melancholy  tragedy  among  immigrants’  families  in  the  United 
States.  The  English,  as  impenetrable  here  as  elsewhere,  try 
to  remain  English,  and  so  are  assimilated  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  but  the  French,  and  above  all  the  Italians  and 
Spanish,  settle  down  extraordinarily  quickly.  The  country, 
however,  remains  new,  young,  and  incomplete  economically 
and  morally.  In  many  ways,  and  particularly  in  finance  and 
culture,  it  still  retains  the  aspects  of  a  colony.  Its  old  world 
origins  have ,  resulted  in  a  clash  of  traits  which  is  singularly 
interesting.  They  have  not  in  any  way  detracted  from  the 
vigorous  and  natural  determination  of  this  people  to  remain 
true  to  their  own  individuality. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  Italians  who  have  im¬ 
migrated,  especially  in  recent  years,  one  looks  for  Italian 
traits  in  the  national  character ;  quite  true,  the  Argentines 
are  mentally  alert,  vivacious  and  subtle.  They  also  have  that 
peculiarly  touchy  form  of  national  pride.  But  in  reality  they 
are  still  Spanish,  and  their  culture,  particularly  among  the 
better  educated,  owes  much  more  to  France  than  to  Italy. 

The  effect  of  the  Spanish  immigration  is  complicated.  The 
settlers  who  hailed  from  the  northern  provinces — Galicia,  the 
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Basque  country,  Asturia,  and  Catalonia — have  produced  a  type 
of  people  who  are  serious,  rather  slow,  rustic,  accustomed  to 
earnest  patient  work,  and  economical,  a  trait  which  soon  dis¬ 
appears  in  the  New  World.  They  have  the  tradition  of 
Western  or  even  Northern  Europe  rather  than  of  the  South. 
The  immigrants  from  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain  are 
quite  different,  being  Mediterraneans  and  more  like  Southern 
Italians.  These  are  the  Andalusians  and  Castilians,  true 
Spaniards  in  character  and  tradition.  They  have  the  Spanish 
haughtiness  and  also  an  individualism  which  rebels  at  discipline, 
and  a  certain  melancholy  which  is  at  once  aristocratic  and 
pathetic.  In  these  people  an  Arab  influence  is  definitely 
discernible,  which  harmonizes  extremely  well  with  the  Indian 
outlook  of  the  new  continent. 

The  Indian,  in  fact,  has  various  characteristics  which  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Moor  :  his  pride,  indolence,  taste  for 
solitude  and  silence,  and  his  faculty  for  passive  resistance. 
The  cross  of  the  Spaniard  with  the  Arab  in  the  Middle  Ages 
gave  an  exceptionally  fine  type  of  Spaniard  which  still  persists. 
The  cross  of  the  Spaniard  with  the  Indian,  although  less  happy, 
resembles  the  earlier  type  in  some  respects.  This  hybrid 
hardly  exists  in  that  Mediterranean  city,  Buenos  Aires,  but  near 
the  Andes,  especially  towards  the  north,  the  Indian  strain 
reappears,  and  one  sees  traces  of  it  in  the  features,  the  gestures, 
and  the  carriage  of  the  common  people.  As  for  the  negroes, 
there  are  none — or  rather  there  are  none  any  longer.  Argentina 
is  in  no  sense  a  black  man’s  country. 

W’'e  thus  have  a  fine  race  of  men,  vigorous,  intelligent  and 
noble.  The  tradition  which  has  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  national  character  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  culture,  is  the  Spanish,  with  a  tinge  of  Indian, 
which  after  all  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  tinge  of  Arab. 
The  Italian  evidently  brought  only  a  veneer. 

The  Argentines  will  tell  you  that  the  gaucho  really  expresses 
the  essence  of  their  national  character.  The  true  gaucho  or 
cowboy  no  longer  exists,  but  his  spirit  of  independence,  ad¬ 
venture,  brutality,  and  his  touchy  ideas  of  honour,  are  still  to 
be  found  in  many  who  are  not  and  never  have  been  cowboys. 
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Business  is  not  done  in  Argentina  as  it  is  in  Manchester,  for 
the  sentiment  of  honour  for  its  own  sake  surpasses  that  of 
honesty  for  profit’s  sake.  We  are  still  not  so  very  far  from  the 
days  of  adventure.  Nor  do  politics  resemble  those  of  France 
and  England.  The  leader  of  the  party  is  often  astonishingly 
like  a  chieftain  with  his  followers — they  still  use  in  their 
electoral  slang  the  term  caudillo  which  applies  equally  well  to 
a  brigand  chief  or  a  political  leader. 

The  Latin  or  Moorish  tradition  persists  in  the  Argentine 
family  life,  which  is  still  strong  and  vigorous,  even  in  these 
days  of  dancing  halls.  Ford  cars  and  cinemas.  Often  the 
family  assumes  the  dimensions  of  a  clan  or  a  tribe,  as  it  does 
in  the  Levant.  When  the  married  sons  continue  to  live  in  the 
same  house  as  their  parents,  as  they  frequently  do,  luncheon 
every  day  resembles  a  banquet,  and  when  the  whole  family  is 
present  in  the  drawing  room  it  is  positively  packed  with  people 
of  every  age.  Discipline  is  mediocre,  but  their  affection  and 
readiness  to  help  one  another  are  remarkable.  Herein  lies 
the  real  bulwark  against  the  oncoming  tide  of  Americanization. 

Finally  there  are  three  traits  which  distinguish  the  national 
character.  First,  their  sadness,  inherited  from  the  Arabs  and 
confirmed  by  contact  with  the  Indians.  It  saves  this  people 
from  the  complete  vulgarity  of  the  newly  rich.  Like  Babbitt, 
the  Argentines  are  optimists,  yet  they  are  not  Babbitts,  for  an 
air  of  melancholy  hovers  about  them,  and  even  today  they  are 
still  at  the  romantic  stage.  The  national  dance,  the  tango,  is 
not,  as  we  imagine,  a  sexual  expression,  but  a  sad  and 
exceedingly  formal  measure. 

The  second  trait  is  indolence,  also  inherited  from  the 
Spaniards,  but  doubtless  corrected  to  some  extent  by  the  Italian 
strain,  and  yet  destined  to  endure  in  this  over- wealthy  country 
with  a  climate  which  is  relaxing  rather  than  stimulating.  As  a 
result  there  is  a  certain  slackness,  an  inclination  to  rely  on 
intuition,  on  inspiration — palpito  is  the  word  they  use — instead 
of  on  methodical  patient  work. 

And  lastly  vainglory — arrogancia — individual  and  national 
pride,  a  taste  for  boasting  about  one’s  possessions,  and  the 
vanity  of  being  or  of  appearing  to  be  rich.  This  trait  in  the 
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South  American,  which  has  always  amused  us  in  Europe,  is 
indeed  fairly  deeply  ingrained  in  his  character.  It  comes  from 
both  Spain  and  Italy,  and  is  truly  Southern  and  Mediterranean 
in  contrast  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  type.  From  Spain  comes  a 
touch  of  pride,  and  from  Italy  the  indulgent  idea  of  vanity. 
The  guarangOf  a  legendary  figure,  was  rich,  or  at  least  wished  to 
appear  rich  ;  chicy  but  too  eager  to  look  chic  ;  elegant,  the  last 
word,  and  determined  that  no  one  should  forget  it !  In  fact 
rather  like  certain  exceedingly  pretentious  members  of  our 
golf  clubs  after  the  war.  The  guarango  hardly  exists  to-day, 
but  the  fact  that  he  once  did  exist  gives  us  the  key  to  a  great  deal. 

My  analysis  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  mention  the 
influence  of  French  culture,  which  is  quite  remarkable  among 
the  ruling  class.  Here  France  has  made  her  presence  felt  more 
than  has  Spain,  for  she  has  contributed  a  taste  for  reading,  for 
brilliant  conversation,  and  for  intellectual  liberalism.  In  both 
the  men  and  the  women  one  is  aware  of  a  graceful  intelligence 
and  an  unusual  refinement  of  culture. 

12. — Argentina  :  Political  Parties 

One  finds  the  patriarchal  system  deeply  entrenched  every¬ 
where  in  South  America.  Until  quite  recently  Argentina  was 
controlled  and  governed  by  a  group  of  aristocratic  families,  in 
the  main  of  Spanish  origin,  though  occasionally  English.  They 
have  imbued  the  country  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  anything 
but  middle  class,  for  politically  their  attitude  was  that  of  great 
landed  proprietors  rather  than  of  Conservative  bourgeois. 
They  have  magnificent  estates  out  in  the  country,  and  their 
town  houses  in  the  capital  are  positive  palaces.  The  strength 
of  this  aristocracy  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  live  on  their  lands 
and  cultivate  them  themselves.  In  this  way  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation,  since  the  country  depends  on 
agriculture  and  stock-raising  more  than  on  mines  and  industry. 
If  the  character  of  this  aristocracy  were  to  change,  they  would 
lose  the  mainspring  of  their  influence.  Absenteeism  or  the 
loss  of  their  wealth  would  be  their  downfall. 

Up  to  the  first  term  of  President  Irigoyen  in  1916,  one  may 
say  that  the  power  belonged  to  the  aristocrats  and  the  social 
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circles  which  gravitated  around  them.  Men  from  the  middle 
class  and  even  from  the  masses,  occasionally  worked  their  way 
up  into  important  positions,  but  the  system  was  still  essentially 
aristocratic.  Democracy  did  not  start  to  come  into  power 
until  after  the  law  of  Saenz  Pefta  (1890)  which  established  the 
secret  ballot  for  the  first  time,  and  introduced  a  form  of 
universal  suffrage. 

The  colonization  of  Argentina  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  phases.  The  Spaniards  who  came  in  the  beginning 
were  less  colonists  than  adventurers  in  search  of  gold,  and  they 
penetrated  into  the  depth  of  the  country,  especially  to  those 
parts  where  they  hoped  to  find  the  “  fabulous  metal  ”,  The 
country  was  not,  therefore,  opened  up  from  the  coast  towards 
the  interior,  as  it  was  in  the  United  States.  It  was  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  second  wave 
of  immigration  took  place,  and  this  was  very  like  that  which 
went  into  the  United  States  at  that  period.  This  time  it  was 
a  case  of  a  democracy  consisting  of  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
Mediterraneans  in  general  who  furnished  the  population,  while 
the  English  and  French  supplied  the  capital  and  guidance. 

A  Latin  democracy  was  thus  built  up,  first  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  gradually  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  while  at  the  same 
time  in  the  heart  of  the  country  near  the  mountains,  a  tradition 
has  survived  which  is  distinctly  Spanish  tinged  with  Indian. 
The  cowboy  type  lingered  long  in  the  pampa,  although  Buenos 
Aires  became  virtually  a  Mediterranean  capital.  As  the 
country  is  agricultural  and  commercial  rather  than  industrial — 
with  the  exception  of  certain  parts  of  Buenos  Aires — the 
democracy  that  evolved  was  inclined  to  be  less  Socialist  than 
Radical,  using  the  latter  term  in  the  French  sense.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  organized  class-conscious  workmen, 
Syndicalists,  and  internationalists,  as  of  little  folk,  a  humble 
bourgeoisie  who  may  be  disorganized  and  unsettled  by  the 
demagogues,  but  who  definitely  are  not  revolutionary.  One 
might  describe  them  as  a  nationalistic,  property-owning 
democracy,  believing  in  equality.  As  there  are  no  rivalries 
of  either  race  or  caste,  the  situation  is  comparatively 
simple. 
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President  Irigoyen,  who  was  overthrown  by  the  revolution 
of  6th  September,  1930,  was  a  perfect  representative  of  this 
type  of  Radicalism.  As  for  his  programme,  it  amounted  to 
little  more  than  finding  jobs  for  everyone.  However,  that  was 
sufficient,  for  this  argument  has  a  great  sentimental  power  over 
the  masses,  especially  in  a  country  where  practically  every  one 
is  a  candidate  for  a  post  of  some  sort. 

He  is  a  curious  type.  President  Irigoyen,  a  Basque  with  a 
Turkish  strain  in  him.  At  the  manipulation  of  committees 
he  was  a  positive  expert ;  a  figure  of  the  nineteenth  century 
more  than  of  our  own  day  ;  an  agitator  of  the  romantic  type  ; 
a  handsome  fellow  and  apparently  admired  by  women  ;  in 
addition,  he  managed  to  obtain  the  reputation  among  the 
people  of  being  incorruptible.  Indifferent  to  money,  he  was 
imbued  with  a  religion  of  his  own,  half  Theosophical,  and  half 
based  on  the  theories  of  the  1848  Revolution.  While  President 
he  used  to  pose  as  the  delegate  of  the  man-in-the-street,  and 
there  was  something  demagogic  about  his  affirmation  of 
equality.  On  gala  nights  at  the  Opera  he  would  fill  his  box 
with  the  commonest  people  possible,  and  he  forbade  his 
Foreign  Minister  to  go  to  social  functions  at  the  embassies. 
As  his  Minister  of  Education  he  appointed  a  man  who  was 
almost  illiterate. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  his  ivory  tower  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  isolation  became  a  legend.  Without  the  least  claim  to 
personal  ability,  he  insisted  on  doing  everything  himself.  In 
the  end  the  administration  of  the  State  broke  down,  and  this 
was  really  the  cause  of  the  coup  ditat  which  overthrew  him. 
Nevertheless  he  was  immensely  popular,  simply  because  he 
exalted  the  lower  classes.  Even  after  the  revolution  when  this 
old  man  of  eighty  was  in  prison,  he  was  still  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  country,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Argentina  will  remain  Radical. 

This  Radicalism  is  not  a  question  of  programme,  principles, 
reforms,  or  even  of  good  government.  It  is  a  state  of  mind, 
and  also  a  purveyor  of  jobs.  To  quote  Gambetta’s  definition, 
which  is  remarkably  apt  under  the  circumstances.  Radicalism 
is  above  all  the  advent  of  a  new  layer  of  society.  The  Con- 
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servatives,  linked  up  as  they  are  with  the  older  and  more 
important  material  interests,  prefer  sound  finances  and  an 
administration  which  works  smoothly.  As  for  the  people, 
do  they  in  any  country  really  wish  to  be  efficiently  governed  ? 
They  gloat  over  the  sentimental  satisfaction  of  equality,  and 
are  pleased  to  think  that  the  posts  in  the  government  are  not 
reserved  for  the  upper  classes.  In  this.  Radicalism  in  Argen¬ 
tina  closely  resembles  the  Irish  demagogy  of  the  United  States. 
Both  are  equally  advanced  in  their  ideas,  both  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  both  are  jealous  champions  of  the  fatherland, 
of  property,  and  of  the  family. 

I  spent  a  month  in  Argentina  during  a  presidential  election 
campaign.  Although  the  parties  and  the  groups  were  numerous, 
there  were  really  only  two  tendencies,  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Radicals.  In  addition,  there  was  a  Socialist  party,  which, 
though  strong  in  the  capital,  scarcely  existed  outside  it.  As 
in  France,  no  one  would  admit  that  he  belonged  to  the  Right 
in  politics — the  Die-hards  call  themselves  National-Democrats  ; 
the  Conservatives,  Democrats  ;  the  Liberal- Conservatives, 
Progressive-Democrats.  There  was  a  civil  legion  somewhat 
Fascist  in  leaning,  and  the  candidate  who  seemed  to  have 
the  approval  of  big  business  and  the  army  called  himself  “  the 
Candidate  of  the  People  ”.  As  for  the  Communists,  though 
one  was  mysteriously  assured  in  the  drawing-rooms  that  they 
were  dangerous  and  that  Moscow  was  at  work,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  this  peculiar  peril  was  not  threatening  the  country. 

The  real  danger  in  Argentina  lies  not  in  any  social  catastrophe, 
but  rather  in  the  periodic  recurrence  of  bad  administration, 
bringing  in  its  wake  political  nepotism,  disorder  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  which  is  closely  linked  up  with  politics,  and  above 
all  financial  chaos  with  the  dissipation  of  public  funds  for 
purposes  of  show  rather  than  profit.  Such  was  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Irigoyen  regime.  The  Conservatives  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Irigoyen  under  General  Uriburu  made  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  administer  the  country  more  wisely,  though  not  to 
rule  less  arbitrarily  ;  but  how  long  will  the  people  continue  to 
support  them  ?  Who  can  say  if  the  country  will  return  to 
constitutional  rule  ?  One  is  inclined  to  be  pessimistic. 
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Fortunately,  however,  our  pessimism  is  entirely  relative,  for 
even  with  the  worst  of  governments,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
compromise  the  future  of  a  country  which  has  such  wonderful 
resources,  and  whose  people  are  so  devoid  of  revolutionary  ideas. 

13. — Argentina  :  The  Political  Regime 

The  Argentine  Republic  differs  from  the  other  South 
American  States  in  that  its  political  regime  is  more  stable. 
The  revolution  of  September,  1930,  which  overthrew  President 
Irigoyen,  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  even  tenor  of  the 
past  forty  years,  during  which  time  political  activities  have 
been  on  a  strictly  legal  basis.  Argentina  is,  however,  thoroughly 
South  American  in  its  conceptions  of  government  and  politics. 

The  Argentine  Constitution  (1853)  bears  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  United  States.  We  have  here  the  same 
federal  system,  the  same  president  elected  by  the  people,  the 
same  assemblies,  the  same  ministers  not  responsible  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  simply  effective  secretaries  to  the  President.  Such 
is  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  undoubtedly 
insnired  by  the  tradition  of  the  United  States. 

In  practice  it  is  all  very  different.  The  country,  as  usually 
happens,  interprets  its  laws  according  to  its  own  traditions 
and  its  own  particular  genius.  The  tradition  here  is  Spanish, 
and  the  spirit  that  of  the  pampa,  which  was  colonised  by  an 
energetic  type  of  man,  proud,  individualistic,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  more  inclined  to  respect  force  than  law.  Nowhere  do 
jurists,  professors,  and  political  savants  pore  with  such  earnest 
and  passionate  attention  over  the  wording  of  the  Constitution, 
and  nowhere  is  this  wording  and  its  legal  aspects  more 
eloquently  dwelt  upon  !  And  yet  in  no  other  country  is  in¬ 
dividual  effort  more  decisive,  more  frequent,  more  irre¬ 
sponsible,  and  more  readily  accepted  ! 

In  the  United  States  the  President  is  elected  by  the  people 
but  constantly  held  in  check  by  a  powerful  Senate,  which 
represents  the  jealous  and  persistent  autonomy  of  the  States. 
The  Argentine  regime  resembles  that  of  the  United  States  in 
so  far  as  it  also  provides  a  President  elected  by  a  plebiscite, 
though  appointed  for  six  years.  But  the  resemblance  ends  here. 
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for  although  the  assemblies  exist,  and  possess  their  rights, 
they  are  seldom  strong  enough  to  take  any  stand  against  the 
President.  Irigoyen  was  able  to  rule  for  years  almost  without 
considering  Congress,  and  the  public  never  seems  to  have  held 
it  against  him,  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  the  supreme  power  of 
the  President  limited  to  any  extent  by  the  automony  of  the 
States.  A  clause  in  the  Constitution  permits  the  central 
authority  to  intervene  in  the  provinces  by  substituting  for  the 
elected  governors  “  Interveners  ”  who  undertake  to  run  local 
affairs  in  the  name  of  the  President.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contains  a  similar  enactment,  but  it  is  scarcely 
ever  used.  In  Argentina,  however.  Interveners  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  resorted  to  since  Irigoyen  first  came  into  power. 
General  Uriburu  also  made  use  of  them,  in  fact  I  came  across 
Interveners  in  all  the  provinces  which  I  visited.  The  result  is 
that  the  existence  of  the  States,  which  is  a  reality  in  North 
America,  amounts  here  to  nothing  at  all. 

In  the  Argentine  regime  one  person  counts,  and  one  person 
only,  and  he  is  the  President.  I  observed  the  same  thing 
everywhere  else  on  this  continent.  This  is  apparently  a  trait 
which  all  the  South  American  democracies  have  in  common. 
Whether  it  be  the  case  of  a  military  director  as  in  Venezuela 
and  Chile,  a  tyrannical  president  as  in  Peru,  or  an  arbitrary 
demagogue  as  in  Argentina  under  Irigoyen,  it  is  always  the 
same  :  the  essential  power  is  vested  not  in  an  assembly,  nor 
yet  in  a  Council  of  Ministers  collectively  responsible,  but  in  a 
single  personality. 

In  creating  elected  assemblies,  Argentina  imitated  other 
nations,  but  in  placing  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  personality  whom  the  people  gladly  look  upon  as  their 
representative,  she  has  expressed  something  deeply  character¬ 
istic  of  her  own  nationality.  Their  President  is  not  a  Bonaparte, 
nor  yet  simply  an  American  “  boss,”  but  rather  a  consul,  a 
tribune,  the  chief  of  a  band,  a  cacique  according  to  the  Spanish 
tradition,  a  caudillo  to  use  the  South  American  expression. 
In  Argentina  the  political,  social,  and  psychological  structure  in 
no  way  resembles  the  “  commonwealth  ”  which  has  been 
evolved  in  North  America. 
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North  America  was  settled  progressively  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior,  by  colonists  who  tilled  the  soil.  These 
people  were  Protestants,  and  were  used  to  discussing  among 
themselves  the  organisation  and  administration  of  their 
churches.  They  were  prepared  for  democracy,  because  they 
controlled  even  their  religion  on  democratic  lines.  In  South 
America,  however,  the  colonisation  was  undertaken  by  Span¬ 
iards  in  search  of  gold,  who  subdued  the  Indians  and  made 
them  work  for  them.  These  Spaniards  were  fervent  Catholics, 
and  their  priests  did  not  encourage  them  to  take  any  directing 
part  in  the  affairs  of  their  church.  So  long  as  they  were  under 
Spanish  rule  the  Mother  Country  did  not  permit  them  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  State.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  had  no  preparation  for  self-government.  When  they 
were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  it  was  naturally  the  most 
energetic  officer,  or  the  man  most  gifted  with  authority  who 
rose  to  power.  The  Spaniard  is  an  individualist,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  respects  strong  individualists.  In  the  political  sphere, 
South  America  has  produced  more  vigorous  personalities  than 
any  other  continent. 

When  military  rulers  were  no  longer  needed  the  time  came 
for  civilian  presidents,  but  they  exerted  their  authority  with 
the  same  good  qualities  and  the  same  defects  as  did  their 
military  predecessors  ;  also  on  many  occasions  the  military 
re-took  control.  The  civilian  rule  of  Irigoyen  was  replaced 
by  the  military  rule  of  General  Uriburu,  a  Conservative,  but, 
though  well  intentioned,  he  was  equally  arbitrary. 

One  point  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  is  that  whatever 
happens,  the  public  rarely  protests.  No  one  protested  when 
Irigoyen  reduced  the  prerogative  of  the  assemblies  to  m7, 
and  again  no  one  cared  when  Uriburu  suspended  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  what  looked  like  an  unlimited  period.  From  this  we 
gather  that  democracy  in  this  country  is  essentially  electoral. 
Once  he  has  been  appointed  for  six  years  the  President  is 
virtually  all-powerful,  and  the  assemblies  can  do  nothing  to 
hold  him  in  check,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  provinces  with 
their  local  authority.  A  revolution  is  the  only  means  of  counter¬ 
balancing  his  absolutism. 
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I  have  sketched  this  picture  on  the  lines  of  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  few  years,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  during 
the  preceding  half  century,  Argentina  was  ruled  with  law  and 
order  by  a  regular  succession  of  Presidents,  all  of  whom  res¬ 
pected  the  Constitution.  Nevertheless,  the  Irigoyen  regime 
has  shown  what  can  happen  to  the  Constitution  under  a 
President  who  is  both  Radical  and  a  “  personnalist.”  It  took 
a  revolution  supported  by  the  army  to  unseat  him,  so  the  virus 
of  the  coup  d^Etat  has  apparently  not  been  eliminated,  nor  yet 
that  of  praetorian  intervention.  We  are,  moreover,  considering 
the  nation  which  is  the  most  stable  and  the  most  solid  in  South 
America.  Even  there  democracy  is  passing  through  its  crisis. 

Note. — President  Irigoyen  was  overthrown  by  the  Conservatives  under 
General  Uriburu  in  1936.  In  April,  1931,  in  the  municipal  elections  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Irigoyen  Radicals  polled  the  heaviest  vote. 
The  Conservative  provisional  government  thereupon  annulled  the  elections. 

General  Uriburu  decided  that  a  return  to  a  constitutional  regime  wo;ild 
be  made  by  holding  presidential  and  other  elections  in  November,  1931. 
He,  however,  refused  to  allow  the  two  Irigoyen  Radical  candidates  to  run. 
The  election  resulted  in  the  victory  of  General  Justo,  the  nominee  of  the 
Conservative  parties.  The  Radic^  leaders  ordered  their  supporters  to 
abstain  from  voting.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Professor  Siegfried  visited 
the  Argentine.  General  Justo  was  installed  as  President  on  February  20th, 
1932,  thus  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  period  of  arbitrary  military  rule 
under  General  Uriburu. 

14. — Argentina  :  The  Economic  Situation 

Picture  a  rich  man  who  lives  extravagantly  without  counting 
the  cost.  His  cook  may  be  making  his  little  bit  on  the  food 
bills,  and  his  butler  is  hardly  economical  with  his  master’s 
money.  However,  the  fortune  is  so  large,  and  the  revenues  in 
a  good  year  are  so  enormous,  that  our  friend  always  comes  out 
on  the  right  side.  Such  is  the  case  of  Argentina.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  irregular,  the  administration  is  spendthrift,  and  the 
tendency  to  borrow  is  uncurbed.  Then  along  comes  a  good 
harvest,  prices  are  good,  and  everything  is  set  on  its  feet  again. 
The  country  survives  and  starts  afresh  ;  another  nation  might 
have  gone  under. 

The  impression  one  receives,  therefore,  is  clearly  optimistic. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  that  is  agriculturally 
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one  of  the  most  richly  blessed  in  the  world  ?  In  1929  they 
harvested  6,509,000  tons  of  wheat,  7,765,000  tons  of  maize, 
2,018,000  tons  of  flax,  759,000  tons  of  oats.  In  1930  they  had 
32,211,835  head  of  cattle,  44,413,221  sheep,  3,768,738  pigs — 
not  to  mention  sugar  cane,  vineyards,  and  the  magnificent 
forests  in  the  south.  Argentina  is  a  replica  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  or  Southern  Russia.  It  is  equal  to  several  Rumanias 
and  many  Hungaries. 

It  is  a  country  of  vast  area,  still  sparsely  populated,  there 
being  only  11,442,000  inhabitants,  of  which  2,300,000  are  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Consequently  its  entire  economic  equilibrium 
is  bound  to  depend  chiefly  on  exports.  On  an  average  Argentina 
sells  abroad  three-quarters  of  her  production  of  wheat,  almost 
all  her  flax,  half  her  oats,  and  over  four-fifths  of  her  maize. 
In  1929,  animal  products  accounted  for  33  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  her  export  trade ;  agricultural  products,  which 
are  almost  entirely  cereals,  for  65  per  cent.,  and  forest  products 
for  2  per  cent.  No  manufactures  were  exported. 

Countries  which  export  raw  products  are  much  alike.  They 
have  the  same  periods  of  exceptional  prosperity,  the  same 
periods  of  depression,  and  the  same  monetary  repercussions. 
Also  they  are  seldom  wise  enough  to  set  aside  their  surplus  in 
their  days  of  plenty  in  preparation  for  the  lean  years  to  come. 
In  this  respect,  Argentina  is  no  exception. 

When  business  is  good  the  favourable  balance  of  exports 
over  imports  is  considerable,  and  it  is  on  this  excess  that  the 
entire  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends,  for  the  country  has 
practically  no  other  source  of  credit  abroad.  Everything  else  is 
debit — coupons  on  bonds  held  by  foreigners,  dividends  to 
pay  to  foreign  shareholders  of  companies  operating  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  finally  the  heavy  expenditure  of  the  Argentine  people 
travelling  abroad.  When  the  crop  is  abundant  and  prices  are 
satisfactory  these  various  accounts  are  easily  met.  There  is 
often  a  credit  balance,  of  which  the  visible  sign  is  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  gold.  Since  1914,  Argentina  has  had  many  years  of 
prosperity. 

The  favourable  trade  balance,  however,  must  be  very  large. 
With  a  moderate  balance  the  country  finds  it  difficult  to  meet 
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its  obligations.  Should  there  be  an  excess  of  imports,  the 
whole  system  would  be  blocked,  and  the  situation  would 
become  impossible.  Consequently  as  soon  as  exports  diminish 
the  peso  weakens  in  sympathy. 

The  United  States  was  in  a  similar  position  about  fifty  years 
ago,  but  afterwards  emerged  from  it,  thanks  largely  to  the  war, 
when  it  was  able  to  accumulate  sufficient  capital  of  its 
own.  Up  to  the  present  time  Argentina  has  not  done  so, 
or  at  any  rate  only  partially  so.  In  the  first  place  the  Argentines 
are  really  only  interested  in  one  type  of  investment,  i.e.  property. 
They  have  never  tried  to  buy  back  their  national  debt,  or  to 
acquire  control  of  the  railways  and  industries  which  foreigners 
own  in  their  country.  For  new  enterprises  and  great  public 
works  they  are  therefore  inevitably  forced  to  borrow  abroad. 
When  the  State  needs  money,  whether  it  be  in  times  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  expenditure  on  improvements  and  on  keeping  up 
appearances,  or  in  times  of  depression  simply  to  find  the 
means  to  carry  on,  they  have  turned  invariably  to  the 
foreigner. 

My  picture  is  still  incomplete,  for  the  real  cause  of  their 
troubles  is  that  the  Argentines — like  all  Americans  for  that 
matter — spend  without  counting  the  cost  as  long  as  business 
is  good.  Worse  still,  their  profits  never  seem  sufficient,  so  they 
rush  off  to  borrow  more  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  mortgage 
one’s  house  is  considered  quite  the  thing,  no  one  ever  remarks 
on  it.  To  ask  for  credit  at  the  bank  does  not  arouse  the 
slightest  emotion,  even  on  the  part  of  the  bank  manager  who 
concedes  it — what  a  long  way  we  are  from  the  attitude  of  the 
big  French  banks  !  Out  in  the  country  the  farmers*  purchases 
are  all  made  on  credit  in  the  neighbouring  town — the  harvest 
will  pay  for  everything — or  perhaps  it  won’t  1  Part  of  the 
account  may  have  to  be  held  over,  but  the  store-keeper  realises 
this,  so  he  has  raised  his  prices  accordingly. 

Being  in  debt  thus  becomes  a  normal  and  permanent  aspect 
of  life.  It  is  in  the  very  air  they  breathe  and  soon  appears  a 
perfectly  natural  state  to  be  in.  When  the  crisis  comes,  there 
are  bankruptcies  on  every  side,  heaps  of  them.  The  creditors 
receive  only  a  very  small  percentage,  but  every  one  takes  it 
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philosophically  and  gets  ready  to  start  all  over  again,  the 
borrower  to  borrow  and  the  lender  to  lend.  The  character  of 
this  continent  adapts  itself  to  such  a  system.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  that  the 
system  is  not  quite  in  equilibrium,  for  in  the  end  one  must 
always  find  a  new  lender  with  available  money,  a  local  lender  for 
current  local  business,  and  a  foreign  lender  for  bigger  under¬ 
takings. 

And  yet,  somehow,  they  seem  to  succeed.  The  people  get 
rich  and  the  country  prospers  ;  its  success  is  obvious  and  its 
future  assured.  The  reason  is  that  up  to  the  present  Argentina 
has  always  been  borne  along  on  the  rising  tide,  and  in  spite  of 
temporary  crises  she  has  sailed  ahead  with  the  current.  Rich 
families  will  have  ten  children,  and  even  after  dividing  up  their 
wealth  for  three  generations  they  are  still  rich.  The  reason 
is  that  land  values  have  increased  so  much  that  the  property 
owned  by  each  member  of  the  family  is  now  worth  as  much 
as  the  total  of  the  original  fortune.  Take,  for  example,  a  big 
land-owner,  used  to  living  well.  He  spends  freely,  borrows, 
mortgages  his  property  ;  he  will  be  ruined  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  1 
A  good  year  comes  along  and  the  value  of  his  crops  soon  gets 
him  afloat  again.  Or  perhaps  he  sells  a  small  parcel  of  land 
for  what  the  whole  estate  was  worth  thirty  years  ago. 

What  we  would  like  to  know  is  whether  this  rising  tide  will 
go  on  for  ever.  When  the  tide  is  no  longer  rising  and,  still 
more  so,  when  it  is  falling,  it  may  prove  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  financial  system  functioning  properly.  But  even  taking 
all  these  objections  into  consideration,  the  world  will  always 
need  wheat,  maize,  meat,  and  leather,  so  why  worry  about 
the  future  of  such  a  country  ? 

15. — Brazil :  Rio  de  Janeiro 

In  the  South  American  grand  opera,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  leading  tenor.  If  there  are  seven  wonders  in 
the  world,  this  city  is  one  of  them. 

Its  geographical  formation  is,  of  course,  familiar — an 
immense  bay  entirely  surrounded  by  high  granite  mountains, 
except  where  a  narrow  passage  connects  it  with  the  ocean. 
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The  mountains  all  face  the  same  way  and  seem  to  be  built  up 
in  layers  according  to  some  divine  ordinance.  Their  sheer 
summits,  rising  like  sugar  loaves  and  daggers,  give  the  horizon 
a  serrated  profile  like  a  Japanese  kakemono.  In  this  exotic 
setting,  as  if  clinging  to  the  rocky  crevices,  is  situated  this 
magnificent  capital  city.  The  tenor  sings  the  leading  role 
very  well,  so  unbelievably  well  in  fact  that  there  are  moments 
when  one  can  easily  imagine  it  is  all  some  stage  setting. 

The  beauty  of  Rio  is  made  up  of  a  tangle  of  different  elements, 
each  recording  something  seen  elsewhere,  but  taken  together 
creating  an  ensemble  that  is  incomparable,  almost  unique. 
As  a  background.  Nature  has  provided  violet-toned  granite 
covered  with  hothouse  tropical  vegetation,  slim  palms,  banana 
trees,  and  luxuriant  lianas :  all  of  which  recalls  the  Antilles, 
Martinique,  or  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  The  marvellous 
sandy  beaches  facing  the  ocean,  from  which  roll  in  the  unending 
white-capped  breakers,  the  green  colour  of  the  water  often 
half-concealed  in  light  mists,  and  the  tiresome  houses  in  the 
best  seaside  style,  make  one  think  of  Biarritz  or  Cap  Breton. 
In  contrast,  we  have  the  fine  new  residential  sections  of  the 
city,  with  their  rambling  houses  shaded  by  palm  trees,  their 
pretentious  palaces  overlooking  the  azure  blue  gulf  and  their 
Promenade  des  Anglais — finer  even  than  the  one  at  Nice — 
all  this  is  like  Monte  Carlo.  To  continue  my  tale  of  resem¬ 
blances,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  clinging  to  the  moun¬ 
tain-side  and  very  close  to  the  impenetrable  jungle,  we  have  a 
mingling  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  and  a  welter  of  mauve- 
roofed  houses  that  is  very  like  the  Golden  Horn  of  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Thus  the  capital  of  Brazil  is  at  the  same  time  both  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Oceanic.  Being  tropical  in  vegetation  and  delicate 
in  colouring,  its  charm  is  infinitely  richer  and  more  varied  than 
any  of  our  cities  on  the  Riviera.  Also  it  is  much  more  exotic, 
wilder  and  more  diverse  in  the  character  of  its  civilization — 
an  added  attraction  to  the  passing  traveller. 

Without  exaggeration  one  may  say  that  several  centuries 
separate  the  fashionable  parts  of  the  city  from  the  more 
distant  suburbs,  which  straggle  up  the  valleys  on  to  the  moun- 
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tain-sides  and  climb  to  the  rocky  heights  where  the  city  loses 
itself  in  the  jungle.  In  the  residential  district  one  lives  much 
as  in  any  great  international  spa — luxurious  clubs,  mansions 
built  according  to  the  very  latest  style  of  architecture,  and 
brilliant  social  gatherings.  Nothing  could  be  more  cultivated 
than  the  cream  of  this  Brazilian  society,  and  nowhere  will 
you  find  finer  libraries  nor  better  French  scholars.  But  a 
mile  or  two  away  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  you  come 
upon  the  rude  hovels  of  the  negroes — hovels  which  differ 
little  from  those  of  Martinique  or  Haiti. 

These  are  the  two  extremes,  of  course,  but  in  between  one 
can  find  every  stage.  The  commercial  districts  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  with  its  narrow  streets,  little  quiet  squares  planted 
with  tropical  trees,  and  great  boulevards  overflowing  with 
people,  made  me  think  of  our  cities  in  the  south  of  France — 
here  the  animation  is  more  relaxed,  for  these  people  are  never 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  they  enjoy  life  in  their  own  way. 
We  are,  however,  in  America,  for  here  are  skyscrapers,  vul¬ 
garly  aggressive  like  the  showy  buildings  erected  in  Babbitt’s 
kingdom  in  the  Middle  West.  Half  of  these  pretentious 
offices  are  empty  today — they  were  never  needed  anyway. 

Another  thing  that  reminds  us  that  we  are  not  in  Europe 
is  the  colour  of  the  people.  Brazil,  an  old  Portuguese  colony, 
possessed  black  slaves  as  recently  as  1889.  There  has  always 
been  a  mingling  of  the  Portuguese  blood  with  the  negroes, 
and  freeing  the  slaves  has  not  checked  it  in  any  way.  While 
in  the  United  States  a  coloured  man  is  pitilessly  excluded  from 
a  white  family,  in  Brazil,  where  they  are  more  human,  he  is 
admitted.  The  exclusive  white  families  defend  themselves 
against  this  intrusion,  but  generally  speaking  the  atmosphere 
is  kindly  in  ethnical  matters.  The  result  is  that  in  the  melting 
pot  a  race  is  being  formed  that  will  be  entirely  new.  The 
interior  of  Brazil  is  Indian  country,  but  at  Rio  the  predominant 
type  is  white,  with  an  admixture  of  negro  blood. 

In  the  streets  one  notes  that  the  colour  of  the  passers-by  is 
exotic  and  warm,  full  of  local  colour — literally  ! — and  of 
variety.  Here  is  a  pretty  Portuguese  girl  with  black  eyes  and 
slightly  olive  complexion,  and  a  certain  slenderness  which 
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distinguishes  the  charm  of  the  Portuguese  from  the  irresistible 
triumphant  grace  of  the  Spaniard.  Two  paces  away  is  a  negress, 
black  as  ink,  who,  as  in  the  Sudan,  carries  a  load  on  her  head 
like  a  caryatid.  Here,  too,  in  a  luxurious  motor  car  is  a  group 
of  elegant  men-about-town  who  have  just  left  their  club  and 
no  doubt  are  on  their  way  to  the  most  civilised  social  gathering 
imaginable.  In  a  window  in  the  same  street  meanwhile, 
leaning  with  their  elbows  on  the  window  sill,  is  a  black  family, 
like  a  bunch  of  human  grapes,  looking  down  at  you  in  that 
peculiar  way  they  have  which  I  have  often  noticed  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  all  reveals  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  close  proximity  of  their  African  ancestry.  This  Rio 
recalls  New  Orleans,  but  a  New  Orleans  where  the  blacks 
are  not  unhappy. 

This  city  differs  from  those  in  Argentina  or  Chile  in  that 
the  atmosphere  is  Portuguese,  and  because  blacks  instead  of 
Indians  furnish  the  exotic  note.  There  is  still  another  in¬ 
fluence  which  one  finds  nowhere  else  in  South  America,  and 
that  is  the  traces  of  the  Empire  which  have  not  yet  disappeared. 
I  remember  as  a  child  the  fall  of  Don  Pedro  II  in  1889.  The 
heart-broken  old  monarch  retired  to  Paris,  and  I  can  recall 
having  seen  him,  with  his  noble  countenance  and  a  magnificent 
white  beard  like  so  many  of  the  great  men  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  fine,  learned  old  man,  this  Marcus  Aurelius 
of  the  New  World,  has  left  pleasant  memories  behind  him  in 
Brazil.  The  Empire  could  not  possibly  have  continued  on  a 
continent  so  republican  as  South  America,  but  no  one  has 
anything  against  the  last  of  the  Emperors,  and  I  have  met 
many  Brazilians  who  platonically  regretted  that  the  regime 
had  to  come  to  an  end. 

Nothing  could  be  more  startling  and  melancholy  than  to 
find  the  great  palace  of  Boa  Vista  set  down  here  in  modern 
America  1  What  was  once  the  abode  of  a  sovereign  is  now  a 
museum.  I  received  the  same  impression  at  Petropolis,  a  hill 
station  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Rio  spend  the  summer.  The  old  summer  palace 
of  Don  Pedro,  now  a  college  run  by  monks,  still  has  the  elegant 
dignity  of  a  princely  establishment.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
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tropical  gardens  of  this  watering-place,  which  are  as  scrupul¬ 
ously  kept  and  as  perfectly  groomed  as  those  of  a  German 
spa  in  the  Rhine  Valley.  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Mexico  have 
both  derived  from  the  lingering  memories  of  their  royal 
regimes,  now  abolished  but  not  entirely  forgotten,  a  charm 
of  their  own  which  neither  Buenos  Aires  nor  New  York  can 
ever  possess. 


1 6. — Brazil :  Politics  and  the  Last  Revolution 

In  order  to  understand  the  domestic  politics  of  Brazil,  one 
must  realise  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
political  life  as  we  have  it  in  Europe.  In  France,  for  example, 
the  people  are  racially  homogeneous,  and  the  social  classes 
differ  little  from  one  another  in  culture.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  possible  to  create  public  opinion,  and  public 
opinion  is  the  necessary  basis  of  a  parliamentary  regime. 

The  Brazilian  population,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially 
heterogeneous,  being  made  up  of  Portuguese  from  the  Mother 
Country,  Indians,  and  African  negroes,  not  to  mention  the 
Italians,  Germans  and  Swiss  who  have  recently  immigrated 
into  the  Southern  States  on  the  borders  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  As  a  result,  we  have  fundamental  differences  of 
civilisation,  a  social  structure  in  layers,  from  the  pure  savage 
of  the  Amazon,  up  to  the  cultured  citizen  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio.  The  latter  is  apt  to  mislead  the  foreigner,  not  that  his 
culture  is  unreal,  but  because  he  holds  himself  so  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  that  he  is  incapable  of  exerting  any 
effective  social  influence.  As  democracy  requires  a  certain 
homogeneity  of  race  and  culture,  it  cannot  be  built  up  under 
such  conditions.  In  North  America,  the  Southern  States  are 
to  a  certain  extent  in  an  analagous  situation,  and  so  cannot 
be  considered  a  real  democracy  either.  In  addition  the 
immensity  of  Brazil,  the  diversity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
geographically  opposing  interests  of  the  various  States,  all 
make  the  problem  more  difficult.  If  we  bear  all  this  in  mind, 
we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  in  spite  of  its  very  sincere 
democratic  sentiment,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  democracy 
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in  Brazil  cannot  be  anything  more  than  a  facade.  Herein 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  recent  revolution. 

Don  Pedro  II,  that  wise  old  monarch,  understood  the 
structure  of  his  empire.  He  realised  that  the  majority  of  his 
subjects  had  no  political  experience,  no  real  civilization  indeed. 
He  concentrated  on  creating  an  aristocracy,  and  one  may  say 
that  in  this  he  was  most  successful.  Although  the  republic 
has  maintained  the  moneyed  classes  in  power,  it  could  have 
neither  the  same  programme  nor  the  same  ideals. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  looking  for  doctrines  and  political 
programmes  in  the  recent  history  of  Brazil.  In  actual  fact, 
the  public  life  of  the  country  has  been  dominated  by  the 
rivalry — or  at  times  by  the  agreement — of  the  two  principal 
States,  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  Minas  is  geographically 
the  greater  of  the  two,  but  Sao  Paulo  is  richer.  The  latter 
contributes  much  more  to  the  Federal  budget  than  it  receives, 
so  it  would  be  impossible  to  govern  without  it. 

There  has  always  been  a  tacit  understanding  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  Republic  should  be  chosen  in  rotation  from 
Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  For  example,  since  the  war. 
President  Pessoa  came  from  Sao  Paulo,  and  Bernades,  his 
successor,  from  Minas.  President  Washington  Luiz,  elected 
in  1926  for  four  years,  was  again  from  Sao  Paulo.  The  system 
functioned  smoothly  enough,  for  the  presidents  generally 
belonged  to  the  same  social  class,  and  in  every  case  they 
relied  on  electoral  organizations  sufficiently  developed  to 
make  it  very  difficult  for  any  other  group  to  succeed.  The 
new  president  would  then  hand  out  the  government  posts  to 
his  friends,  as  is  always  the  case.  The  president  was  also 
able  to  exert  a  power  which  allowed  him  to  embark  on  great 
undertakings  if  he  felt  so  disposed. 

Departing  from  this  unwritten  tradition.  President  Washing¬ 
ton  Luiz  wished  to  choose  and  nominate  as  his  successor 
Julio  Prestes,  and  to  choose  him,  moreover,  not  from  the 
personnel  of  Minas,  but  from  that  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  retiring 
president  would  thus  retain  his  influence  and  have  himself 
reappointed  four  years  later  to  replace  his  successor,  who 
would  in  fact  be  only  an  intermediary.  The  temptation  to 
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rule  seems  to  be  irresistible  in  South  America.  At  the  presi¬ 
dential  elections  of  1930  the  political  “  machine  **  was  accord¬ 
ingly  set  in  motion,  and  President  Prestes  was  returned  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  but  by  a  vote  which  was  lacking  in  spontaneity, 
to  ^y  the  least. 

The  public  would  not  put  up  with  it,  however,  and  protests 
were  soon  heard  in  the  various  States  which  were  jealous  of 
Sao  Paulo.  Rio  Grande  revolted,  and  was  supported  by  Minas 
and  Parahyba.  In  South  America  no  protest  carries  weight 
unless  it  has  an  army  behind  it.  The  regiments  of  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  southern  States  in  general,  came  out  against  the  ex- 
President  and  the  successor  whom  he  had  appointed. 

The  Brazilian  army  includes  many  officers  who  are  both 
distinguished  and  competent,  and  like  many  of  their  com¬ 
patriots  quick  to  seize  upon  an  idea.  Intellectually  they  have 
great  possibilities.  The  general  atmosphere,  however,  is  not 
favourable  to  progress.  The  leaders  are  too  often  isolated  in 
distant  garrisons,  and  so  are  apt  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  virus  of 
politics.  In  any  case,  as  in  pre-revolutionary  France,  they  are 
too  fond  of  believing  that  they  own  the  units  they  command. 
They  are  all  the  more  tempted  to  intervene  in  politics  since  the 
non-commissioned  ranks  and  privates  generally  follow  them 
without  question.  As  a  rule  the  generals  and  colonels,  being 
already  provided  for,  are  less  likely  to  join  the  rebellion  than 
the  young  captains,  who  are  ambitious  and  impatient.  It  is 
always  the  same  story  in  these  South  American  countries. 

The  troops  of  the  southern  States  then  marched  towards 
S5o  Paulo,  though  the  Army  Command  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
remained  loyal  to  the  retiring  President.  He  was  still  in 
power,  for  his  successor  had  not  yet  been  installed.  He 
decided  to  resist,  and  mobilised  the  reservists  to  defend  the 
Government  against  the  revolutionaries;  the  reservists,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  care  to  fight  in  this  particular  cause,  so  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  and  no  one  appeared.  Finally,  the  generals 
who  were  still  loyal,  seeing  that  matters  were  leading  up  to 
civil  war,  decided  to  take  no  part.  They  abandoned  President 
Luiz,  who  fell  immediately  when  he  was  deprived  of  material 
support.  A  provisional  government,  under  the  leadership  of 
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President  Getulio  Varga,  of  Rio  Grande,  took  control.  It 
remained  in  power  so  long  that  it  illustrated  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage  that  it  is  the  provisional  that  lasts. 

As  in  Argentina  under  General  Uriburu,  the  provisional 
government  was  completely  arbitrary.  The  President  could 
hold  the  election  when  he  pleased,  and  meanwhile  he  did 
what  he  liked.  However,  there  was  a  difference,  in  that 
Brazil  was  not  ruled  by  the  army.  The  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  civilians,  who  represented  the  protest  against  the  electoral 
practices  and  politics  of  the  previous  regime. 

In  this  the  revolution  had  a  political  aspect,  as  it  aimed  at 
a  thorough  purge  in  politics.  This  was  entirely  different  from 
a  military  intervention,  since  the  army,  although  it  may  have 
had  the  casting  vote,  did  not  itself  take  control.  Several  of 
the  Ministers  were  exceedingly  well  chosen  from  a  body  of 
men  who  were  sincere  reformers.  It  was  always  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  any  new  group  would  be  inclined  simply  to 
follow  the  lines  of  its  predecessors. 

There  is  no  point  in  probing  any  deeper.  The  most  frequent 
mistake  made  in  studying  South  American  politics  is  the 
determination  to  find  deep  currents  of  opinion  where  there  is 
in  reality  nothing  more  than  personal  contests. 

These  troubles  do  not  arise  from  any  fault  of  the  Brazilian 
people  themselves,  whom  I  consider  most  delightful,  but  must 
be  blamed  on  the  geography,  the  history,  and  the  racial  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  country. 

Note. — In  1930,  as  a  result  of  a  successful  revolt,  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Varga  came  into  power  and  was  still  in  power  in  1931  at  the  time 
of  Professor  Siegfried’s  visit.  The  Government  was  struggling  with  the 
economic  and  financial  situation.  They  succeeded  in  balancing  the  budget. 
On  May  15th,  1932,  a  decree  was  signed  summoning  a  constitutional  assembly 
and  fixing  the  election  for  May  3rd,  1933. 

On  July  7th  a  serious  revolt  against  the  Federal  Government  broke  out 
in  Sao  Paulo.  The  revolt  was  led  by  Signor  Pedro  de  Toledo,  hitherto  the 
Federal  Intervenor  of  Sao  Paulo.  This  revolt  was  finally  crushed  by  the 
end  of  September,  and  Signor  Toledo  and  his  Government  were  deposed. 
A  new  government  under  General  Lima  was  appointed  on  October  7th  at 
Sao  Paulo. 


(To  be  continued.) 


TESTING  TIME  FOR  THE  SPANISH  REPUBLIC 


By  John  Bell 

By  the  14th  of  this  month  the  Spanish  Republic  will  have 
been  two  years  in  existence.  As  is  inevitable  in  all 
revolutions,  bloodless  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  change  of  regime  has  been  in  the 
interest  of  Spain.  Impartial  Spanish  historians  argue  that  the 
Republic  was  bound  to  come,  just  as  the  Dictatorship  came 
and  replaced  weak  Governments.  The  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ment  of  General  Primo  de  Rivera  is  anathematised  by  the 
politicians  in  power  to-day,  but  such  is  the  divergence  of 
outlook  in  Spain  that  Spaniards  who  are  not  politicians  con¬ 
sider  that  the  Dictatorship  was  of  great  service  to  the  country. 
They  believe  that  General  Primo  de  Rivera  will  be  remembered 
as  a  great  patriot  when  most  of  the  politicians  now  making  a 
noise  in  the  Cortes  are  forgotten. 

Ill  and  exhausted  by  overwork,  intrigued  against  by  those 
on  whose  collaboration  he  counted,  his  estrangement  from 
King  Alfonso  growing  day  by  day.  General  Primo  de  Rivera 
decided  that  he  had  outlived  his  usefulness,  and  he  made 
room  for  General  Berenguer.  His  successor  could  only  form 
a  Government  of  Monarchists  who,  up  till  then,  had  occupied 
subaltern  positions  in  the  political  ranks.  The  fact  is  the 
Monarchy  was  not  in  the  position  to  supply  new  and  strong 
men,  with  the  result  that  General  Berenguer ’s  Government 
was  without  authority  or  moral  force.  The  Monarchy  had 
practically  exhausted  all  its  forces  ;  it  found  itself  unable  to 
grapple  with  the  ever-increasing  national  problems.  The 
Republic  had  to  come,  and  it  came  after  the  startling  municipal 
vote  on  April  12,  1931.  If  it  had  not  come,  it  is  the  view  of 
many  Spaniards  that  Spain  would  have  been  plunged  in  civil 
strife. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  large 
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sections  of  Spaniards  are  now  fulminating  against  the  Republic 
just  as  they  voted  furiously  against  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Monarchy.  Many  of  these  people  are  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  Republicanism.  I  have  just  made  a  tour  through 
Spain,  and  I  find  that  while  the  Monarchists  are  still  strong 
and  have  not  abandoned  hope  of  a  Restoration,  the  Republicans 
are  decidedly  in  the  majority.  But  many  Republicans  detest 
the  policy  of  the  present  Government,  and  they  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  municipal  elections  at  the  end  of 
the  present  month,  hoping  that  it  will  seal  the  doom  of  the 
Government  just  as  the  decision  of  the  municipal  voters  two 
years  ago  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy. 
These  elections  will  be  all  the  more  interesting  since  for  the 
first  time  Spanish  women  will  exercise  the  vote. 

The  foreign  observer  who  takes  stock  of  things  in  Spain  and 
talks  with  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the  community  is 
impressed  by  the  strong  opposition  to  the  government  of  Don 
Manoel  Azafia.  The  politicians  who  drew  up  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  seem  to  have  been  inspired  in  some  measure 
by  the  example  of  Soviet  Russia.  They  proclaimed  Spain  “  a 
democratic  Republic  of  workers  of  all  kinds.”  Having  got  rid 
of  the  Monarchy  they  appear  to  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
— to  turn  Spain  into  a  Socialist  Republic.  A  huge  mass  of 
Spaniards  do  not  want  a  Socialist  Republic,  and  hence  the 
unrest  in  the  country  and  the  keen  desire  to  get  rid  of  Seftor 
Azafia  and  the  Socialists  in  his  Cabinet. 

Seftor  Azafia  is  a  skilful  politician,  more  of  a  dreamer  than 
a  man  of  action.  He  was  formerly  a  civil  servant,  he  trans¬ 
lated  Borrow’s  Bible  in  Spain,  and  he  entered  politics  when  he 
saw  a  chance  of  realising  his  vision  of  a  New  Spain.  Since  he 
became  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  War  he  has  practically 
acted  as  a  dictator,  though  temperamentally  he  is  one  of  the 
mildest  of  men,  totally  unlike  the  average  Spaniard.  Let  him 
make  up  his  mind  on  a  certain  subject,  and  he  cannot  be 
deflected  from  his  purpose.  He  has  reached  certain  definite 
conclusions  as  to  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  policy  for 
Spain,  and  if  he  is  permitted  to  remain  in  power  he  will  apply 
them  relentlessly. 
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The  fact  that  the  Socialists,  members  of  the  Workers’ 
General  Union,  sent  117  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  suited  his  book 
admirably.  He  took  three  of  the  leaders  into  his  Ministry, 
and  they  are  using  their  opportunities — so  much  so  that  the 
Radical  party  under  the  veteran  Republican,  Seftor  Lerroux, 
called  him  to  book  and  told  him  that  he  and  his  Socialist 
Ministers  must  clear  out.  The  argument  the  Radicals  put 
forward  is  that  as  Spain  is  not  “  A  Republic  of  workers  of  all 
kinds  ”  legislation  must  not  be  in  the  interests  of  one  class 
alone.  Certainly  two  at  least  of  the  Socialist  Ministers,  Seftor 
Prieto,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  at  one  time  sold  news¬ 
papers  in  the  streets  of  Bilbao,  and  Seftor  Largo  Caballero, 
who  was  a  plasterer,  have  rendered  the  Prime  Minister  yeoman 
service.  Never  before  have  Socialists  exercised  power  in 
Spain.  They  intend  to  cling  to  office  by  every  means  at  their 
command,  for  they  fear  that  if  they  lose  their  positions  in  the 
Cabinet  the  Republic  will  free  itself  from  Socialist  influence. 

Let  us  see  what  Seftor  Azafta  and  his  Socialist  Ministers  are 
seeking  to  achieve.  The  Prime  Minister  desires  to  create  a 
new  mind  in  Spain.  His  idea  of  this  mental  orientation  is 
that  it  shall  fit  in  with  the  new  order  of  things  to  be  ushered 
in  by  legislation.  In  other  words,  he  wants  the  Republic  to 
engage  in  a  work  of  national  reconstruction  within  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  appeal,  with  its  dis¬ 
tinctly  Socialistic  trend,  does  not  find  favour  with  all  classes. 
The  Radical  and  Conservative  elements,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Monarchists,  have  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  and  moral 
liberation  of  the  country  which  differ  radically  from  his  theories. 
To  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  he  applies  the  epithet, 
“  mental  anarchists,”  who,  to  his  mind,  are  more  dangerous 
than  the  members  of  the  Federacidn  Anarquista  Ib6rica,  the 
perpetrators  of  the  bomb  outrages  in  the  early  days  of  the 
year. 

Much  of  the  unrest  in  Spain  to-day  can  be  attributed  to  the 
profuse  promises  given  to  the  workers.  A  millenium  was 
promised.  The  agricultural  workers  were  to  be  given  the  land 
which  had  to  be  tilled  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  The  illiterate 
peasants,  fired  by  the  prospect  of  possession,  were  in  a  violent 
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hurry  to  get  hold  of  the  land.  In  Estremadura  and  other 
provinces  they  raided  estates  and  destroyed  crops.  It  was  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  expropriate  the  land  of  those 
Monarchists  who  were  associated  with  the  ill-fated  rising  on 
August  loth  last  year,  but  the  Government  found  soon  enough 
that  wholesale  expropriation  was  out  of  the  question.  Further, 
it  had  to  look  at  the  matter  squarely  and  admit  that  it  could 
not  be  a  question  of  making  gifts  of  land  to  the  peasant  popula¬ 
tion.  What  it  decided  to  do  was  to  socialise  the  land,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  passed  an  Agrarian  Law  by  which  the  land  will 
be  acquired  by  the  State  with  “  due  compensation  ”  to  the 
owners.  An  Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform  has  been  brought 
into  being.  It  is  an  autonomous  body  and  will  operate  through 
provincial  juntas,  each  composed  of  three  land-owners,  three 
peasants j  and  a  president  chosen  by  the  Institute.  This 
organisation  is  now  at  work  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  by  the  time  it  is  in  full  swing  it  will  have  some¬ 
thing  like  5,000  employees.  The  task  before  the  juntas  is  the 
creation  of  self-governing  peasant  communities  with  money 
provided  by  the  State.  Already  the  Institute  has  been  given  a 
credit  of  50,000,000  pesetas,  but  by  the  time  the  land  has 
been  expropriated  and  divided  up,  it  is  anticipated  that 
further  huge  credits  will  have  to  be  granted. 

At  present  it  is  not  clear  how  and  when  the  State  will  be 
able  to  indemnify  all  the  owners  whose  land  has  been  taken, 
and  there  is  a  suggestion  that  in  many  cases  payment  must  be 
inevitably  deferred.  Then  it  has  come  to  light  that  not  all 
the  agricultural  workers  are  particularly  anxious  to  till  the 
land,  even  under  juntas.  Many  of  them  are  not  afflicted  with 
land  hunger.  They  would  prefer  higher  and  steadier  wages. 
This  State  experiment  of  owning  and  managing  land  will  be 
closely  watched.  It  will  be  a  costly  affair,  and  at  present  no 
one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  it  will  be 
successful.  But  if  it  succeeds,  the  present  Government,  with 
its  avowed  Socialistic  tendencies,  will  be  able  to  boast  of  having 
solved  one  of  Spain’s  most  baffling  problems. 

Having  done  so  much  for  the  peasants  the  Government  has 
not  forgotten  the  town  workers.  To  these  it  has  given  a  sort 
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of  charter  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  workers  of  any  other 
European  country.  Here,  again,  the  Government  of  “  a 
Republic  of  workers  of  all  kinds  ”  has  given  an  amazing  proof 
of  class  legislation.  If  in  the  past  Spanish  workmen  of  all 
categories  were  kept  down,  they  are  now  being  raised  to  a 
status  which  puts  them  in  the  position  of  top  dogs.  General 
Primo  de  Rivera  did  something  for  them,  but  the  Republican 
Government  has  improved  upon  his  idea  in  the  sense  of  giving 
the  workmen  rights  which  sometimes  clash  with  the  principles 
of  equity  and  fairness  towards  employers.  There  are  now 
Mixed  Juries,  working  under  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  for  all 
trades  and  callings.  These  juries,  composed  of  employers  and 
workmen,  have  drawn  up  schedules  of  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  The  original  idea  was  to  prevent  sweated  labour. 
But  what  is  happening  now  is  that  in  many  cases  employers 
are  being  heavily  penalised.  It  is  not  easy  for  them  to  reduce 
their  staffs  on  account  of  bad  times.  As  an  act  of  charity  they 
may  choose  to  keep  men  in  their  employ  at  certain  salaries 
rather  than  discharge  them.  If  the  employees  are  discontented 
all  they  have  to  do  is  appear  before  the  Mixed  Jury,  state  their 
case,  and  the  employers  are  compelled  to  pay  over  sums 
representing  the  increases  of  salary  that  should  have  been  given. 

In  Spain  it  is  not  always  a  question  of  paying  wages  according 
to  merit.  Salaries  must  be  paid  according  to  age.  It  is  almost 
a  general  complaint  that  although  employers  are  represented 
on  these  Mixed  Juries  the  decisions  are  very  frequently  in 
favour  of  the  workers.  The  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Spain  is  living  under  a  Republic  of  workers,  and  to  a  Socialist- 
ically  inclined  Government,  workers  are  evidently  of  more 
account  than  employers.  Thus  we  have  another  reason  for 
the  growing  opposition  to  a  Government  which  has  set  out  to 
legislate,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  in 
the  interest  of  particular  classes. 

A  great  deal  of  the  industrial  strife  in  the  country  is  not  due 
to  wages  disputes.  Increases  of  wages,  admittedly  long  over¬ 
due,  have  in  many  cases  been  readily  conceded.  But  the 
workers,  whether  they  wear  blouses  or  collars,  are  insisting  on 
the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  indicated  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
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Republic — that  they  shall  participate  in  the  direction,  the 
administration,  and  the  profits  of  undertakings.  The  employers 
are  resolutely  opposed  to  this  ultra-Socialist  pretension,  and 
if  it  is  persisted  in  serious  trouble  will  follow. 

Another  tremendous  difficulty  is  that  to  be  found  in  Article  26 
of  the  Constitution  which  substitutes  lay  for  ecclesiastical 
teaching  in  the  schools.  This  article  is  meant  to  break  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Spain.  It  seeks  to  dissolve 
religious  orders  whose  activities,  it  is  alleged,  constitute  a 
danger  for  the  State,  and  to  nationalise  the  property  of  the 
Church.  When  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Spain  is  remembered,  the  opposition  to 
this  sweeping  reform  can  be  imagined.  In  every  province  of 
the  country  parents  are  protesting  bitterly  against  the  Bill 
which  seeks  to  deprive  their  children  of  the  religious  instruction 
given  by  the  priests.  They  are  bombarding  the  Cortes  with 
petitions,  and  they  are  sustained  in  their  opposition  by  the 
political  forces  arrayed  against  the  Government.  An  idea  of 
the  deep  feeling  engendered  by  the  Government’s  anti- 
religious  policy  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident  which  recently 
happened  at  Bilbao.  The  city  council  decided  to  demolish 
the  monument  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Deeply  affected  by  this 
decision,  students  of  colleges  came  out  on  strike.  Women  who 
prayed  before  the  monument  were  dispersed  by  the  Guards  of 
Assault,  the  new  police  force  created  in  the  interests  of  the 
safety  of  the  Republic.  This  action  led  to  an  ebullition  of 
protests,  not  only  in  Bilbao,  but  in  Madrid  and  other  cities. 
The  commotion  caused  is  a  portent  of  what  may  conceivably 
happen  if  and  when  vigorous  measures  are  resorted  to  in  order 
to  banish  ecclesiastical  teaching  from  the  schools. 

For  its  safety,  the  Republic  is  relying  on  the  application  of 
the  Law  of  Defence,  an  unpopular  measure  since  it  can  be 
applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  stifle  freedom  of  speech.  But  to  be 
just  to  the  Government,  the  law  is  now  being  applied  less 
rigorously.  More  latitude  is  given  to  the  opponents  of  the 
new  regime.  More  freedom  is  allowed  to  the  Press.  At  one 
time  more  than  a  hundred  papers  were  suppressed.  Gradually, 
as  the  Republic  became  conscious  of  its  stability,  the  papers 
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were  permitted  to  reappear,  and  now  the  Monarchist  organs, 
Renacer  and  La  Monarquia^  in  an  attenuated  form  compared  to 
the  general  news  sheets,  are  again  in  the  kiosks.  The  Monarch¬ 
ists  are  even  permitted  to  hold  demonstrations,  and  Seftor 
Azafta  sees  no  reason  to  prevent  them  from  forming  a  political 
party.  Evidently  he  believes  that  the  Republic  is  now  firmly 
on  its  legs  and  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  by  Monarchist  activity. 
The  fact  has  to  be  stated  that  while  the  Monarchists  have  not 
abandoned  hope  of  coming  into  their  own  again,  they  are  not 
dangerous  to  the  Republic — for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 

In  my  judgment  more  dangerous  to  the  present  Government 
than  the  Monarchists  is  the  political  force  known  as  “  Accidn 
Popular.”  The  aim  of  this  organisation,  in  which  women 
are  playing  a  prominent  part,  is  to  draw  together  all  the  parties 
of  the  Right  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  Government.  Its 
members  have  vowed  to  disobey,  individually  and  collectively, 
any  legislative  enactment  that  goes  against  their  conscience. 
They  say  that  Spain  will  go  into  the  next  revolution  with  a 
crucifix  in  her  hand.  They  are  tremendously  serious,  these 
members  of  “  Accidn  Popular.”  While  I  was  in  Seville  they 
organised  a  demonstration  of  no  fewer  than  12,000  people. 

There  are  other  and  more  dangerous  forces  against  the 
present  or  any  other  Government  of  the  Republic.  These  are 
the  forces  of  the  proletariat.  But,  dangerous  as  they  are,  they 
cannot,  by  reason  of  the  divisions  in  their  ranks,  hope  to  upset 
the  Republic.  One  section  of  the  proletariat,  the  members  of 
the  General  Workers  Union,  who  can  be  compared  to  the  British 
Socialists,  are  out-and-out  supporters  of  the  Government. 
Against  them  are  the  Federacidn  Anarquista  Ib^rica  and  the 
National  Confederation  of  Labour.  Working  together  these 
two  organisations  have  threatened  to  plunge  the  country  into 
a  general  strike,  seize  factories,  power  supplies  and  all  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution.  Their  weapon  is  the  bomb. 
They  are  terrorists,  and  Barcelona  is  their  headquarters. 
Another  anarchist  outbreak,  if  and  when  it  occurs,  will  be  met 
with  all  the  forces  at  the  Government’s  disposal.  No  quarter 
will  be  given  to  these  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  Government 
will  keep  its  word  given  after  the  last  bomb  outrages.  It  may 
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very  well  be  that  the  conflict  will  end  with  the  complete  over¬ 
throw  of  syndicalism.  The  Spanish  advocates  of  direct  action 
will  suffer  the  same  mortification  of  ignominous  defeat  as 
was  suffered  by  the  champions  of  similar  movements  in  France 
and  England. 

Communists  form  another  force  plotting  against  the  Republic. 
Moscow  money  is  speaking  in  Spain,  but  not  very  effectively, 
in  spite  of  the  noise  caused  from  time  to  time.  The  walls  of 
Madrid  and  Seville  bear  evidence  of  Communist  activity. 
The  sickle  and  hammer  are  painted  everywhere,  not  always  in 
red,  accompanied  by  incitements  to  revolt.  Evidently  the 
authorities  have  taken  the  measure  of  the  Communists,  for 
little  notice  is  taken  of  them,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  obliterate 
the  flaming  inscriptions.  But  the  organ  of  the  Reds,  the 
Mundo  ObrerOy  is  closely  watched.  Let  an  article  be  published 
which  is  considered  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  State, 
and  under  the  Defence  Law  a  fine  of  10,000  pesetas  is  imposed. 

Strange  it  is  that  a  Republic  proclaimed  in  the  interest  of 
the  workers  should  find  its  most  dangerous  enemies  in  the 
Labour  ranks.  The  unrest  in  the  country  and  the  plotting  now 
going  on  make  one  wonder  whether  the  Republic  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  proper  basis.  Time  will  tell  whether  the  swing 
from  a  Monarchy  to  the  other  extreme  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  Spain.  In  the  meantime  there  is  evidence  to  justify  the 
doubt  whether  Spain,  having  regard  to  her  traditional  aloofness, 
not  to  say  conservatism,  is  the  sort  of  country  to  lend  itself 
readily  to  socialisation,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  other 
countries  in  Europe  are  showing  signs  of  breaking  away  from 
democracy,  when  it  has  degenerated  into  demagogy,  and  are 
beginning  to  put  their  faith  in  strong  men.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  revolutionary  period  is  yet  at  an  end  in  Spain.  The 
Republic  is  still  passing  through  its  testing  time,  and  the 
difficulties  which  beset  it  will  not  be  lessened  as  long  as  the 
men  guiding  its  destinies  are  obsessed  by  political  ideals  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  those  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  let 
the  truth,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  it,  be  told — there 
is  evidence  everywhere  that  the  Republic  has  come  to  stay. 
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By  a.  G.  Macdonell 

Exactly  ten  years  ago  I  spent  six  months  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces  of  Poland,  Polesia  and  Wolhynia,  where  the 
Society  of  Friends  was  working  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  devastated  areas,  and  last  autumn  I  revisited  them  in 
order  to  see  what  progress  the  new  Republic  of  Poland  was 
making  in  its  colossal  task  of  rebuilding  itself. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  difference  which  ten  short  years  had 
made.  The  changes,  physical  and  moral,  were  unbelievably 
great.  A  whole,  vast  countryside  of  agriculture  and  forestry 
has  sprung  out  of  a  deserted  wilderness.  A  population  of 
starving  refugees  has  been  converted  into  a  population  of 
self-supporting  farmers,  and,  incidentally,  a  rampart  of  sturdy 
individualism  is  being  stretched  across  Europe  from  the 
Baltic  to  Rumania  against  the  encroachments  of  Bolshevism. 

To  appreciate  fully  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  ten 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  condition  in  which  the 
Wars — from  1914  to  1920 — left  these  unfortunate  provinces. 

When  the  great  German-Austrian  offensive  burst  upon  the 
Gorlice  River  in  Galicia  in  1915,  spread  north  and  north-east, 
and  finally  developed  into  a  drive  upon  a  front  of  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  the  Russian  Armies  had  to  retreat  as  fast  as 
they  could  to  avoid  wholesale  capture.  In  order  to  delay  as 
much  as  possible  the  advance  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians, 
the  Russian  High  Command  gave  instructions  that  Cossack 
rearguards  were  to  destroy  and  burn  every  building,  blow  up 
every  bridge,  drive  off  all  livestock,  and  deport  all  the  in¬ 
habitants,  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
evacuated  zone.  These  instructions  were  given  by  the 
Russians  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Allied 
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solidarity,  and  the  sacrifice  was  all  the  more  freely  offered  as 
the  country  to  be  devastated  was  Poland  and  not  Russia. 

“  Self-sacrifice  is  a  noble  thing,  I’ll  send  one  of  my  own 
relations,”  as  the  old  song  says.  The  Cossacks  threw  them¬ 
selves  with  enthusiasm  into  their  congenial  task,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  weeks  during  vrhich  the  retreat  lasted,  made  an 
extremely  thorough  job  of  it.  Polesia  and  Wolhynia  were 
destroyed  from  end  to  end.  Every  house  in  every  village  was 
burnt,  every  railway  station,  public  building,  church  and 
bridge  blown  up,  and  about  three  million  people  were  driven 
eastwards  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Volga  and  even  further, 
into  Siberia. 

In  the  winter  of  1915  the  Eastern  front  was  stabilised  into 
fixed  trench  lines  which  ran  through  these  two  provinces,  and 
the  German  military  engineers  settled  down  with  all  their 
famous  thoroughness  and  skill  to  make  a  trench-system  which 
could  be  defended  by  an  occasional  caretaker  and,  here  and 
there,  a  charwoman  or  two.  Naturally,  they  succeeded.  They 
built  a  trench-line  on  the  edge  of  marshes,  in  front  of  woods, 
on  the  forward  slope  of  undulations  in  the  great  Polish  plain, 
everywhere  on  ground  selected  by  themselves,  and  they 
equipped  it  with  dug-outs,  fortified  it  with  concrete  pill-b€xes, 
and  defended  it  with  a  sea  of  barbed  wire,  sometimes  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  in  depth.  This  lasted  till  the  break-up  of  the 
Russian  armies  in  1917  and  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litowsk,  after 
which  the  countryside  was  covered  with  German  commissariat 
agents,  who  penetrated  far  into  White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
in  search  of  food  for  the  starving  Reich.  Then  came  the 
Armistice,  the  departure  of  the  Germans,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland.  But  there  was  no  rest  for  Polesia  and 
Wolhynia.  The  White  Armies  were  in  the  field  against  the 
Soviet.  Yudenich  was  defeated  in  front  of  Petrograd  and  his 
remnants  went  south  to  join  Balakhovich. 

Balakhovich  was  defeated  and  his  remnants  became  inde¬ 
pendent  bandits.  Petlura  was  loose  in  Galicia.  Makno,  the 
famous  Ukrainian  bandit,  was  only  just  across  the  border. 
Then  came  the  Polish-Bolshevik  war  of  1919-1920,  when 
Pilsudski  swept  into  Kiev  and  was  promptly  swept  out  again. 
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and  Budenny’s  Red  Horse  Army  poured  irresistibly  into 
Wolhynia  like  the  ancient  Tartars,  and  Warsaw  and  Europe 
were  only  saved  by  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Poznan  cavalry 
and  Marshal  Weygand’s  staff.  The  Bolshevik  tide  of  invasion 
ebbed,  and  it  ebbed,  of  course,  through  the  two  wrecked 
provinces. 

But  even  this  was  not  the  final  calamity.  In  1921  the  terrible 
Russian  famine  overwhelmed  the  valley  of  the  Volga,  and  the 
Poles  and  White  Russians  and  Jews,  driven  thither  by  the 
Cossacks  six  years  before,  fled  homewards  to  escape  from 
death  by  starvation.  When  they  arrived  home,  by  train  or 
on  foot,  with  no  possessions  except  what  they  could  carry, 
they  found  a  deserted  labyrinth  of  trenches,  barbed  wire, 
ruins,  skeletons,  shells,  and  weeds.  For  seven  years  no  plough 
had  touched  the  land,  and  the  birch-forests  were  spreading  in 
every  direction  with  millions  of  little  birchlings  that  were 
already  five,  six,  or  seven  feet  high.  For  things  grow  quick 
on  the  black  earth  of  Wolhynia.  There  was  nothing  to  eat, 
except  what  could  be  scratched  out  of  the  soil,  mushrooms 
and  roots  and  bark  off  the  trees,  and  nowhere  to  live  except  in 
trenches  and  dugouts.  And  in  the  winter  the  sanitary  cordon 
of  hospitals,  which  the  Government  and  the  League  of  Nations 
had  established  along  the  frontier,  broke  down  under  the 
strain  and  typhus  entered  Polesia  and  Wolhynia,  raging  furiously 
until  the  spring  of  1922  when  it  died  down,  as  typhus  always 
does  in  the  spring,  leaving  a  population  that  contained  few 
babies  and  no  old  men  and  old  women. 

That  was  one  of  the  problems  which,  in  1921,  faced  the 
Polish  Republic,  only  just  three  years  old  ;  which,  in  addition, 
was  trying  to  cope  with  such  other  little  problems  as  a  non¬ 
existent  currency,  the  creation  of  a  railway  system  out  of  three 
separate  systems,  the  codification  of  law  out  of  three  separate 
codes,  the  welding  together  of  three  separate  parts  of  the 
country — each  of  which  had  a  different  religion — the  creation  of 
a  Civil  Service,  a  state  of  war  with  Lithuania,  and  a  thousand 
other  difficulties,  internal  and  external,  national  and  inter¬ 
national. 

The  first  of  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  Poland  may  be 
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found  in  the  port  of  Hull  as  one  steps  on  board  the  Polish 
steamship  Rewa,  belonging  to  the  Polish-British  Steamship 
Company,  and  plying  between  Hull  and  the  Free  City  of 
Danzig  and  the  new  Polish  port  of  Gdynia.  The  white  and 
red  flag  with  the  white  eagle  now  flies  on  the  High  Seas.  That 
is  something  new.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Poland  is  small 
as  yet,  but  it  has  at  least  begun. 

The  Rewa,  officered  by  Poles  who  were  officers  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Navy  and  by  Poles  who  were  in  the  German  Imperial 
Navy,  was  comfortable  but  slow,  and  it  took  three  days  of  quiet 
jogging  before  the  towers  of  the  Marienkirche,  Christendom’s 
seventh  biggest  church,  loomed  across  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Danzig. 

The  condition  of  Danzig,  ancient  and  picturesque  link  in 
the  Hanseatic  chain  of  ancient  cities,  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  narrative.  The  traveller,  waiting  for  the  arrival  from 
Gdynia  of  the  Warsaw  express,  is  deafened  by  the  thunder 
of  the  interminable  goods-trains,  rolling  up  from  Upper 
Silesia  with  their  loads  of  export  coal,  and  the  port,  so  far  from 
being  ruined  by  its  Polish  rival,  has  recently  built  a  new 
basin  to  handle  the  Silesian  coal.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  talk 
of  Warsaw  and  its  changes  of  ten  years,  though  much  might 
be  written  about  them.  For  it  is  not  until  the  Warsaw-Rowno 
express  has  travelled  several  hours  upon  its  eastward  journey 
to  the  Russian  frontier  that  the  region  of  Cossack  devastation 
begins. 

The  first  unusual  sight  which  meets  the  traveller’s  eye  is  at 
the  town  of  Chelm.  The  old  town  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  railway  station — for  the  Russian  engineers 
who  built  the  railways  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan  of  black¬ 
mailing  each  town  of  Poland  and  placing  the  railway-station  at 
a  distance  from  it  which  varied  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  blackmail  extracted — and  is  surmounted  on  the  crest  of  a 
small  wooded  hill  by  two  magnificent  domed  churches. 
Between  the  old  town  and  the  station  there  is  a  regular  cluster 
of  new  red-roofed  houses,  built  upon  another  slight  slope  and 
forming  a  regular  garden-city  suburb.  Such  a  thing  was  un¬ 
believable  in  East  Poland  ten  years  before.  After  Chelm  the  line 
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runs  through  rolling  hay-fields,  bright  with  great  drifts  of  blue 
cornflowers  and  wild  anchusa  and  poppies,  until  it  crosses  the 
river  Bug,  famous  during  the  War  for  many  a  sanguinary 
battle,  into  the  province  of  Wolhynia  itself. 

Kowel  is  the  next  important  town,  and  here  the  evidences 
of  reconstruction  do  not  have  to  be  searched  out.  They  stand 
up  and  hit  the  traveller  in  the  eye.  There  is  a  fine  new  railway- 
station  ;  a  huge  new  office  of  what  corresponds  to  the  County 
Council  and  Lord-Lieutenant  combined ;  a  new  church ; 
houses  made  of  stone  ;  a  small  hotel,  a  restaurant,  and  obvious 
signs  that  building  was  still  going  on.  Ten  years  ago,  Kowel 
was  a  scattered  conglomeration  of  wooden  cabins.  East  of 
Kowel  comes  the  region  of  the  fixed  trench-line  and  the  rivers, 
Pripet,  Stokhod,  and  Styr,  which,  running  from  south  to  north 
in  parallel  lines  into  the  Pripet  marshes,  were  converted  by 
the  Germans  into  almost  impregnable  field-fortresses.  A 
motor  car  from  Kowel  or  Luck  can  reach  the  old  front-line  in 
an  hour  or  so  along  the  old  pav6  military  roads  which  have 
successfully  defied  the  encroachments  of  the  mud  of  Poland. 
As  one  approaches  the  Eastern  Front,  the  whole  atmosphere 
changes  gradually  but  perceptibly.  Cultivation  becomes 
straggly.  The  hayfields  merge  into  marsh-land.  The  strips  of 
corn  are  irregular  and  patchy,  and  the  young  birch-forests 
spread  their  pale  green  and  silver  outposts  further  and  further 
into  the  ground  which  they  have  won  from  man.  Silence 
falls.  There  are  no  distant  shouts  of  workers  in  the  fields  or 
the  sound  of  a  barking  dog  or  the  clatter  of  wooden  wheels 
on  the  cobblestones.  Even  the  birds  seem  to  have  given  up 
singing  in  the  battle-area  ;  and  the  desolate,  silent  stretches  of 
marsh  and  reeds  and  stagnant  pools  are  made  fifty  times  more 
desolate  and  mournful  by  the  knowledge  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dead  men  lie,  forgotten  by  all  the  world,  under 
these  reeds  and  that,  in  the  hideous  noise  of  war,  they  created 
this  desolation  and  silence.  Here  and  there  concrete  gun- 
emplacements  nestle  among  the  birchlings.  Shell-holes  and 
long,  winding  communication  trenches  are  still  visible.  The 
barbed-wire  has  gone,  and  the  weeds  and  nettles  have  swallowed 
up  the  dud  shells,  but  shattered  tree-stumps,  gaunt  and 
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withered,  stand  above  the  new  forest-life  around  them.  Further 
on,  there  is  a  monument  to  the  German  “  Heroes  of  the 
Stokhod”,  and  round  the  base  of  it  graves  of  German  soldiers 
who  died  so  far  from  their  Fatherland. 

The  Eastern  Front,  the  old  trench-line,  has  been  too  colossal 
a  nut  for  the  Polish  Republic  to  crack.  The  forests  have 
gained  too  tight  a  grip.  And  in  the  East  there  was  no  flood  of 
benefactions  immediately  after  the  Armistice  was  signed. 
There  was  no  adoption  of  towns  and  villages  by  English  towns 
and  villages.  There  was  no  irruption  of  sightseers,  tourists, 
inquisitive  ex-soldiers  looking  for  the  dug-out  that  Old  Harry 
got  so  drunk  in  just  before  the  Arras  push,  or  char-k-banc 
expeditions  of  British  Legionaries  or  American  dollar-scatterers, 
or  families  looking  for  the  graves  of  dead  sons  and  husbands. 
Instead  there  were  bandits  and  Bolsheviks  and  typhus.  Can 
anyone  be  surprised  that  Poland  has  found  the  task  too  difficult  ? 

But  immediately  outside  the  trench-zone  the  work  has  been 
begun.  Take  for  instance,  the  village  of  Holoby,  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  Stokhod.  There  the  houses  and  the  church  have  been 
rebuilt  and  the  village  shops  are  well  stocked  and  the  people 
smile.  There  are  cows  and  horses  and  sheep  again,  and  a 
village  stands  where  a  cluster  of  dug-outs  and  sheets  of  corru¬ 
gated  iron  used  ten  years  ago  to  house  the  villagers. 

Further  east  again  is  Rowno,  an  important  railway  junction 
and  scene  of  much  fighting,  not  only  in  the  Great  War,  but 
also  in  the  Polish-Bolshevik  war  when  Budenny  burst  into 
Wolhynia  at  the  head  of  his  Red  Horse  Army.  In  Rowno 
there  is  now  an  excellent  little  hotel,  spotlessly  clean,  and  a 
restaurant  which  is  as  good  as  anything  one  is  likely  to  find  in 
an  English  provincial  town  five  times  its  size.  Rowno  in  1921 
was  one  of  the  biggest  camps  on  the  Sanitary  Cordon  when  the 
“  repatriants  ”  were  disinfected  before  going  into  the  interior 
of  Poland.  The  actual  frontier-station  is  not  Rowno  itself, 
but  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Korsec  which,  thirty  miles  east 
of  Rowno  on  a  dead-straight  pav6,  a  Tsarist  military  road, 
lies  on  both  banks  of  a  river  and  is  surmounted  by  an  ancient 
ruined  castle,  built  of  beautiful  old  brick  and  now  overgrown 
with  splendid  trees.  The  military  road  plunges  down  one 
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bank  of  the  river — almost  a  ravine  in  this  flat  expense  of  steppe 
— up  the  other  side,  out  of  the  town  and  past  the  barracks  of 
the  military  outpost.  But  just  beyond  the  barracks  there  is  a 
post  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  beyond  the  post  the  road  is 
green  with  grass  growing  between  the  stones.  Fifty  yards  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  road  is  knee-deep  in  grass  and  weeds  and  there  is 
a  gate  across  it.  The  gate  is  the  end  of  Western  civilization. 
Beyond  it  is  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  a  queer  sensation,  leaning  on 
that  gate  and  staring  across  the  great  rolling  Ukrainian  steppe, 
mysterious  and  silent.  In  the  distance  a  woman  is  cutting 
corn  with  a  sickle.  It  is  difflcult  to  realize  that  that  woman, 
visible,  real,  existent,  is  under  the  Soviet  regime.  She  is  a 
worker  in  Bolshevik  Russia,  only  a  mile  away,  and  yet  in  a 
different  world.  A  Red  sentry  comes  dodging  towards  the 
gate  through  the  standing  corn.  The  Polish  escort,  without 
which  no  one  is  allowed  down  to  the  frontier,  unsling  their 
rifles  and  the  sentry  dodges  away  again. 

The  frontier  is  marked  here  by  a  row  of  posts,  each  with  a 
bundle  of  straw  tied  round  its  top  for  visibility  in  winter,  there 
by  a  high  fence,  and  elsewhere  by  an  ordinary  fence  of  posts 
and  wires,  all  in  a  most  haphazard  fashion. 

A  few  yards  beyond  the  fence  are  the'ruins  of  a  small  village. 
Nothing  is  left  save  a  heap  of  bricks  here  and  there.  As 
recently  as  last  year  it  was  a  village,  but  the  people  were  all 
driven  off  into  a  collective  farm  and  all  traces  of  individualism 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

The  outpost  at  Korsec  live  in  a  new  wooden  barrack  with  a 
neat  garden  in  front  and  a  tower  from  which  a  sentry,  field- 
glass  in  hand,  watches  Russia  and  the  corresponding  outpost- 
towers  to  north  and  south  of  him.  The  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance,  and  Poland  is  taking  no  risks.  But  it  is 
symptomatic  that  the  outpost  is  keen  on  gardening  and  that 
the  menace  of  the  Red  Army  is  apt  to  make  them  smile.  One 
word  more  about  Korsec.  Let  the  traveller  beware  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Captain  of  the  Garrison. 
They  will  give  him,  if  he  is  not  extremely  careful,  a  lunch  of 
eight  courses  with  at  least  two  glasses  of  vodka  with 
each. 
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From  Rowno  there  is  a  strategic  railway  which  runs  due 
north,  parallel  with  the  frontier.  In  1922,  it  was  impassable,  as 
the  Cossacks  had  most  efficiently  blown  up  the  great  iron 
bridges  over  the  Horyn  and  the  Pripet  rivers.  Now  the  bridges 
have  been  replaced — the  twisted  ruins  of  the  old  one  are  still 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Horyn — and  the  railway  is  working. 
The  country  through  which  it  runs  is  flat  and  covered  with 
forests.  Wolhynia,  with  its  rich  black  earth  and  enormous 
crops  of  wheat,  is  soon  left  behind,  and  the  train  plunges  into 
the  interminable,  sandy  birchwoods  and  pinewoods  of  Polesia. 
Mile  after  mile  the  track  tapers  away  into  the  distant  woods, 
as  straight  as  a  Roman  road.  The  wayside  stations  are  piled 
high  with  logs  awaiting  transport.  The  only  activities  of  the 
people  are  timber-felling  and,  occasionally,  haymaking. 

The  Pripet  river,  which  drains  the  celebrated  marshes  into 
the  Dnieper,  meanders  slowly,  with  many  off-shoots  and  islets 
and  tributaries,  among  a  huge  expanse  of  pleasant  green 
marshy  meadows  which  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  flocks 
of  cows,  sheep,  geese,  horses  and  goats.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  hardly  a  cow  or  a  sheep  in  the  whole  province  that  had 
been  left  by  the  passage  of  armies. 

At  last  the  slow  comfortable  journey  is  over  and  the  train 
jogs  unobtrusively  into  the  railway-junction  of  Baranowicze, 
the  key  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland.  Baranowicze,  now 
a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  direct  line,  both  as  the 
crow  flies  and  as  the  trains  run,  from  Moscow  to  Warsaw. 
South  of  it  lie  the  Pripet  Marshes,  miles  of  impregnability  ; 
north  of  it  are  the  deep,  dark  forests  of  Lithuania  ;  east  and 
west  are  flat  plains,  ideal  for  fast,  cavalry  invasions.  Part  of 
Napoleon’s  army  marched  towards  Minsk  by  Baranowicze, 
and  the  sandy  track  along  which  it  went  is  called  by  the  peasants 
the  Napoleon  Road  to  this  day. 

In  1914  it  was  one  of  the  chief  mobilization  stations  of  the 
Tsarist  Army.  Then  it  became  the  General  Headquarters  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas,  where,  as  Pal^ologue  describes  it, 
the  staff  lived  in  the  Imperial  trains,  drawn  up  side  by  side 
in  the  forest.  Afterwards,  when  the  Russian  army  retreated 
and  G.H.Q.  went  back  to  Mohilev,  a  terrible  battle  was  fought 
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at  Baranowicze  and  the  fixed  trench-line  passed  not  many 
miles  from  the  town. 

Another  battle  was  fought  here  in  the  Polish-Bolshevik  war 
of  1920,  and  in  1921  the  town  became  the  chief  station  for  the 
repatriants.  For  every  train  of  typhus-ridden,  exhausted 
fugitives  from  the  Volga  which  went  from  Russia  to  Rowno, 
ten  trains  went  to  Baranowicze.  The  camp,  in  this  scattered 
pine-forest  which  had  sheltered  the  Imperial  saloon-cars,  was 
one  immense  scene  of  misery,  disease  and  starvation,  where  a 
band  of  heroic  workers,  Polish,  British  and  American, 
struggled  to  cope  with  the  tragedy.  There  is  a  monument 
near  that  forest  now,  to  commemorate  the  two  hundred  and 
more  workers  who  died  of  typhus  during  that  desperate  time. 

Such  has  been  Baranowicze,  a  town  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Soviet  frontier,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  kind  of  trouble  on  the 
frontier,  a  town  that  is  certain  to  be  the  first  objective  of  an 
invading  force.  If  there  is  any  town  or  village  throughout 
Polesia  and  Wolhynia  which  must  be  destroyed  if  a  Bolshevik 
army  makes  once  again  for  Warsaw,  it  is  Baranowicze.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  only  a  key-point  of  strategy  but  a  key-point  of 
morale  as  well,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate 
of  Poland’s  attitude  towards  the  potential  menace  of  the  Red 
Army  from  its  attitude  towards  the  reconstruction  of  war- 
shattered  Baranowicze. 

Taking  the  military  side  first,  there  is,  of  course,  a  garrison. 
The  country  is  ideal  for  fast-moving  cavalry  warfare,  flat, 
hedgeless,  open,  and  the  garrison,  therefore,  is  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  crack  cavalry-soldier  of 
Poland,  General  Stanislas  de  Skotnicki.  General  Skotnicki, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  was  one  of  the  first  seven  troopers  who 
rallied  to  Josef  Pilsudski’s  standard  on  August  3rd,  1914, 
and  was  the  first  soldier  to  cross  the  frontier  of  Russia  from 
Austria.  When  the  Pilsudski  Legion  was  formed  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Austro-German  armies,  the  original  seven  naturally 
were  promoted  and  Captain  Skotnicki  was  at  one  time  sta¬ 
tioned  behind  the  German  lines  at  Baranowicze.  After  the 
collapse  of  Russia,  the  Legion  refused  to  fight  for  Germany 
against  the  Allies  and  were  interned  in  the  Rhineland  until 
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the  Armistice,  when  they  immediately  flocked  back  to  serve 
their  freed  country  under  their  old  leader,  now  Marshal 
Pilsudski.  Almost  immediately  the  Polish-Bolshevik  war 
broke  out  and  in  1920  Lieutenant-Colonel  Skotnicki,  aged 
26,  commander  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  was  the 
recognised  beau  sabreur  of  Poland,  the  Lasalle  of  the  Light 
Horse,  leader  of  innumerable  charges,  idol  of  his  men  and  of 
his  officers — his  chief  of  staff  was  fifty-two  years  old — and 
bearer  of  a  charmed  life.  After  the  war,  commandant  of  the 
cavalry  regiment  at  Poznan,  he  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  for  five  years  before  my 
visit  he  had  been  in  command  of  the  Baranowicze  garrison. 
Military  life  in  the  garrison,  therefore,  is  assured  of  one  thing. 
It  cannot  be  dull  under  such  a  commander,  and  there  is  an 
extraordinary  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and  efficiency  and  self- 
confidence  about  the  soldiers  in  this  outpost  of  Europe.  For 
it  is  nothing  less.  The  Polish  army  is  the  defence  not  merely 
of  the  Republic  but  of  Western  Europe. 

On  the  civil  side  of  life  there  is  the  same  quiet  optimism  about 
the  future.  The  town  has  not  only  been  temporarily  rebuilt, 
as  all  the  devastated  towns  and  villages  have  been,  entirely  in 
wood  and  thatch,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made  upon  the 
second  rebuilding  in  stone  and  tile,  and  all  building  in  wood 
is  now  forbidden.  Neat  stone  houses  are  springing  up  in  ones 
and  twos  and  groups.  A  new  hotel  has  just  been  opened  made 
of  red  brick.  It  is  small,  but  perfectly  clean,  with  a  hot  bath 
available  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  electric  light.  There  is 
an  excellent  open-air  restaurant  with  orchestra  and  dancing- 
floor,  cafes  and  small  shops. 

But  it  is  in  its  public  buildings  that  Baranowicze  astonishes. 
The  railway-station  has,  of  course,  been  rebuilt  That  was 
essential.  But  there  is  also  a  new  hospital  full  of  up-to-date 
equipment,  even  running  to  artificial  sun-rays  for  children, 
where  lectures  are  regularly  given  in  first-aid,  child- welfare, 
and  general  hygiene,  where  thousands  of  cases  are  treated  free 
every  year,  where  an  eye-specialist — ^vitally  important  in  a 
country  of  dust  in  summer  and  snow  in  winter — is  always 
available. 
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From  Baranowicze  the  night-express  rolls  smoothly  back  to 
Warsaw,  crowded  with  travellers  as  all  night-trains  in  Poland 
I  are,  and  from  Warsaw  another  night  express  runs  to  Gdynia 

and  the  Hull-bound  steamer  of  the  British-Polish  Steamship 
Company.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  great  concrete 
and  steel  port  which  is  springing  up  out  of  nothing  at  Gdynia, 
the  bulging  warehouses  on  what  used  to  be  a  sandy  beach, 
and  the  loading-cranes  discharging  cargoes  where  there  was 
only  a  sea-gull  or  a  fishing-boat.  Above  Gdynia  lives  Waclaw 
Sieroszewski,  Siberian  exile,  poet,  novelist  and  patriot,  who 
can  watch  from  his  villa  on  the  hill  the  growth  of  Gdynia, 

;  symbol  of  all  that  he  has  devoted  his  life  to.  His  villa  is  called 

\  “  Kadrowka,”  after  the  Kadre,  the  dauntless  seven  who  crossed 

the  frontier  of  Russia  on  August  3rd,  1914,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  Polish  Independence,  and  in  1920,  Trooper  Sieroszewski, 
aged  fifty-six,  rode  in  one  of  the  cavalry  regiments  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Skotnicki,  aged  twenty-six. 

This  is  the  bare  record  of  things  seen  in  a  part  of  Europe 
which  has  suffered  terribly  and  which  has  saved  its  soul  by  its 
own  exertions.  The  provinces  of  Polesia  and  Wolhynia  are  a 
living  example  of  the  triumph  of  an  unquenchable  spirit  over 
disaster.  In  ten  years  the  people  have  turned,  by  their  own 
labours  and  endurance,  from  grubbing  in  the  fields  on  all 
fours,  like  beasts,  for  roots  and  fungi  and  stray  ears  of 
corn,  to  the  growing  of  flowers  in  their  little  gardens.  The 
little  villages  of  East  Poland  are  bright  with  sweet-williams 
and  pansies,  delphiniums  and  stocks,  and  the  children  have 
a  smile  for  the  passer-by. 
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By  Luigi  Pirandello 
Translated  by  Joan  Redfem 

Looking  from  the  large,  ample  window  of  her  husband’s 
bedroom,  Anna  could  see,  as  though  placed  on  the 
bright  azure  of  the  spring  morning,  a  branch  of  almond 
tree  in  full  blossom,  and  could  hear,  mingled  with  the  soft 
beat  of  the  fountain  in  the  garden  below,  the  festive  chimes 
of  the  churches  far  and  near,  and  the  happy  chatter  of  the 
swallows,  drunk  with  the  air  and  the  sunshine. 

Turning  from  the  window  with  a  sigh,  she  noticed  that  her 
husband  that  morning  had  forgotten  to  tumble  his  bed^  as 
he  did  habitually,  to  prevent  the  servants  noticing  that  he  had 
not  slept  in  it.  Kneeling  on  the  floor  she  leant  on  it  with  her 
elbows,  and  then,  half-closing  her  eyes,  she  stretched  her 
whole  body  on  it,  sinking  her  fair  young  head  into  the  pillow 
as  if  to  savour  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  the  linen.  “  Better 
if  you  had  slept  here,”  she  murmured,  and  got  up,  tired. 

Her  husband,  Vittorio  Brivio,  had  to  leave  that  night  on 
business,  and  she  had  come  into  his  room  to  prepare  the  suit¬ 
case  for  the  journey. 

The  packing  finished,  she  decided  she  must  really  tidy  the 
wardrobe,  which  needed  it  badly.  Opening  the  large  bottom 
drawer  she  found  it  to  be  filled  with  the  discarded  suits  of  her 
husband’s.  Taking  them  out  one  by  one  she  brushed  and 
folded  them  in  turn,  replacing  them  neatly.  And  in  folding 
a  shabby,  discoloured  jacket  she  noticed  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  hidden  in  the  lining — a  stiff,  flat-shaped  object,  that 
felt  like  a  bit  of  cardboard.  She  was  curious  to  look  at  that 
flat-shaped  thing  that  had  lain  so  long  hidden  in  that  lining — 
who  knows  how  long ! — perhaps  for  years  and  for  years, 
forgotten  by  everyone  .  .  .  And  thus  it  was,  after  three  years 
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of  marriage,  that  Anna  discovered  the  photograph  of  her 
husband’s  first  wife. 

Pale,  shaken  with  agitation,  her  heart  beating  and  her  sight 
dimmed,  she  ran  with  it  quickly  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  for  a  long,  long  time,  staring  at  the  likeness  of  that  un¬ 
known  woman. 

The  photograph  was  old,  and  what  first  caught  her  attention 
was  the  queer,  fussy  costume  and  hairdressing  that  once  of 
course  had  been  smart,  but  now  looked  dowdy  ;  it  seemed, 
somehow,  to  eclipse  the  face,  which  in  the  photograph  looked 
dark.  No  sooner,  however,  had  she  grasped  the  features, 
detaching  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  dress  and  general  appear¬ 
ance,  than  she  was  struck  by  the  eyes — and  instantly  her  heart 
leaped  with  an  impetus  of  hatred  :  the  hatred  of  posthumous 
jealousy,  the  contemptuous  hatred  she  had  felt  for  this  woman 
from  the  very  first  day  when  she  (Anna)  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  man  who  was  now  her  husband. 

So  this,  then,  was  Vittorio’s  first  wife — the  wife  who  had 
deceived  him,  and  who,  when  he  had  accused  her  of  her  fault, 
had  committed  suicide.  Yes,  it  was  she  !  it  was  she  I  .  .  . 
There  was  no  room  for  doubt,  for  on  the  photograph  was 
written  in  faded  ink  :  “  To  my  darling  husband,  from  his 

Vera.” 

“  My  darling  husband  !  ”  .  .  .  Preposterous  !  Her  hands 
shook  so  violently  that  she  dropped  the  photograph.  These 
intimate  words  seemed  there  merely  to  spite  her — to  flaunt  the 
closeness  of  the  tie  that  had  bound  this  woman  to  Vittorio. 

Anna  had  hated  her — and  with  reason.  Had  she  not 
deceived  Vittorio  !  How  had  it  been  possible  to  deceive  a 
man  such  as  he  !  .  .  .  Moreover,  she  had  a  double  reason  for 
hating  her.  It  was  because  of  her  and  her  history  that  Anna’s 
father  had  opposed  her  own  marriage  so  bitterly — as  if  indeed 
her  poor  Vittorio  had  been  to  blame  for  the  infamous  conduct 
and  suicide  of  the  wife  who  had  deceived  him  !  .  .  . 

But  when  the  first  reaction  had  subsided,  she  was  seized 
by  curiosity.  She  felt  she  must  just  have  a  look  at  that  face, 
must  see  it  more  carefully.  But  she  was  almost  prevented  by 
a  feeling  of  panic,  by  the  thought  of  handling  an  object  that 
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had  belonged  to  a  person  who  had  died  so  tragically — a  feeling 
confused  and  mixed  (though  she  did  not  know  it)  with  all  her 
passionate  love  for  the  husband  who  had  once  belonged  to 
this  other  wife. 

Picking  up  the  photograph,  she  held  it  in  the  full  sunlight 
and  examined  it  closely.  The  face  shown  was  so  unlike  her 
own  as  to  be  almost  a  contrast.  How  strange  !  she  thought, 
how  strange  that  Vittorio,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  this 
woman  and  had  certainly  considered  her  beautiful,  had  been 
able,  later,  to  fall  in  love  with  herself,  who  was  so  utterly 
different !  .  .  . 

Yes,  the  face  was  beautiful.  Even  to  Anna  it  seemed 
beautiful — oh  !  far,  far  more  beautiful  than  her  own  !  And 
those  were  the  lips  that  Vittorio’s  had  kissed  with  the  passion 
of  youth  !  .  .  .  But  why  that  droop  of  the  mouth,  so  sad  and 
so  mournful  ?  And  why  the  pain  in  those  deep  eyes  ?  Why, 
oh  !  why  the  profound  sorrow  in  those  features  ?  Again 
Anna  was  shaken  by  repulsion.  The  true  and  humble  good¬ 
ness  of  that  face  seemed  an  outrage.  And  yet,  strangely, 
there  was  a  hint  of  something  in  those  eyes  that  distantly 
reminded  her  of  her  own  as  she  dressed  in  front  of  her  mirror 
in  the  mornings,  thinking  of  Vittorio  .  .  . 

A  quick,  energetic  step  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  she 
had  barely  time  to  thrust  the  photograph  in  her  bag  when  her 
husband  appeared — impatient,  restless,  preoccupied  .  .  . 

“  Good  Lord  !  ”  he  groaned  facetiously,  looking  at  the 
open  drawer,  “  whatever  have  you  been  up  to  ?  Oh  !  I  see  ! 
As  usual  1  Tidying  up  !  .  .  .  Well  now,  of  course,  I  shall 
never  find  anything  again  !  ”  and  he  emitted  a  short  laugh 
that  seemed  to  come  only  from  his  throat,  as  though  something 
had  tickled  it.  And  laughing  like  that  he  looked  at  his  wife, 
almost  as  if  asking  why  he  had  laughed.  And  he  blinked  very 
hard  and  long  with  his  keen  restless  little  eyes,  black  like  coals. 

Vittorio  Brivio,  who  was  twenty  years  older  than  Anna, 
treated  her  as  a  child,  incapable  of  anything  deeper  than  the 
ingenuous,  half-childish  love  with  which  she  surrounded  him 
often  to  his  annoyance.  He  responded  to  it  now  and  again, 
when  it  happened  to  suit  him,  but  always  with  a  sort  of  ironical 
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condescension,  as  much  as  to  say  :  “Oh,  all  right,  just  for  a 
bit  I’ll  be  a  child  too,  to  please  you — but  don’t  let’s  waste  too 
much  time  about  it.” 

Meanwhile  the  old  jacket  was  still  on  the  floor  where  Anna 
had  dropped  it.  Her  husband,  seeing  it  there,  snatched  it 
up  and,  carrying  it  to  the  window,  shouted  in  a  harsh  voice  to 
a  servant  who  was  working  in  the  garden.  When  the  man 
appeared  beneath  the  window  he  flung  it  in  his  face,  with : 
“  Here,  it’s  for  you  !  ”  And  then,  to  his  wife  :  “  So  now 
you’ll  have  less  to  brush — and  to  tidy  up,  thank  God  !  ”  And 
again  giving  vent  to  his  stunted  laugh  he  blinked  his  eyes  very 
hard  and  long,  and  then  with  an  absent,  preoccupied  look, 
turned  quickly  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

«  «  « 

There  was  nothing  in  the  least  unusual  in  Anna  being  left 
alone  when  her  husband  travelled  on  business.  And  he  had 
often  left  her  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  not  merely  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  now.  And  he  had  often  started  at  night,  exactly  as 
now.  But  when  night  came,  Anna,  still  distressed  and  upset 
from  the  discovery  of  the  photograph,  felt  a  strange  fear  of 
being  alone,  and  confessed  it,  weeping,  to  her  husband,  as 
she  bade  him  goodbye  in  the  hall.  But  he,  unaccustomed  to 
her  tears,  and  entirely  immersed  in  thoughts  of  his  journey 
and  business,  was  only  exasperated  : 

“  Whatever’s  wrong  with  you  now  ?  ”  he  exploded  irritably, 
“  you’re  behaving  like  a  baby.”  And  off  he  rushed  in  a  hurry, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him  as  he  went. 

The  slam  of  the  door  made  Anna  jump,  and  she  remained 
standing  in  the  little  hall,  the  tears  frozen  on  her  cheeks.  Then, 
giving  herself  a  resolute  shake,  she  turned  to  climb  the  stairs 
to  her  room,  intending  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep. 

The  bed  was  ready  for  the  night,  the  maid  waiting  for  her. 
“  You’re  tired,”  said  Anna  kindly  to  the  girl,  “  don’t  trouble. 
I’ll  manage  for  myself.  Good-night.” 

When  the  maid  had  left  she  undressed  slowly  ;  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  in  front  of  her.  Putting  away  her  frock 
and  folding  her  clothes  neatly  on  a  chair,  she  took  her  bag 
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and  put  it  on  the  bed-table — and  suddenly  remembered  the 
photograph  inside  it !  Again  her  heart  leapt  with  anger,  as 
the  thought  that  that  woman’s  eyes  might  be  looking  at  her 
with  pity.  Taking  the  bag  impatiently  she  threw  it  on  a  sofa 
near  the  bed  ;  the  leather  of  the  bag  between  the  photograph 
and  herself  would,  in  fact  musty  hide  from  her  the  face  of  that 
dead  woman. 

Slipping  into  bed  she  turned  off  the  light.  Then,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  will,  she  compelled  herself  to  follow  her 
husband,  in  imagination,  step  by  step,  on  his  way  to  the  train. 
She  did  it  to  stifle  a  feeling  that  since  early  morning  had  kept 
her  alert — critizing,  observing,  studying  him.  She  knew 
exactly  what  that  feeling  had  sprung  from,  and  she  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  it,  to  expel  it  from  her  heart. 

The  effort  strained  and  excited  her.  But  she  managed,  with 
extraordinary  clearness,  to  picture  the  long  road,  deserted  at 
night,  lit  by  reverberating  lamps,  whose  light,  reflected  on 
the  pavement,  seemed  to  tremble  and  quiver.  Round  the  foot 
of  each  lamp  was  a  circle  of  shade  ;  the  shops  at  that  hour  were 
dark  and  shuttered.  She  saw  her  husband’s  car  that  was 
taking  him  to  the  station  ;  she  saw  herself  waiting  for  him 
at  the  barrier,  she  felt  herself  following  him  with  her  eyes 
along  the  platform  ;  she  saw  the  lugubrious  train  under  the 
glass  roof  ;  she  heard  its  din  and  clatter  and  its  gloomy  echoes. 
Now  ! . . .  The  whistle  has  sounded  ! . . .  The  train  is  off  ! . . . 
Vittorio’s  form  is  fading  into  the  darkness  ...  is  vanishing  .  .  . 
has  vanished  .  .  . 

The  illusion  was  over.  With  a  start  she  came  back  to  herself, 
and  opening  her  eyes  looked  round  her  little  room,  as  though 
something  were  missing,  as  though  she  were  alone,  in  a  void. 

And  the  thought  came  to  her  that  perhaps,  since  the  very 
day  of  her  marriage,  she  had  always  been  alone,  in  that  void — 
though  only  now  was  she  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  it. 
If  she  had  not  noticed  it  before  it  was  because  she  had  filled 
that  void  up  with  herself,  with  her  own  love,  her  own  tre¬ 
mendous  love  for  her  husband  ;  if  she  noticed  it  now  it  was 
because  for  the  whole  of  that  day  she  had  held  her  love,  as 
it  were,  suspended — to  see,  to  observe,  to  judge  .  .  . 
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“  He  didn’t  even  say  good-bye  to  me,”  she  thought,  and 
again  began  to  cry,  as  though  the  fact  that  he  hadn’t  said 
good-bye  were  the  real  reason  for  her  crying.  Reaching  for 
her  bag  she  fumbled  for  her  handkerchief,  and  her  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  the  photograph.  Well  now,  of  course 
she  had  really  no  choice,  she  was  practically  forced  to  have 
another  look  at  it !  .  .  .  Turning  on  the  light,  she  took  it 
deliberately,  and  again  examined  it. 

Strange  what  a  wrong  picture  she  had  made  of  this  woman  ! 
Looking  at  her  real  likeness  she  had  a  sense  almost  of  remorse. 
She  had  thought  of  her,  somehow,  as  big  and  rather  stout, 
with  bright,  challenging  eyes — a  trivial,  rather  vulgar  sort  of 
person,  very  fond  of  laughing  and  of  stupid  jokes.  And 
instead,  this  ! — this  young  slender  woman,  this  girl,  whose 
very  features  exhaled  a  soul  profound  and  suffering  !  Different, 
ah  !  yes,  from  herself — but  not  in  the  sense  she  had  imagined. 
In  fact  it  was  the  contrary.  That  sorrowful  mouth  seemed 
never  to  have  laughed,  whereas  her  own  had  laughed  very 
often,  and  merrily.  And  certainly  that  olive-skinned  face  (as 
appeared  from  the  photograph)  had  a  much  less  laughing  look 
than  her  own,  that  was  fair  and  rosy. 

But  why  .  .  .  why  ...  so  sad  ?  .  .  . 

An  odious  thought  swam  into  her  mind  and  at  once  she 
averted  her  eyes,  feeling  that  the  photograph  was  a  menace, 
not  only  to  her  peace,  her  love — the  love  that  that  very  day 
had  received  more  than  one  wound — but  to  her  proud  dignity 
of  loyal  wife  who  had  never  harboured  the  most  distant  thought 
against  her  husband.  But  of  course  !-  -that  woman  of  the 
photograph  had  had  a  lover,  and  of  course  it  was  not  Vittorio 
but  the  lover,  the  lover,  who  had  made  her  so  sad  .  .  . 

“  Not  Vittorio,  but  the  lover,  the  lover,  the  lover,”  she 
repeated  again  and  again  with  frenzied  obstination,  as  if  by 
insulting  her  she  could  hope  to  get  rid  of  her.  But  in  spite  of 
herself  she  still  saw  her,  she  still  felt  those  eyes  looking  at  her. 

Unable  to  sleep,  she  next  concentrated  on  this  lover,  trying  to 
recall  what  she  knew  of  him  in  an  unconscious  attempt  to 
divert  the  sadness  of  those  eyes  to  him,  and  away  from  herself. 

But  except  for  his  name — Arturo  Valli — she  knew  so  little. 
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She  knew  that  he  had  indignantly  denied  the  accusation,  and 
at  once  got  married  to  a  girl  of  their  acquaintance,  had  refused 
Vittorio’s  challenge  to  a  duel  and  had  left  the  town  ;  to  return, 
however,  later,  when  Vittorio  had  married  again  and  had  left 
it  himself. 

Pondering  these  wretched  events  :  of  this  cowardly  Valli, 
living  now  so  happily  and  contentedly  ;  of  the  husband  who 
had  been  capable  of  marrying  again  and  taking  up  life  with 
zest  as  though  nothing  had  happened  ;  of  her  own  im¬ 
measurable  joy  at  becoming  his  wife  ;  of  her  three  years  of 
marriage  with  never  a  thought,  except  of  hate,  for  this  dead 
woman — suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly  there  rushed  into 
Anna’s  heart  a  wave  of  compassion.  Once  more  she  saw  her, 
but  alive,  and  far,  very  far  away,  at  a  long,  long  distance. 
And  those  deep,  tragic  eyes,  so  intense  from  passion  and  from 
suffering,  seemed  to  be  looking  into  her  own,  and  with  a  faint, 
very  pitiful  smile  and  the  tiniest  shake  of  the  head  she  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  speak  to  her,  to  tell  her  of  something  .  .  . 

«  *  « 

Anna  was  afraid.  For  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  she 
saw,  she  felt  herself,  alone — alone  for  her  life.  Since  the  day 
of  her  wedding,  not  once,  not  even  for  an  hour,  had  she  seen 
her  father,  nor  her  mother  or  sister — she  who  had  adored  them  ! 
She,  the  most  docile  of  daughters,  had  had  the  strength  to 
rebel  against  her  parents  for  love  of  Vittorio.  For  love  of 
Vittorio  she  had  fallen  dangerously  ill,  and  would  certainly 
have  died  had  her  father  not  consented  to  the  marriage.  He 
had  consented,  yes,  because  the  doctors  had  forced  him.  But 
he  had  vowed  from  the  day  of  her  marriage,  for  him  and  for 
his,  she  should  cease  to  exist. 

Her  husband  had  placed  her  in  comfort,  even  luxury.  As 
for  the  difference  of  age,  so  feared  by  her  mother,  not  a  person 
ever  noticed  it,  least  of  all  herself.  Vittorio  had  not  a  sign  of 
age,  neither  in  body  nor  in  mind.  In  body,  with  his  tireless 
strength  and  impatient  energy,  he  was  a  man  in  his  prime. 
Still  less  was  he  old  in  mind  ;  his  alertness,  his  enterprise,  his 
enthusiasm  for  life  and  for  novelty  seemed  inexhaustible. 
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Ah,  no  !  it  was  of  something  very  different  that  Anna, 
seeing  him  now  for  the  first  time  (though  without  suspecting  it) 
through  the  eyes  of  this  other  woman,  found  reason  to  complain 
— of  his  neglect  of  her,  his  almost  contemptuous  neglect  of 
her.  She  had  been  wounded  by  it  before,  but  never,  never 
as  that  day.  Her  family  had  deserted  her,  as  though  in  marry¬ 
ing  Vittorio  she  had  somehow  dishonoured  them,  and  had 
ceased  to  be  fit  for  their  company.  And  the  husband  who 
ought  to  have  consoled  her  seemed  to  think  that  her  sacrifice 
had  been  nothing  at  all,  and  was  merely  his  right.  His  right, 
yes,  because  she  had  fallen  so  terribly  in  love  with  him.  But 
surely,  for  that  very  reason  he  ought  to  have  consoled  her, 
to  make  it  up  to  her  .  .  .  and  instead - 

“  The  same  .  .  .  the  same  .  .  as  ever  ”  .  .  .  .  seemed  to  come 
from  the  dolorous  lips  of  the  dead  woman. 

So  she,  too,  had  suffered — had  suffered,  because  of  him  ! 
She  too,  knowing  that  he  did  not  love  her,  had  felt  this 
anguished  emptiness  !  .  .  . 

“  Was  it  so  ?  was  it  so  ?  ”  asked  Anna  of  the  photograph, 
her  voice  broken  by  her  sobs. 

And  those  humble,  loving  eyes,  so  deep  and  so  true,  seemed 
to  pity  her  in  their  turn,  seemed  to  feel  compassion  for  that 
desertion,  for  that  sacrifice  unrewarded,  for  that  love  that  was 
shut  into  her  heart,  almost  like  a  treasure  in  a  cupboard,  of 
which  her  husband  had  the  key,  but  never,  never  to  make  use 
of — like  a  miser. 


J 
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Apponyi 


A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

IT  is  not  easy  to  find  a  point  from  which  to  begin  the  survey 
of  the  various  cataclysms  which  have  been  taking  place  ; 
perhaps  the  best  that  offers  is  to  be  found  in  an  article 
which  the  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Hongrie  devotes  to  the  memory 
of  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  supplementing  it 
by  a  reprint  of  a  speech  on  La  Crise  de  la 
Sociitd  des  Nations^  delivered  by  the  Count 
at  Vienna  on  January  28th,  ten  days  before  he  died.  M. 
Georges  Ottlik  scarcely  exaggerates  in  saying  that  Apponyi 
was  not  only  a  legend  on  the  lips  of  his  people,  but  a  statesman 
to  whom  homage  was  paid  by  the  five  continents  of  our  globe  ; 
at  all  events,  knowing  nothing  of  the  man,  my  ignorance  was 
nevertheless  aware  almost  subconsciously  of  his  value  to 
Europe.  One  felt  that  he  had  faith  ;  that  this  old  aristocrat, 
sprung  from  a  most  masterful  people,  had  flung  himself  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  effort  to  create  a  new  world  where  right 
should  be  asserted  otherwise  than  by  the  sword  ;  and  that, 
speaking  for  a  nation  which  of  all  the  defeated  had  been  the 
most  mutilated,  he  took  his  place  in  the  common  council  with 
perfect  dignity  and  entire  good  will.  No  doubt  the  personal 
charm  which  M.  Ottlik  describes  contributed  to  this  diffusion 
of  regard ;  for  charm  has  an  extraordinary  power  to  radiate 
beyond  the  limits  of  physical  presence  and  across  barriers  of 
language,  especially  if  high  courtesy  is  the  expression  of  a 
noble  nature.  In  losing  him,  not  only  Hungary,  but  Europe, 
has  lost  the  man  who  perhaps  best  of  all  was  able  to  bring  to 
the  central  League  collaboration  from  the  defeated  ;  and  his 
last  utterances  are  worth  marking. 
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The  crisis  of  the  moment  is  felt  in  regard  to  three  matters, 
on  each  of  which  the  League  has  failed  to  achieve  what  was 
expected  of  it :  hostilities  in  the  Far  East,  the  international 
difficulties  of  money  and  trade,  and  the  proposed  steps  to 
disarmament.  As  to  the  first.  Count  Apponyi  holds  that  the 
League  was  bound  to  do  the  best  it  could  with  the  means 
available  ;  that  success  in  smoothing  over  such  hostilities 
would  have  been  a  triumph  ;  but  that  the  League  is  no  more 
proved  useless  by  failure  here  than  is  a  doctor  whose  patient 
dies.  Such  a  metaphor  will  not  bear  pressing,  but  it  conveys 
sound  sense.  In  the  same  way,  he  holds  that  the  League 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  economic  crisis  ;  it  gives 
sound  advice — if  the  nations  disregard  it,  they  are  to  blame. 
But  the  question  of  disarmament  is  to  him  vital.  Unless 
advance  can  be  made  along  this  line,  the  League  repudiates 
the  principles  to  which  it  is  bound. 

What  then  are  the  chances  of  success  on  this  crucial  issue } 
Not  brilliant,  certainly.  We  have  to  remember,  and  the 
Hungarian  statesman  emphasised  this  in  his  address,  that  the 
League  must  be  composed  of  persons  each  of  whom  by 
irresistible  heredity  is  compelled  to  construe  the  League’s 
purposes  in  terms  of  his  own  country’s  interest.  He  would 
have  us  remember  that  the  League  was  born,  in  a  sense  pre¬ 
maturely,  out  of  the  throes  of  a  vast  struggle  ;  that  men  brought 
into  the  making  of  it  the  passions  of  conflict.  It  is  needed 
above  all  for  the  weak,  yet  what  they  need  is  not  the  institution 
as  it  exists  today,  but  as  it  may  become.  The  task  of  the 
vanquished  is  to  assist  in  redressing  the  balance,  which  at 
present  leans  too  much  towards  the  victors ;  and  this  they  must 
do  by  maintaining  an  attitude  which  is  “  logical,  virile,  and 
calm.” 

Whether  Hungary’s  attempt  to  smuggle  in  rifles  was  strictly 
“  logical,”  on  the  premises  accepted  by  members  of  the 
League,  might  be  argued  ;  it  is  certainly  not 
S*G«many*”*  ^  towards  disarmament.  The  out¬ 

standing  fact,  however,  is  Germany’s  attitude, 
which  may  be  virile,  yet  is  assuredly  not  calm,  nor  consistent 
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with  any  peaceful  programme.  Herr  Hitler,  who  was  by 
many  German  observers  regarded  as  the  prisoner  of  President 
von  Hindenberg  and  von  Papen,  has  led  captivity  captive,  and 
at  least  half  Germany  appears  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  dance. 
There  is  no  question  here  as  there  was  in  the  Japanese  case, 
of  military  men  taking  a  plunge  out  of  control :  the  militant 
spirit  has  been  whooped  up  in  the  army  that  is  not  an  army — 
a  factor  much  more  threatening  to  the  peace  of  Europe  than 
the  regular  troops — and  English  people  have  to  face  such 
questions  as  these  :  Suppose  Germany  invades  Poland,  and 
France  intervenes  to  protect  Poland  ?  does  France  become  the 
aggressor  as  against  Germany  ?  and  if  she  is,  then  is  England 
bound  by  the  Locarno  Treaty  to  assist  Germany  ?  Very 
possibly  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  popular  movement  fed 
so  much  on  rhetoric  as  this  one  of  the  Nazis  has  been,  and 
there  are  indications  of  a  desire  to  enforce  discipline  among 
the  Brown  Shirts.  But  can  anyone  doubt  the  danger?  or 
doubt  that  the  worst  thing  for  peace  would  be  to  promote  in 
a  Germany,  whose  head  is  Herr  Hitler,  the  belief  that  Europe 
can  be  frightened  into  concessions  ? 

Appeasement  of  the  discontented  is  necessary,  and  not  for 
Germany  only,  nor  chiefly.  Hungary  has  a  powerful  case, 
based  not  on  sentiment,  like  Germany’s  claims 
to  the  Corridor,  but  on  far  more  material 
grounds .  The  position  now  is  that  immediate 
disarmament  seems  impossible.  Nobody  will  reduce  forces 
in  a  society  where  a  powerful  individual  shows  every  sign  of 
running  amuck  ;  and  a  series  of  very  great  concessions  has 
only  so  far  fostered  this  disposition  in  the  German  people  to 
whom  they  have  been  made.  It  seems  as  if  the  part  to  be 
played  by  Great  Britain  would  be,  failing  disarmament,  to 
promote  proposals  for  revision  by  a  European  conference,  on 
which  the  neutrals  of  wartime  should  have  a  large  measure 
of  representation.  If  Germany  chooses  to  seek  redress  reason¬ 
ably  and  peaceably  in  this  way,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if 
Germany  does  not  so  choose,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
Hungary  may  ;  for  Hungary  has  not  taken  a  line  which 


implies  defiance  of  League  and  Pact  together.  The  real 
danger  to  peace  in  Europe  is  not  in  Germany  by  itself ;  it  is 
in  the  formation  of  a  block  of  discontented  Powers  who  see 
no  prospect  of  advance  by  peaceful  methods  : 


If  not  on  these  lines,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Great  Britain 
can  assist  in  stabilising  Europe,  for  one  cannot  mistake  the 
public  attitude  towards  any  suggestion  of  intervention  by 
force.  There  was  much  disapproval  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Oxford  Union  to  the  effect  that  its  members  were 
determined  not  to  fight  for  King  and  Country  :  there  was 
angry  surprise  when  a  motion  to  rescind  this  resolution  was 
rejected  by  a  very  large  majority  in  a  very  full  house.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  many  of  these  voters,  if  the  need  came, 
would  act  in  a  very  different  sense.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  on  August  4th,  1914,  only  one  man  rose  up  to 
oppose  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  demand  that  war  should  be 
declared  on  Germany  unless  Belgium  were  promptly  evac¬ 
uated.  Almost  the  next  thing  we  heard  of  that  speaker, 
Colonel  Wedgwood,  was  that  he  was  in  the  “  River  Clyde  ” 
landing  at  the  Dardanelles. 

Still  the  two  votes  at  Oxford,  especially  the  second,  indicate 
that  a  revulsion  from  the  idea  of  war  has  taken  possession 
Keeping  widely  of  the  English  people ;  and  when 

England  out  Sir  John  Simon  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
of  War  mons  on  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  one 
passage  in  his  speech  was  cheered  louder  than  any  other : 
“  I  am  determined  to  keep  this  country  out  of  trouble.”  It 
was  a  perfectly  sound  observation,  because  England  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  war  with  Japan,  since  she  has  not,  nor  for  that 
matter  has  the  United  States,  any  adequate  naval  base  within 
the  necessary  distance.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  why  the 
House  of  Commons  cheered  ;  rather,  it  was  because,  if  the 
League  of  Nations  were  to  attempt  to  enforce  a  sanction,  the 
task  must  fall  on  England  in  unfair  proportion  ;  and  probably 
those  who  hold  most  strongly  that  every  Englishman  should 
be  ready  to  fight  for  King  and  country  are  least  disposed  to 
see  Englishmen  fight  for  the  League  of  Nations.  That  is 
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natural  enough,  because  Englishmen  in  general  do  not  feel 
they  are  in  the  League  for  their  own  protection,  but  for  the 
protection  of  other  people.  Throughout  Europe  the  small 
nations  cling  to  the  League  as  a  shield  ;  but  only  one  great 
Power  is  at  work  to  strengthen  this  bulwark  for  its  own 
security.  France  is  willing  to  risk  the  lives  of  many  thousand 
Frenchmen,  and  to  lessen  the  completeness  of  French 
sovereignty,  in  order  to  establish  and  use  an  international 
police.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apparently  willing  to 
smash  the  League  of  Nations  to  pieces  in  order  to  secure  the 
right  of  developing  its  full  potential  of  military  strength. 
That  is  the  central  conflict  in  European  affairs.  Meanwhile 
England,  where  perhaps  missionary  ardour  for  the  League  as 
a  spiritual  force  is  stronger  than  anywhere,  is  ill  content  unless 
that  ardour  can  be  expressed  by  emphatic  gestures. 


Again  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  speech  and  its  reception 
furnish  an  illustration.  Sir  John  Simon  announced  that, 
since  the  League  had  formally  condemned 
Snbargo*  Japan’s  action,  an  embargo  would  be  placed 
on  the  supply  of  munitions  to  Japan,  and  also  to 
China.  This  decision,  afterwards  revoked,  was  welcomed  because 
it  appeased  the  sense  of  moral  indignation.  Yet,  considered 
as  a  gesture,  was  it  effective  ?  The  essence  of  League  action 
should  be  that  it  is  international,  and  in  this  case  England  acted 
alone  ;  It  was  done,  no  doubt,  with  the  desire  to  give  a  lead. 
But  Japan  was  indignant  that  her  former  ally  should  thus  have, 
in  a  manner,  thrown  the  first  stone  ;  and  China  was  not 
grateful,  since  China,  on  whom,  by  the  League’s  finding, 
aggression  had  been  committed,  was  deprived  of  a  source  of 
supply  for  means  of  defence.  Nor  could  China  have  been 


appeased  by  the  reason  given,  which  was  that  cargoes  con¬ 
signed  to  China  might  be  seized  by  Japanese  cruisers,  and  in 
that  way  England  might  get  into  trouble.  When  so  much 
prudence  is  necessary  in  a  gesture,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  refrain; 
and  all  the  more  because  the  gesture  may  have  to  be  revoked. 
Unless  the  other  powers  which  supply  armaments  joined 
England  in  the  embargo,  an  intolerable  position  would  arise. 
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England  depends  at  all  times  for  her  supply  of  weapons 
mainly  on  private  firms  ;  in  times  of  war,  she  depends  on  these 
firms  for  a  nucleus  of  munition  development.  These  establish¬ 
ments  maintain  themselves  by  supplying  the  very  large  number 
of  states  which  do  not  manufacture  arms,  and  they  compete 
with  Americans,  French,  Italians,  and  others.  If  it  becomes 
known  that  a  state  dependent  on  outside  supply  which  adopts, 
say  a  British  type  of  rifle  or  machine  gun,  is  liable  for  reasons 
of  public  morality  to  find  that  supply  cut  off,  while  supply 
from  other  sources  is  not  so  interrupted,  naturally  that  state 
will  transfer  its  custom  ;  and  the  decay  of  these  firms  would 
sap  Britain’s  military  strength  in  a  way  that  does  not  appear 
in  the  budgets.  All  the  indications  being  that  other  nations 
would  not  follow  the  lead  given  the  quickest  way  back  to 
prudence  was  the  best.  It  is  not  heroic,  but  it  restores  an 
international  attitude.  Membership  of  the  League  should 
involve  the  spirit  of  teamwork,  just  as  does  membership  of 
a  football  team. 

Japan’s  swift  success  leads  to  many  reflections  ;  one  being 
that  whether  Manchukuo  is  or  is  not  a  real  state,  China  can 
scarcely  claim  to  be,  for  her  troops  had  no 

tiie*Jeho/*wTr  control.  Another  conclusion  points 

to  the  formidable  efficiency  of  mechanised 
troops.  Numbers  may  count  for  much  less  in  future,  unless 
disarmament  reduces  all  nations  to  the  same  level  of  equipment. 
In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  superior  equipment  of  the 
Japanese  has  rendered  warfare  much  less  bloody,  and  that  the 
decisive  factor  has  been  increase  of  speed  by  mechanical 
transport  combined  with  air  attacks.  Still,  when  fully  armed 
civilisation  is  at  war  with  anarchy,  the  result  cannot  be  in 
doubt.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  here  civilisation  is  at  war  with 
itself.  A  fully  equipped  and  fully  educated  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  incurred  the  League’s  condemnation  by 
a  virtually  unanimous  verdict.  Yet  the  result  will  be  to  give 
competent  government  to  one  of  the  regions  which  are  called  by 
the  common  name  of  China  and  which,  under  that  name, 
experience  internally  the  most  demoralising  effects  of  war. 


American  affairs  are  matter  for  specialists  in  finance  ;  but 
surely  they  will  afford  in  future  a  classic  theme  for  declamation. 
Juvenal  would  have  found  it  better  material  than  Alexander  : 
Unus  Pellaeo  juveni  non  sufficit  orbis 


What  is  more,  but  for  the  existence  of  the  League,  China  in 
her  dealings  with  Japan  would  probably  have  avoided  those 
reiterated  small  breaches  of  faith  which,  under  cover  of  the 
League,  it  seemed  safe  to  risk,  and  for  which  Japan  could 
enforce  no  penalty  by  any  means  which  the  League  recognises. 
Every  month  makes  one  thing  plainer  :  that  nations  are  even 
less  prone  to  observe  an  inconvenient  law  than  individuals, 
and  that  no  society  of  nations  can  hold  together  without  those 
sanctions  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  society  of  individuals 
possible. 


Events  in  Germany  have  been  staggering  in  their  swiftness, 

and  a  very  crude  nationalist  domination  has  been  imposed, 

without  a  trace  of  resistance,  on  powerful 

The  Nazi  units  like  Bavaria,  which  had  the  tradition  of 
Revolution  '  ,  .  ,  ,  .  , 

a  separate  and  almost  independent  right. 

Yet  one  thing  made  irresistibly  for  the  Nazi  success.  All 

Germany  had  been  bound  together  in  defeat.  Herr  Hitler 

came  saying  :  “I  am  for  Germany  and  against  those  who 

got  us  down  ”.  It  was  as  hard  to  resist  as  Mr.de  Valera’s  cry : 

“lam  for  Ireland  and  against  England.”  The  mere  fact  that 

Hitler’s  failure  would  have  been  welcomed  in  France  was 

worth  millions  of  votes  to  him.  This  is  the  ABC  of  nationalism 

in  politics  ;  and  today  Captain  Goring  announces  triumphantly 

that  this  is  no  longer  the  Germany  of  Briining  or  of  Stresemann. 

Well,  it  is  perhaps  better  that  we  should  know  where  we 

are  ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  menace 

to  the  peace  of  Europe  that  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 

Yugoslavia  should  have  decided  to  make  common  cause  and 

act  in  external  affairs  as  a  single  unit.  M.  Benesh  is  certainly 

as  good  a  European  as  Herr  Hitler.  If  the  unit  were  extended 

to  include  Poland,  the  chances  of  war  would  be  materially 

lessened.  At  present  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  they  exist. 
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These  people  got  practically  all  the  real  wealth  in  the  world  into 
their  hand,  and  their  one  idea  was  to  double  it  by  speculation, 
till  within  ten  years  real  and  unreal  grew  so  confused  that 
money  lost  all  meaning.  One  thing,  however,  seems  clear  : 
America  has  found  a  man  at  last.  He  sounds  as  forcible  as 
his  namesake,  and  has  the  merit  which  the  earlier  Roosevelt 
did  not  possess,  of  terse  brevity.  We  may  be  thankful  he 
escaped  what  Theodore,  when  he  also  met  a  madman  with 
a  pistol,  called  “  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  trade  ”. 


I  would  commend  to  readers  the  very  remarkable  novel 
by  Simonne  Ratel  to  which  there  was  awarded  last  year  the 
Prix  Interalli^.  Whatever  that  distinction 
Fr^^^ovel*  signify.  La  Maison  des  Bories  has  beauty 

and  force  in  no  common  measure.  So  far 
as  its  meaning  is  concerned,  it  is  a  study  of  maternal  passion 
set  in  opposition  to  masculine  desire.  Its  doctrine,  however,  is 
the  least  good  thing  about  it ;  there  is  too  much  suggestion  of 
a  feminist  thesis.  All  that  makes  the  book  delightful  is  the 
picture  of  a  Frenchwoman  surrounded  by  three  children,  one 
of  whom  is  not  even  her  child,  but  to  all  of  whom  she  is  a  good 
fairy  rather  than  a  woman,  the  dispenser  of  every  comfort  and 
all  understanding,  playmate  and  guardian,  sunlight  and 
shelter.  Yet  she  is  perfectly  real,  and  most  certainly  they  are 
not  fancy  children  :  nothing  could  be  more  alive  ;  the  boy,  in 
spite  of  gifts  which  may  make  an  artist,  has  all  the  badnesses 
of  a  troublesome  urchin,  and  his  father  has  great  reason  to 
think  him  unsupportable.  The  father  himself  is  intolerable, 
but  not  incredible  ;  he  has  the  traits  of  a  disagreeable  French¬ 
man  carried  to  the  verge  of  caricature,  but  not  beyond  it. 
Amedee  Durras  is  a  man  of  mark  in  his  own  way,  a  geologist 
of  eminence,  attending  punctually  to  his  work  in  mountain 
solitudes,  somewhere  on  the  Massif  Central ;  but  he  has  all 
the  vices  of  pedantry  and  precision,  and  that  ferocious  egoism 
which  no  doubt  is  sometimes  found  in  the  male  (though  less 
generally  than  this  authoress  suggests).  It  hurts  his  self- 
importance  that  his  wife  Isabelle  should  give  to  the  children 
a  passion  that  she  has  never  felt  for  him,  and  his  jealousy 
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concentrates  itself  upon  their  son  and  finds  means  to  inflict 
torture,  instinctively.  He  himself  had  been  brought  up  under 
fear  ;  and  so,  eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat,  he  takes  it  out  in 
punishment  of  the  younger  generation,  and  is  met  with  savage 
rebellion.  Thus  the  conflict  goes  on ;  two  systems  mutually 
opposed  at  work  in  the  same  house  ;  the  woman  by  ceaseless 
watchfulness  fostering  whatever  is  joyful  and  sunny,  and  un¬ 
ravelling  dangerous  kinks  in  the  child  mind  ;  the  man  with 
domineering  intervention  undoing  her  day’s  work  in  five 
minutes,  inflicting  his  penalties  on  the  real  head  of  opposition 
and  punishing  her  through  the  child.  Drama  begins  when  a 
new  person  is  added — the  inevitable  other  man.  It  is  part  of 
Simonne  Ratel’s  creed  that,  being  a  man,  he  can  only  bring 
more  trouble,  and  Isabelle  has  to  cope  with  his  unreasonableness 
also.  But  he  serves  at  least  to  depict  as  one  who  sees  it  the  lovely 
group  made  by  the  interchanging  tenderness  of  woman  and 
children. 

Yet  all  this  sounds  too  abstract.  Nothing  could  be  less 
abstract  than  the  life  of  the  children  and  their  animals  on 
that  out-of-the-way  plateau.  The  quarrels 
^  about  abstractions,  far  from  it ; 

humour  is  woven  all  through  the  tragic 
scenes  ;  and  the  culminating  series  begins  because  the  father 
has  ordered  that  the  old  cock,  Le  Colonel,  shall  be  killed. 
Jean  refuses  to  eat  his  portion  at  d^euner^  and  after  repeated 
refusals  and  commands  it  comes  to  “7V  ne  mangerai  pas  le 
Colonel.  C*est  tot  gut  Vos  fait  tuer — assassin  !  ” 

I  cannot  see  an  English  small  boy  making  that  dramatic 
utterance,  nor  indeed  an  English  father  behaving  quite  like 
Amedee.  But  these  people  are  French  to  the  core  ;  no  English 
small  boy  would  have  reflected,  as  Jean  does,  that  it  is  all  the 
more  shame  to  kill  the  Colonel  because  he  will  be  no  good  to 
eat ;  no  English  mother  would  feel  herself  roused  to  the  point 
of  homicide  by  the  threat  of  a  boarding-school  for  her  son — 
but  the  boarding-school  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  Isabelle’s 
race.  The  two  little  girls,  entirely  different  in  type,  are 
adorable,  but  in  a  perfectly  French  way  ;  and  to  describe  them, 
or  to  make  their  speech,  Simonne  Ratel  finds  words  that 
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bubble  up  like  water  from  a  clear  spring.  A  more  perfect 
study  of  children  I  have  never  met  with  in  any  language ; 
and  its  philosophy  cuts  deep,  without  seeming  to  philosophise. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  life  if  it  were  not  amusing  as  well  as 
charming  ;  happy  children  are  both  by  the  nature  of  things  ; 
but  this  observer  sees  also  the  force  with  which  passions  of 
love  and  hate  can  work  on  a  child’s  mind.  These  are  matters 
which  certainly  a  woman  is  better  fitted  to  understand  than 
a  man,  but  it  is  not  often  that  a  woman  has  such  genius  to 
expound  them.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  view 
of  this  feminist  that  woman  is  the  constant  guardian  of  life 
which  the  male  almost  accidentally  transmits — occupying  him¬ 
self  in  the  interval  with  more  pretentious  concerns. 

It  should  be  added  that  mother  and  children  belong  to 
and  are  fused  in  a  French  landscape  of  bare  upland,  sunscorched 
and  windswept,  unlike  most  of  one’s  ideas  of  France  ;  yet  its 
beauty  and  its  character  are  conveyed  with  the  same  freshness 
of  delighted  contemplation  as  marks  the  picture  of  Isabelle 
and  her  brood.  The  cry  of  the  quail  is  a  sort  of  keynote,  just 
as  the  curlew’s  call  would  be  if  one  tried  to  summon  up  memory 
of  a  Scotch  or  Irish  sea  lough. 


|the  fortnightly  ubrary® 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

THE  MODERN  FIRST  EDITION  MARKET 

by  A.  J.  A.  Symons 

(Secretary  of  the  First  Edition  Club) 

The  financial  revolution  which  during  despite  its  importance  in  English 
recent  years  has  destroyed  or  dim-  literature,  is  undeniably  a  common 
inished  the  values  of  stocks,  shares,  book.  Before  the  boom  of  the  late 
general  property  and  the  (hitherto)  1920’s  it  was  to  be  had  for  £20  or  less, 
accepted  principles  of  economists,  has  Then,  as  the  speculative  wave  which 
naturally  exerted  a  considerable  in-  culminated  in  the  Hatry  crash  rose,  it 
fluence  upon  the  prices  of  rare  books,  soared  from  twenty  pounds  to  very 
Indeed,  I  myself  have  known  cases  of  near  a  hundred.  And  now  it  is  back 
rare  books  sold  by  auction  in  recent  to  its  original  price.  The  Galsworthy 
months  for  a  tenth  of  their  market  books  have  done  better,  odd  as  it  may 
value  of  four  years  ago.  Such  a  drop  seem.  They  still  command  more  money 
as  this  may  well  dismay  the  small  than  they  did  ten  years  ago.  Never- 
collector  of  First  Editions  who  sees  the  theless,  they  have  fallen  sadly  from 
value  of  his  own  books  diminishing  their  peak  points ;  and  so  have  the 
day  by  day.  Will  prices,  he  asks  (for  a  time)  much-sought-after  first 
himself,  ever  rise  again  to  their  former  editions  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Even  the 
levels  ?  Shropshire  Lad  has  suffered  in  the  rout. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  Such  falls  were  to  be  expected  ;  they 
this  question  is  impossible  of  answer  would  have  occurred  even  had  there 
in  view  of  present  conditions.  Yet,  been  no  official  “  slump  ” ;  and  per- 
perhaps,  after  all,  some  conclusions  sonally  I  am  glad  that  they  have 
may  safely  be  drawn  from  the  circum-  happened.  The  fact  is,  unwelcome 
stances  to  be  considered.  though  the  realisation  is  to  the  true 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  to  be  ob-  book-collector,  that  for  several  years 
served  that  not  all  books  have  suffered  the  book-market  has  been  used  as  a 
equally  in  price  since  the  slump  medium  for  speculation  by  more  or 
started.  The  heaviest  sufferers  have  less  astute  gamblers  in  prices.  On 
been  certain  modem  first  editions,  and  the  principle  of  backing  a  rising  market, 
first  editions  of  some  i8th  century  these  individuals,  for  a  time  profitably, 
classics ;  the  Sinjohn  books  of  John  followed  the  lead  given  them  by  even 
Galsworthy,  for  example,  and  Boswell’s  more  astute  booksellers  ;  until  with 
Johnson.  Now,  in  both  the  cases  cited,  the  world  crisis  came  the  pricking 
there  is  really  a  better  reason  for  the  and  collapse  of  that  particular  bubble, 
fall  in  price  than  there  ever  was  for  Hence  it  is  that  rare  books  which  were 
their  rise.  The  first  edition  of  Boswell,  not  pushed  up  in  price  in  the  hectic 
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years  following  1925  have  fallen  back 
very  little ;  they  were  not  used  as 
market  counters.  In  some  cases  these 
books  are  more  valuable  to-day  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Early  examples 
of  rare  medical  books,  for  example, 
and  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  early 
printers,  fine  bindings  of  most  classics, 
good  manuscripts,  herbals,  and  a 
number  of  really  scarce  modem  books, 
would  still  find  a  ready  sale  at  sub¬ 
stantial  prices.  And  these  instances 
could  easily  be  multiplied. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this 
discrimination.  Books  are  valuable 
primarily  for  their  use ;  not  solely 
their  obvious  use  as  reading  copies, 
but  their  further  use  as  historical 
documents,  or  as  beautiful  objects  to 
contemplate  and  copy.  Research  stu¬ 
dents  and  editors  will  always  need 
early  texts  to  work  from ;  hence 
University  and  institutional  libraries 
are  always  in  the  market  for  editions 
of  textual  importance.  Many  new 
centres  of  learning  have  been  founded 
or  extended  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
particularly  in  America ;  and  most  of 
them  still  have  leeway  to  make  up. 
The  acquiring  of  specimens  of  books 
printed  by  Gutenberg,  Aldus,  Caxton, 
and  their  rivals  is  a  proper  object, 
which  such  institutions  will  not  much 
relax,  even  in  difficult  times.  And 
since  books  of  this  sort  are  really  rare, 
they  are  unlikely  ever  to  be  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  today. 

Books  which  are  common,  or  depend 
for  their  claim  on  purely  sentimental 
considerations,  are  obviously  in  a 
different  category.  Purely  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  any  serious  book-collector 
would  naturally  prefer  a  first  edition 
to  a  reprint.  But,  since  these  times 
are  serious  and  stringent  ones,  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 


modem  books  which  fetch  high  prices, 
save  where  there  is  exceptional  rarity 
and  interest  to  justify  it ;  and  I  am 
doubtful  if  collectors  of  the  next 
generation  will  pay  as  much  regard  as 
we  have  done  to,  say,  the  first  edition 
of  Barrie’s  Liille  Minister.  True,  in 
its  three-volume  form,  it  is  difficult  to 
come  by ;  but  it  is  not  an  important 
book ;  and  I  am  sceptical  if  anyone 
will  ever  again  be  found  prepared  to 
pay  the  price  of  a  small  motor  car  to 
possess  it.  On  the  other  hand,  George 
Gissing’s  early  novel  Workers  in  the 
Dawn,  a  copy  of  which  was  recently 
sold  by  auction  for  ;fi30,  is  extremely 
rare  in  its  first  edition,  and  exists  in 
no  other  form.  Here  are  cogent  reasons 
for  its  high  cost ;  but  there  is  no 
similar  justification  for  The  Shropshire 
Lad  or  A  Man  of  Property,  neither  of 
which  is  rare,  both  of  which  may  be 
easily  obtained  in  other  forms. 

There  is  not  space  in  a  short  article 
to  enumerate  the  many  other  books 
which,  for  similar  reasons,  have  re¬ 
tained  their  value  despite  the  general 
fall ;  nor  is  it  a  good  thing  that  those 
with  money  to  spend  should  buy  (say) 
George  Moore’s  unreprinted  volumes 
of  early  verse  in  the  hope  of  reselling 
them  for  more.  But,  in  the  interests 
of  book-collectors  who  like  good  things 
on  their  shelves,  and  because  an  in¬ 
clination  to  prophecy  is  a  difficult 
temptation  to  resist,  I  will  hazard  the 
view  that,  twenty  years  hence,  the 
collectors  and  librarians  of  that  day 
will  deeply  envy  their  foremnners  the 
opportunity  of  buying  contemporary 
manuscripts,  corrected  proofs,  and  in¬ 
teresting  presentation  copies  and  auto¬ 
graph  letters,  at  present-day  prices. 
These  things  have  all  the  attractions 
of  sentiment  attaching  to  a  “  mint 
copy  in  original  wrapper  ”,  and  a 
value  for  the  scholar  and  student  as 
well. 
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SCIENCE  AND  THE  UNIVERSE 


by  C.  E.  M.  JoAD 


WHERE  IS  SCIENCE  GOING  ?  By 
Max  Planck.  Allen  6>  Untuin.  7s.  6d. 
SCIENCE  IN  THE  CHANGING 
WORLD.  Edited  by  Mary  Adams. 
.Allen  &  Unwin.  6s. 

THE  NEW  LEARNING.  Edited  by 
F.  J.  E.  Raby.  Nicholson  <S*  Watson. 
8s.  6d. 

This  composite  review  may  most 
appropriately  begin  with  a  word  about 
Planck.  Planck’s  reputation  as  a 
thinker  stands  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  that  of  his  contemporary 
Einstein.  The  name  of  Einstein  has 
the  order  of  celebrity  belonging  to  a 
film  star ;  Planck’s  is  practically 
unknown  outside  the  world  of  physics. 
Yet  Planck’s  quantum  theory  enun¬ 
ciated  in  1900  has  revolutionised  our 
conception  of  the  physical  world  no 
less  radically  than  Einstein’s  theories 
of  relativity.  Our  universe,  so  Planck’s 
theory  would  seem  to  suggest,  is  not, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  suppose,  con¬ 
tinuous  in  time ;  it  exists  discon- 
tinuously,  jumping  into  and  out  of 
existence  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  If 
we  ask  what  there  is  between  any  two 
existing  states  of  it,  the  answer  appears 
to  be  “nothing  at  all ”.  Again,  Planck’s 
famous  constant,  “  h  ”,  cannot  but 
suggest  to  the  theologically  minded 
that  the  creator  of  the  universe  thinks 
in  terms  of  whole  numbers. 

What  sort  of  man  is  Planck  ?  Ein¬ 
stein  has  written  a  preface  to  the 
present  book  to  tell  us,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
in  his  Introduction  fills  in  the  outlines 
of  the  picture.  Planck  belongs  to  the 


most  attractive  type  of  pure  scientist ; 
he  is  generous,  simple,  and  modest ;  he 
is  a  passionate  musician,  and  he  cele¬ 
brated  his  seventy-second  birthday  by 
climbing  the  Jun^rau.  Emphatically, 
however,  he  is  not  a  literary  man. 
The  essays  collected  in  Where  is  Science 
Going  ?  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
the  literary  charm  which  has  seduced 
so  many  literary  men  into  accepting  the 
personal  obiter  dicta  of  writers  like 
Eddington  and  Jeans  as  the  ex  cathedra 
pronouncements  of  science.  The  essays, 
which  are  difficult  and  fairly  technical, 
are  mainly  devoted  to  semi-philoso¬ 
phical  subjects,  such  as  : — "  Is  the 
External  World  Real  ?  ”,  "  A  Scientist’s 
Picture  of  the  Physical  Universe  ”, 
"  Causation  and  Free  Will  ”.  In  so 
far  as  any  general  conclusions  emerge, 
they  are  as  follows  : — ^Planck  refuses  to 
accept  Heisenberg’s  principle  of  in¬ 
determinacy  as  a  ground  for  supposing 
that  nature  is  not  strictly  deter¬ 
ministic  ;  is  opposed  to  Eddington’s 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  outside 
world  in  terms  of  pointer  readings ; 
believes  intensely  in  human  freedom ; 
emphasises  the  reality  of  moral  choice  ; 
takes  a  subjective  view  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  and  frequently 
writes  of  science  as  if  it  were  a  mode  not 
of  discovering  fact  but  of  expressing  the 
creative  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 
Science,  in  fact,  he  seems  to  suggest, 
is  a  branch  of  art.  Planck  does  not, 
however,  make  the  mistake  of  taking 
his  personal,  still  less  his  philosophical 
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views  too  seriously,  and  emphasizes 
again  and  again  the  importance  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  scientist  who  sits  back  in 
his  arm-chair  and  generalizes  about  the 
universe  at  large,  and  those  of  science 
proper.  Einstein  makes  the  same 
point.  Where  is  Science  Going  ?  ends 
with  a  transcribed  Socratic  dialogue 
between  Einstein,  Planck,  and  Mr. 
Murphy,  from  which  I  quote  a  signifi¬ 
cant  passage  (Einstein  is  speaking) : 

“You  must  distinguish  between 
what  is  a  literary  fashion  and  what  is 
a  scientific  pronouncement.  These  men 
are  genuine  scientists  and  their  literary 
formulations  must  not  be  taken  as 
expressive  of  their  scientific  con¬ 
victions.  Why  should  anybody  go  to 
the  trouble  of  gazing  at  the  stars  if 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  stars  were 
really  there  ?  Here  I  am  entirely  at 
one  with  Planck.  We  cannot  logically 
prove  the  existence  of  the  external 
world  any  more  than  you  can  logically 
prove  that  I  am  talking  with  you  now 
or  that  I  am  here.  But  you  know 
that  I  am  here,  and  no  subjective 
idealist  can  persuade  you  to  the 
contrary.” 

The  contributors  to  Science  in  the 
Changing  World  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  same  opinion.  In  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  introduction  to  this  series  of  talks 
delivered  over  the  wireless.  Dr  .Holland 
defines  the  “  primary  aim  of  science  ” 
as  that  of  obtaining  “  reliable  facts  ". 
Admittedly,  "  no-one  can  restrain  the 
constant  temptation  to  offer  an  inter¬ 
pretation,  to  form  a  theory  ”  ;  but  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  most 
successful  scientific  workers,  men  like 
Darwin  and  Faraday,  are  also  the  least 
given  to  theorising ;  indeed,  their 
"  remarkable  success  seemed  to  arise 
from  a  dominant  tendency  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  theory  to  observation  and 
experiment  ”.  Professor  Levy,  whose 
talks  on  "  What  is  Science  ”  constitute 
the  first  third  of  the  book,  makes  the 
same  point.  ITie  fundamental  object 


of  science,  he  insists,  is  not  to  form 
theories,  but  to  try  experiments ; 
science,  in  fact,  is  the  organised  method 
of  trial  and  error  ;  one  forms  a  hypo¬ 
thesis  and  sees  whether  it  will  work. 
Scientists  take  a  definite  pride  in  this 
provisional  character  of  their  own 
results  ;  they  are  “  trying  all  the  time 
to  upset  their  own  equilibrium.  They 
are  continually  digging  away  at  their 
own  foundations.”  Professor  Levy 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  motive 
which  prompts  the  scientist’s  efforts ; 
is  it  to  discover  truth,  or  merely  reasons 
for  a  pre-formed  view  of  the  universe  ? 
To  answer,  we  must  investigate  the 
sciences  of  human  nature,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Levy  is  therefore  succeeded  by 
Julian  Huxley  who  talks  on  life, 
especially  human  life,  and  J.  R.  Baker 
on  the  evolution  of  mind. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  The  New 
Learning  has  been  prompted  by  the 
second  of  the  two  motives  cited  above. 
It  is  an  outline  of  everything  designed — 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion — 
to  support  the  theistic  hypothesis. 
Science  and  religion  stage  one  of  their 
frequent  and  familiar  reconciliations, 
and  writers  on  science  use  the  break-up 
of  materialism  as  an  excuse  for  invoking 
God  to  take  the  place  of  the  outmoded 
machine.  That  the  substitution  is 
justified  by  the  present  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  a  highly  dubious  pro¬ 
position.  Admittedly,  the  universe  to¬ 
day  is  more  mysterious  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  and,  where  no  h5q)othesis 
is  certain,  almost  any  hypothesis  may 
be  possible.  We  know,  in  fact,  too 
much  about  the  world  today  to  think 
that  we  know  anything  for  certain. 

To  many  minds  this  obvious  fact  is 
intolerable.  Rushing  to  supply  the 
place  of  knowledge  by  converting 
their  conjectures  into  dogmas,  they 
demand  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Raby, 
who  introduces  The  New  Learning,  that 
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there  shall  be  supplied  to  them  "  a 
more  or  less  unified  view  of  the  world 
conceived  in  terms  of  knowledge 
Some,  at  least,  of  Mr.  Raby’s  con¬ 
tributors  have  done  their  best  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Unity  admittedly  results,  but  it  is 
achieved  by  a  process  of  careful  and 
tendencious  selection.  If  you  want  to 
believe  that  God  is  at  the  heart  of 
things,  that  the  spiritual  and  the 
friendly  underlie  the  alien  and  the 
brutal,  and  that  all  is  therefore  well 
with  the  world,  read  The  New  Learning. 
But  if  you  wish  to  know  whether 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
justifies  these  conclusions,  you  would 
be  better  advised  to  turn  elsewhere. 

To  return  to  Science  in  the  Changing 
World,  many  readers  will  find  the  last 
section  of  this  book  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  It  contains  a  series  of  addresses 
by  Bertrand  Russell,  Aldous  Huxley, 
Hugh  I ’A.  Fausset,  Hilaire  Belloc, 
J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  and  Oliver  Lodge, 
dealing  with  the  impact  of  science  upon 
civilization.  Most  of  the  contributions 
emphasize  the  same  point  that  our 
scientific  knowledge  has  outrun  our 
social  wisdom,  with  the  result  that 
science  has  brought  us  within  measiu’e- 
able  distance  of  destroying  ourselves. 
Machines  which  dominate  our  lives  in 
time  of  peace  will  destroy  them  in 
time  of  war.  Against  these  things  Mr. 
Fausset  and  Mr.  Belloc  protest,  the 
former  exhorting  us  to  “  cultivate  the 
inward  life  ”,  the  latter  emphasizing 
the  fundamental  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit.  No  doubt,  but  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell’s  protest  is  the  more  effective  ;  his 
contribution  is,  indeed,  at  once  the 
most  striking  and  original  of  all  of 
those  in  this  section.  Science,  he 
points  out,  has  made  society  more 
organic,  yet  the  minds  of  those  who  rule 
it  continue  to  be  swayed  by  ideas  appro¬ 
priate  to  politically  separate  nation¬ 


states.  In  face  of  such  a  situation 
national  patriotism  is  a  dangerous 
anachronism ;  the  outlook  of  world 
citizenship  can  alone  save  the  world. 
But,  as  Mr.  Russell  caustically  remarks, 
”  The  indications  at  present  are  that 
men  would  rather  see  civilization  perish 
than  adopt  this  means  of  preserving 
it.  But  it  is  probable  that  after  the 
next  war  they  will  change  their  minds ; 
if  they  do  not,  scientific  civilization 
will  disappear.” 


INTELLECTUAL  CRIME,  by  Janet 
Chance.  Noel  Douglas.  5s. 

As  the  centuries  pass  one  practice  after 
another,  previously  accepted  as  in 
keeping  with  current  morality,  comes  to 
appear  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of  a  new 
generation.  Such,  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  been  the  fate  of  slavery,  and 
of  the  political  subjection  of  Labour 
and  of  women.  Miss  Chance  is  engaged 
upon  the  brave  struggle  of  making  in¬ 
tellectual  dishonesty  share  the  same 
fate.  It  is  true  that  she  does  not  hope 
ever  to  render  it  punishable  by  law, 
but  she  is  at  war  with  it  in  whatever 
place  she  may  find  it,  particularly  in 
the  churches,  which  she  regards  as 
rooted  in  dishonesty,  in  so  far  as  the 
statements  which  they  put  forward  as 
certainties  are  supported  by  insufficient 
evidence  to  make  them  so,  and  are 
therefore  deceptive  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  dishonest  frame  of  mind. 
She  argues  her  case  well,  and  although 
she  has  a  special  animus  against  the 
churches,  she  is  not  afraid  even  of  the 
now  terrible  idol  of  science,  at  least, 
as  represented  by  prominent  scientists. 
If  anything  is  lacking  to  her  book  it  is 
perhaps  the  sense  of  humour  and  the 
wit  which  might  have  been  her  most 
valuable  weapons.  A.  M.  W. 
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THE  WAITING  CITY,  An  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  Louis  -  Sebastian  Mercier’s 
Tableau  de  Paris,  by  Helen  Simpson. 
Harrap.  12s.  6d. 

Miss  Simpson  in  her  preface  whets  the 
reader’s  appetite  with  a  thumb-nail 
biography  of  the  author,  a  witty, 
quarrelsome,  rather  shoddy  man-about- 
town,  who  aired  his  republican  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  last  days  of  the  ancien 
regime,  and  lived  to  defy  both  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  Napoleon.  Le  Tableau  de 
Paris  is  an  immense,  sprawling  work 
in  twelve  volumes  first  published  in 
Switzerland  (to  escape  the  censorship) 
between  1782  and  1788.  Its  title  accur¬ 
ately  describes  its  contents.  It  is,  in 
Arnold  Bennett’s  phrase,  an  early 
example  of  that  "  higher  journalism 
kind  of  thing  ”  which  is  more  common 
in  the  twentieth  century  than  it  was  in 
the  eighteenth.  It  just  misses  those 
undefinable  qualities  which  make  a 
book  a  classic  ;  but  it  retains  sufficient 
freshness,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  to  make  Miss  Simpson’s  selec¬ 
tions  from  it  excellent  reading.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  volume  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  number  of  particularly 
good  reproductions  of  contemporary 
prints  and  engravings. 

The  reviewer’s  task,  in  dealing  with 
such  a  book,  is  not  to  criticise,  but  to 
offer  to  the  reader  a  few  specimens  of 
the  bill  of  fare.  It  is  amusing  to  follow 
Mercier’s  preoccupation  with  the  Pari¬ 
sian  traffic  problem.  Socrates,  Horace, 
and  J.-J.  Rousseau,  as  he  sagely 
remarks,  were  content  to  go  on  foot. 
But  "  our  modems  "  must  have  their 
berline  or  their  whisky  (the  English 
word  masquerades  oddly  in  French  as 
whiskquet) ;  and  the  man  who  *'  likes 
to  take  his  time,  and  use  his  legs,  and 
do  his  thinking  as  he  goes  ”  not  only 
has  mud  splashed  all  over  him,  but 
runs  a  good  chance  of  being  “  broken 
on  the  wheel  ”  like  a  criminal.  It  is 


absurd  for  the  police  to  boast  of  having 
cleared  the  streets  of  the  capital  of 
footpads.  "  Ordinary  caution  suffices 
where  footpads  are  concerned ;  but 
against  these  moneyed  murderers  in 
their  tall  tumbrils  no  vigilance  avails.” 

Mercier  has  the  untiring  and  indis¬ 
criminate  curiosity  which  makes  the 
perfect  observer  ;  and  he  seems  equally 
at  home  in  every  grade  of  society.  He 
will  discourse  with  easy  irony  on  court 
etiquette : 

Your  great  man  stares  you  up  and 
down.  ...  If  it  offends  you,  you 
have  your  remedy  :  find  some  under¬ 
ling,  and  treat  him  the  same. 

Meeting  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the 
correct  thing  is  to  meet  his  eye,  and 
then  yield  place  to  him.  ...  He  is 
not  displeased  to  be  stared  at ;  recog¬ 
nition  is  a  sort  of  compliment. 

And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  he  is 
equally  familiar  with  the  filthy  flea- 
ridden  lodgings  round  the  Palais-Royal, 
frequented  by  prostitutes  and  by  too- 
easily-beguiled  foreign  tourists,  or  with 
the  gmesomely  insanitary  prison  of 
Bicetre. 

The  city  which  Mercier  so  graphically 
describes  was  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
Revolution.  But  of  this  he  had  no 
inkling.  The  troops,  the  fortresses,  and 
*'  the  eternally  watchful  police  ”  made 
the  prospect  of  any  serious  trouble  seem 
”  altogether  remote.” 

The  Parisian’s  instinct  seems  to 
have  taught  him  that  the  little  more 
liberty  he  might  obtain  is  not  worth 
fighting  for ;  any  such  struggle 
would  imply  long  effort  and  stem 
thinking,  and  these  are  not  in  his  line. 
In  truth,  Mercier  was  no  philosopher 
and  no  politician  ;  but  he  achieves  to 
perfection  the  vivid,  superficial  impres¬ 
sionism  of  the  eye  that  is  fixed  entirely 
on  external  things. 

E.  H.  Carr. 
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AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  HAIKU.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Annotated  by  Asatard  Mi- 
yamori.  Tokyo :  Maruzen.  205. 

Poets  in  Japan  have  principally  written 
without  didactic  or  controversial  am¬ 
bitions,  pleased  if  they  might  combine 
in  a  few  syllables  a  picture  and  a  senti¬ 
ment  ;  the  title  of  their  works  alto¬ 
gether  might  well  be  “  Moments  of 
Vision.”  Their  brief  enchantments 
may  to  some  extent  be  likened  to  the 
Greek  Anthology,  which,  nevertheless, 
does  not  illustrate  the  delicate  enig¬ 
matic  manner  practised  by  Japanese 
poets  to  tell  their  secrets.  Japanese 
poems  have  mainly  defied  translation, 
and  imitation  of  them  has  not  done 
well ;  that  little  poem  of  Allingham’s, 
”  Four  ducks  on  a  pond,”  is  as  near 
as  English  verse  has  reached  to  their 
quick  significance.  And  yet  it  belongs 
to  a  tradition  of  fuller  discussion  than 
the  haiku  writers  created. 

To  what  extent  the  imaginative 
reference  of  a  Japanese  poem  may  be 
spoiled  by  the  friendliest  Western 
interpreter,  Professor  Miyamori  shows 
by  one  or  two  amusing  examples — ^he 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  ”  amusing,” 
for  the  matter  has  its  serious  aspect  too. 
He  takes  an  exquisite  symbol  of  happy 
peace  seen  by  Buson,  which  he  trans¬ 
lates. 

Upon  the  temple  bell 
A  butterfly  is  sleeping  well ; 
then  he  gives  the  version  of  a  well- 
meaning  and  erudite  enthusiast. 

The  butterfly  sleeps  well 
Perched  upon  the  temple  bell  .  .  . 

Until  it  rings ! 


The  last  line  is  not  found  in  the 
Japanese,  and  transmutes  a  timeless 
sleep  into  one  that  will  be  terminated 
rudely  at  dusk,  when  the  bell  will  in 
fact  be  rung.  Even  that  fine  pioneer 
of  things  Japanese,  Basil  Hall  Cham¬ 
berlain,  is  shown  by  Professor  Mi¬ 
yamori  to  give  the  wrong  sense  to 
some  haiku  in  his  desire  to  explain. 

The  first  thing  that  captures  one’s 
attention  about  Professor  Miyamori’s 
venture  in  the  field  of  Japanese  poetry 
for  foreign  readers  is  the  size  of  his 
book  —  something  like  900  pages . 
I  imagine  that  it  is  the  most  ambitious 
attempt  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  There 
is  an  extensive  introduction,  supplying 
a  notice  of  the  haiku  form  and  a  history 
of  its  progress,  with  biographies  of 
several  masterly  poets  —  BashO 
(Dryden’s  contemporary),  Buson,  Issa 
(1763-1827)  and  Shiki,  who  died  young 
in  1902.  Then  follows  the  anthology 
itself,  numbering  973  poems,  which 
are  presented  in  Japanese  characters, 
in  Romaji,  and  in  English  translations ; 
moreover,  in  commenting  on  these 
poems,  the  translator  often  includes 
numerous  specimens  of  the  renderings 
already  extant,  in  English  and  in 
French.  The  reader  may  perhaps  feel, 
in  face  of  this  massive  work,  rather  in 
the  position  of  the  snail  in  one  of  the 
poems : 

O  snail,  climb  Mount  Fuji, 

Very,  very  slowly. 

To  encourage  him.  Professor  Miyamori 
has  included  in  the  book  a  series  of 
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illustrations,  sketches  in  colour  or  in 
sepia  by  the  best  light  impressionists 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  these 
pictures  will  be  valuable  aids  to  the 
realization  of  what  the  poems  convey 
to  Japanese  feelings. 

For  even  the  precise  and  devoted 
work  of  Professor  Miyamori,  by  itself, 
cannot  yield  us  the  spirit  of  the 
originals.  One  is  aware  of  that  almost 
immediately.  The  best  known  poem 
of  Basho,  early  introduced  by  him  in 
his  discussion  of  his  subject,  stands 
thus  in  his  English : 

The  ancient  pond ! 

A  frog  plunged — splash  ! 

That  is  all.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
few  words  to  show  us  why  the  poem  is 
so  popular  in  Japanese,  let  alone  the 
awakening  of  our  own  associations  and 
instinctive  sensibilities.  Turning  to 
the  same  poem  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
one  finds  another  version  offered  : 

The  old  pond  !  A  frog  plunged — 

The  sound  of  the  water  ! 

but  even  that  does  not  let  us  into  the 
mystery.  Almost  three  pages  of  com¬ 
ment  follow.  Through  these,  probably, 
the  reader  arrives  at  a  notion  of  the 
purpose,  the  quality  of  the  poem.  But 
in  many  instances  he  has  no  such 
chance.  Here  is  the  Professor’s  version 
of  a  modern  haiku : 

Ah  !  first  of  all  by  telephone 

Have  come  the  New  Year’s  compli¬ 
ments  ! 

We  may  guess  what  the  Japanese 
implies  here  ;  the  telephone,  a  modem 
mechanism,  becomes  the  servant  of 
immemorial  custom,  and  earns  a  little 
song  of  affection.  But  the  term 
“  compliments  ”  is  beneath  the 
occasion,  the  "  Ah !  ”  is  in  the  way 
(the  Japanese  poet  begins  "  Quickest  of 


all  ”),  and  the  humdrum  rhythm  is 
misleading. 

The  difficulty  is  that  Professor 
Miyamori,  admirable  and  remarkable 
as  his  knowledge  of  English  is,  is  not 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  varieties  of 
our  expression.  In  a  little  humorous 
poem,  for  example,  he  will  put  an 
unnecessary  “  Lo  !  ”  ;  or  he  will  say 
"  touring  ”  instead  of  "  travelling,” 
or  refer  to  a  ”  deceased  wife’s  comb  ”  ; 
or  make  a  monkey  in  the  rain  seem 
"  craving  a  small  rain  coat  ” ;  or 
describe  a  man  who  sells  carp  as  a 
”  crucian-monger.”  His  patient  liter- 
ality,  inadequate  in  its  nature  to  the 
subdued  intimations  of  the  originals, 
which  perhaps  demand  an  element  of 
substitution  in  the  rendering,  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  his  inability  to  recognize 
at  all  times  what  kind  of  an  English 
word  he  is  using,  obsolete  or  un¬ 
established,  rich  or  jejune.  But  it  is 
far  from  my  purpose  to  dissuade 
readers  from  making  the  acquaintance 
of  his  anthology. 

For  there  are  translations  here  which, 
though  they  lack  the  full  beauty  of 
their  sources,  need  small  accompani¬ 
ment,  recommending  themselves : 

When  I  look  at  the  lotus  flowers 

There  are  no  other  flowers. 

Or  again. 

Under  cherry-flowers 

None  are  utter  strangers. 

The  whole  book  is  a  possible  ”  paradise 
of  dainty  devices,”  even  though  it  is  for 
the  reader  to  supply  a  great  deal  of  the 
paradise  for  himself.  The  topics  of 
the  poems  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Japanese  spirit  has  f  lyed  upon  them, 
imperfectly  as  we  m  y  appreciate  or 
approach  them,  compose  a  delightful 
region  for  the  fancy ;  and  Professor 
Miyamori  has  in  the  aggregate  done  us 
a  great  service,  with  an  old-fashioned 
higli  seriousness  throughout. 


SHELLET  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS 


THE  LIFE  OF  SHELLEY,  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  Hogg.  MEMOIRS  OF 
SHELLEY,  by  Thomas  Love  Pea¬ 
cock.  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
SHELLEY  AND  BYRON,  by  E.  J. 
Trelawny.  In  Two  Vols.  With  a 
New  Survey  by  Humbert  Wolfe. 
Dent.  155. 

It  is  odd  that  nobody  has  anticipated 
Mr.  Wolfe  in  his  admirable  idea  of 
shepherding  into  one  fold  the  three 
most  famous  biographies  of  the  poet 
based  on  personal  friendship  and  each 
one  dealing  with  separate  phases  of 
his  life.  Hogg’s  biography,  hitherto 
the  least  accessible  of  all  three,  takes 
the  narrative  up  to  1814,  just  before 
Shelley  eloped  with  Mary ;  Peacock 
carries  us  on  a  little  further  and 
corrects  many  of  Hogg’s  insinuations, 
while  Trelawny’s  boyish  and  vivid 
testimony  of  devotion  is  occupied  with 
the  last  months  at  Pisa  and  Lerici. 
To  bring  these  Lives  together  within 
the  compass  of  two  companion  and 
companionable  volumes  is  a  psycholo¬ 
gical  illumination  not  only  upon  the 
poet  whose  fiery  magnetism  and 
heightened  sensibilities  were  a  rushing 
wind  for  delight  or  disturbance  to  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  him,  but 
upon  the  men  who  recorded  their 
impressions  of  him. 

Each  of  the  Lives  reflects  a  totally 
different  attitude  towards  the  living 
meteor  whose  shining  path  enkindled 
them.  Peacock’s  is  a  painstaking, 
pre-eminently  honest  and  loving  series 
of  memories  spiced  with  a  gentle 
irony.  Trelawny  is  the  pure  enthusiast 
whose  ardours  are  redeemed  from 
naivetd  by  the  writer’s  bluntness  and 
trenchancy.  Shelley  was  the  only 
constant  love  of  his  chequered  life 
and  the  swashbuckler  in  a  few  score 
of  burning  pages  kneels  down  before 
the  "  ineffectual  angel  ”  whose  bright 


powers  had  subdued  his  truculent  and 
flamboyant  nature.  But  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  is  the  longest,  of  these 
personal  memoirs  is  Hogg’s.  Hogg 
was  a  thoroughly  vulgar,  ambitious 
and  rather  unscrupulous  man  of  the 
world  and  in  1855  he  sat  down  to 
recollect  the  glowing  youth  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  incandescent 
spirit  he  so  irritatingly  and  semi- 
maliciously  calls  "  the  divine  poet.” 
Mr.  Humbert  Wolfe  in  a  concise,  well- 
balanced  and  sensitive  preface,  sets 
out  in  detail  the  particulars  of  that 
undercurrent  of  ridicule  and  calumny 
which  appears  through  all  the  rather 
fulsome  lip-service  he  accorded  Shelley. 
The  extremely  skilful  manner  with 
which  Hogg  inserts  his  “  buts  ”  into 
his  pious  commemoration  makes  a 
most  readable  book  as  well  as  a  highly 
suggestive  autobiography.  Hogg’s  life 
is  as  much  about  Hogg  as  he  liked  to 
think  of  himself  in  his  dashing  youth 
and  Hogg  as  he  really  was,  as  it  is 
about  Shelley.  The  book  is  so  deftly 
written  that  but  for  certain  facts  such 
as  the  deliberate  alteration  of  Shelley’s 
letters  which  Dowden  discovered,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  detect  whether 
Hogg  was  writing  with  deliberate 
malice  or  unconsciously  expressing  his 
suppressed  jealousies,  worldly  disap¬ 
probation  and  sense  of  inferiority.  But 
it  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  adroit 
denigration. 

What  is  even  more  interesting  is  that 
Hogg's  portrait  left  a  legacy  of  opinion 
upon  Shelley  as  the  feckless,  irrespon¬ 
sible,  harebrained  child  and  worse 
which,  conjoined  with  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s  patronage,  lasted  well  into  the 
twentieth  century.  Mr.  Wolfe’s  ad¬ 
mirable  Preface  deals  that  view  a  very 
shrewd  blow. 

H.  J.  Massingham. 
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NOW  A  STRANGER,  by  Humbert 

Wolfe.  Cassell.  6s. 

Perhaps  the  first  twelve  years  of 
human  life  are  the  most  important, 
the  most  near  to  the  mystery  of  reality. 
They  are  certainly  the  nearest  approach 
to  that  eternity  which  is  said  to  be  our 
final  state.  We  live  then  ;  we  do  not 
merely  exist  in  a  metrical  monotony 
of  days  that  lack  hope,  fear,  faith,  or 
rapture.  So  different,  so  pre-Expulsion 
from  Eden  are  those  first  years,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  return  and 
rekindle  our  memories  with  their  magic 
light  and  warmth. 

Mr.  Wolfe  has  done  so.  The  effort 
has  cost  him  a  lot.  It  has  stripped 
him — ^we  see  the  process — of  many  of 
his  literary  mannerisms,  and  has  forced 
him  to  thjTow  down  the  mask  of  semi- 
satirical  derision  which  he  has  been 
wont  to  hold  before  his  face  even  in  the 
moments  of  his  greatest  poetic  com¬ 
pulsion.  In  the  opening  chapters  of 
this  record  of  his  childhood,  the  reader’s 
illusion  is  sometimes  distracted  by 
epigram  and  verbal  swordplay ;  but 
as  the  story  unfolds,  the  author  also 
is  awed  by  the  scene,  and  walks  humbly 
back  along  the  road  whence  he  came 
forty  years  ago.  His  style  grows 
simpler  and  more  true  to  character  as 
he  proceeds,  so  that  at  the  end  it  deals 
with  the  death  of  the  poet’s  father,  and 
paints  a  portrait  of  the  poet’s  mother, 
both  achievements  giving  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  absolute  rightness,  of  art  in 
complete  harmony  with  life.  Never 
before,  I  think,  has  Mr.  Wolfe  ever 
touched  so  near  to  perfection,  or  shown 
a  self-knowledge  so  assured  that  it  is 
able  to  dispense  with  that  forced  fervour 
with  which  the  Jewish  mind,  in  its 
singular  sensitiveness,  confronts  the 
mind  of  the  Gentile  with  iis  singular 
sensitiveness, 

Mr.  Wolfe’s  book  is  coloured  with  the 
tints  of  this  miserable  and  unnecessary 


antagonism.  He  shows,  with  poig¬ 
nancy,  the  Jewish  child,  impulsive, 
ingenuous,  eager  for  quick  sympathy, 
chilled  by  the  cold  contacts  with 
English  schoolfellows,  whose  creed  of 
reserve  and  caste-consciousness — the 
result  of  an  inverted  sentimentality — 
imposed  upon  them  the  cruel  necessity 
for  baiting  this  little  stranger.  But  he 
held  his  own,  partly  by  an  innocent 
obtuseness.  The  mature  author,  how¬ 
ever,  in  speculating  how  much  his 
nature  was  affected  by  this  environ¬ 
ment  of  petty  and  unheroic  hostility,  is 
justified  in  his  bitter  irony,  and  in  his 
indictment  of  racial  and  national  pre¬ 
judices.  Not  even  Zangwill  was  more 
mordant  on  the  subject. 

Apart  from  this  justifiable  touch  of 
bitterness,  however,  there  is  no  rancour 
in  the  book.  It  is  full  of  gentleness, 
generosity,  fun,  and  laughter,  and  a 
passionate  appreciation  of  and  quest  for 
beauty  and  that  quality  in  life  which 
for  want  of  a  definition  we  must  call 
"  virtue.”  In  sensuous  experience,  in 
human  relationships,  in  scenery,  in 
books,  Mr.  Wolfe  betrays — uncons¬ 
ciously — his  quick  detection  of  this 
“  virtue  ”  which  is  the  essence  and 
value  of  all  experience.  That  quickness 
was  the  predominant  quality  in  this 
child’s  character.  It  made  his  relation¬ 
ships  with  his  parents,  his  brother  and 
sisters,  and  the  half-realised  world  of 
grown-ups  and  children  in  which  he 
dwelt.  It  made  him  precocious,  a 
creature  whose  sa5dngs  and  doings 
caused  his  mother  ”  to  ponder  these 
things  in  her  heart  ”  ;  it  made  him 
sensitive  to  rebuff  and  savage  in 
defence  ;  and  it  has  ended  by  making 
him  a  poet  who  has  not  yet  fully 
explored  the  depths  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality,  though  the  voyage  began  so 
abnormally  early  in  those  years  now 
recorded. 


Richard  Church. 
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MODERN  ENGLISH  POETRY, 
1882-1932,  by  R.  L.  M^groz.  Nichol¬ 
son  Watson.  8s.  6d. 

Mr.  Megroz  possesses  two  important 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  set 
himself :  he  has  read  a  great  deal  of 
verse,  and  his  taste  is  catholic.  A 
further  point  in  his  favour  is  that 
though  for  his  own  convenience  and 
ours  he  arranges  his  poets  in  groups 
and  makes  use  of  one  or  two  conven¬ 
tional  labels,  he  warns  the  reader  at 
the  outset  that  these  groups  and  labels 
are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  The 
general  dissertation  which  precedes  his 
examination  of  particular  works  is  of 
a  kind  to  inspire  confidence.  He  re¬ 
marks,  for  example,  that  Romanticism 
and  Classicism : 

are  complementary  virtues  in  good 
poetry,  always  present  although  varying 
according  to  the  poet’s  mentality  in  the 
contribution  which  each  makes  to  the 
character  of  the  poetry.  By  his  humane 
concerns  and  his  insistence  upon 
"  natural  ”  language  and  neglected  nor¬ 
malities  of  life,  Wordsworth  is  the  most 
classical  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  is  only  the  accident  of  his  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  literary  revolt  against  effete 
poetics  that  has  caused  his  romantic 
quality  to  be  so  greatly  exggerated.  He 
is  as  predominantly  Classical  as  Coleridge 
was  Romantic.  Thus  we  see  that  our 
labels  leave  poetry  of  any  epoch  a  mixture 
of  vital  elements  that  are  universal,  and 
all  that  arises  for  generalization  is  the 
predominance  of  certain  of  these  elements. 

This  pronouncement,  whether  one 
agrees  with  it  or  not,  suggests  some 
independence  of  mind  in  the  critic ; 
and  indeed  Mr.  M6groz  is  by  no  means 
afraid  of  expressing  unorthodox 
opinions.  The  inevitable  weakness  of 
such  a  book  as  this,  which  aims  at  all- 
inclusiveness,  is  that  the  speed  of  the 
survey  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  subject. 

G.  B. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

SHELLEY 

by 

HOGG.TRELAWNY 
AND  PEACOCK 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN: 
‘Seldom  do  publishers  offer  so 
much  entrancingly  readable 
matter  in  such  a  pleasantly 
readable  form  and  at  such  a 
reasonable  price.' 

EDMUND  BLUNDEN:  ‘Mr. 
Humbert  Wolfe’s  Introduction 
is  one  of  his  most  attractive 
and  succinct  essays.  There  are 
many  illustrations,  all  excel¬ 
lent.  ’ — Spectator. 

Two  volumes,  15/-  net. 


EVERYMAN’S  LIBRARY 

New  volumes  in  Everyman’s 
Library  include  Landor’s  Imagi¬ 
nary  Conversations,  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Euclid,  Nietzsche's 
Thus  spake  Zarathustra,  Swed¬ 
enborg’s  True  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  A  Poetry  Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  —  2/-  each. 
Send  to  10  Bedford  St.,  W.C.2, 
for  descriptive  prospectus. 


MODERN 

FRANCE 

CICELY  HAMILTON 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN: 
'  A  real  effort  to  understand 
another  nation  and  to  make  it 
understood  by  means  which  are 
weighty  but  never  heavy,  and 
by  means  of  light  which  is  never 
heat.‘  Illustrated.  Uniform 
with  Miss  Hamilton’s  Modern 
Germanics  and  Modern  Italy. 

7/6  net. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS  LTD. 
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THE  DARK  INVADER,  by  Captain 
von  Rintelen.  Lovat  Dickson.  9s. 

We  have  had  our  war  books  that 
revealed  the  hideous  but  straight¬ 
forward  war  of  the  fighting  man. 
Captain  von  Rintelen’s  revelations  are 
of  that  often  more  dubious  side  which 
is  politely  cloaked  under  the  name  of 
Intelligence.  Admiral  Sir  Reginald 
Hall  tells  us  that  the  book  "  shows  so 
clearly  how  a  man,  either  soldier  or 
sailor,  should  act  when  the  interests  of 
his  country  are  at  stake.”  Maybe  so  ; 
but,  however  necessary  these  activities 
may  be,  most  men  will  hope  to  be 
excused  such  service ;  they  would 
prefer  the  trenches.  The  weapons  of 
these  ofiicers  would  be  called  in  any 
other  connection  trickery,  deception, 
betrayal.  We  must  be  realists,  how¬ 
ever,  and  remember  what  was  at  stake  ; 
and  even  those  of  us  who  do  not 
wholly  subscribe  to  the  principle  of 
all's  fair  in  war,  can  still  be  astonished 
with  admiration  for  the  cleverness  and, 
in  Captain  von  Rintelen’s  case,  the 
courage  of  their  undertakings. 

This  German  naval  ofiftcer’s  memoirs 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  his  stay  in 
neutral  America  on  a  mission  to 
sabotage  the  shipping  of  war  material 
to  the  Allies.  His  activities  are  almost 
incredible  in  their  scope  and  wiliness. 
He  founded  a  bogus  agency  through 
which  he  actually  contracted  with 
the  Russians  and  was  paid  for  ship¬ 
loads  which  he  despatched  duly 
equipped  with  detonators.  As  the 
detonators  were  packed  in  his  own 
warehouses  he  was  able  to  make  the 
deliciously  impertinent  gesture  of  ask¬ 
ing  American  detectives  to  protect  him 
from  sabotage  during  loading.  He 
founded  a  union — Labour’s  National 
Peace  Council — ^through  which  he 
carried  out  such  effective  peace  pro¬ 
paganda  that  at  times  the  whole  port 
of  New  York  was  on  strike  against 


handling  war  material.  Their  strike 
pay  came,  of  course,  from  Germany. 
He  intrigued  with  Mexico  against 
America  and  with  Ireland  against 
England.  One  delightful  episode  was 
when,  passing  as  a  British  commander, 
he  listened  to  the  confidences  of  the 
British  Naval  Attache  about  himself. 
His  successful  career  of  patriotic  service, 
which  if  he  had  not  been  an  officer  in 
war-time  would  have  had  a  less  pleasant 
name,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  an 
apparent  recall  to  Germany  which  in 
reality  was  one  of  Admiral  Hall’s  little 
tricks.  Admiral  Hall,  it  seems,  had  the 
German  secret  code,  which  he  found 
most  useful  among  other  things  for 
luring  Admiral  von  Spee  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  squadron. 

After  being  a  prisoner  of  war  for 
some  time  in  England,  Captain  von 
Rintelen  was  mysteriously  handed  over 
to  the  American  civil  authorities  and 
suffered  four  years  penal  servitude  in 
disgraceful  conditions.  Our  part  in 
that  transaction  is  not  explained ; 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 

Apart  from  the  absorbing  interest 
of  his  personal  story.  Captain  von 
Rintelen  has  many  queer  lights  to 
throw  on  the  obstructive  and  foolish 
ways  of  German  officialdom  and  the 
successful  cunning  of  the  British  Naval 
Intelligence  under  Admiral  Hall.  His 
criticisms  of  Herr  von  Papen,  who  was 
then  Military  Attache  in  New  York 
make  one  wonder  in  what  country  at 
present  Captain  von  Rintelen  is  living. 

The  book  can  be  most  strongly 
recommended  for  its  intense  interest, 
its  astonishing  revelation  of  the  darkest 
side  of  war  and  the  complete  absence 
of  cinema-spy  atmosphere.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs.  Those  of  the 
author  and  Admiral  Hall  are  most 
revealing. 

Anthony  Bertram. 
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GERMANY  PUTS  THE  CLOCK 
BACK,  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer. 
Bodley  Head.  7s.  6d. 

Post-war  Germany  provides  a  new 
variant  of  the  “  bread  and  circuses  " 
text  and  a  valuable  if  tragic  object- 
lesson  in  "  democracy  Successive 
Governments,  under  Social-Democratic 
inspiration,  strove  manfully  to  supply 
the  mass  of  Germans  with  "  bread  ", 
in  other  words  to  cater  for  the  material 
welfare  of  the  many.  Mr.  Mowrer 
might  perhaps  have  enlarged  upon  the 
very  real  benefits  which  the  Republic 
bestowed  on  a  people  wretchedly  im¬ 
poverished  by  a  lost  war  and  a  Car¬ 
thaginian  peace.  He  does,  rightly, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  its  leaders 
straightway  came  to  terms  with  "  big 
business  ”  and  sacrificed  their  cherished 
principles  on  the  altar  of  "  prosperity 
And  he  shows  how  in  their  zeal  for  the 
Fursorgestaat  (Social  Services  State) 
and  the  full  dinner-pail  they  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  old  oligarchy  of 
wealth  ;  just  as  with  their  misplaced 
tolerance  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
anti-Republican  activities  of  officers 
and  bureaucrats  of  the  old  regime.  It 
was  all  in  vain.  The  people  preferred 
circuses.  They  missed  the  pomp  and 
circumstances  of  Imperial  Germany. 
They  longed  for  the  martial  trappings, 
forbidden  fruit  in  a  "  disarmed " 
Germany.  Inflation,  the  effects  of  the 
world  crisis  and  middle-class  snobbery 
did  the  rest.  Above  all,  every  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  having  been  imported  from 
abroad,  its  sponsors  failed  to  elaborate 
any  new  social  ideal  in  keeping  with 
the  German  Weltanschauung  or  in  line 
with  the  nation’s  history  to  replace  the 
Prussian  cult  of  Macht  and  authority. 
The  result  was  that  German  Roman¬ 
ticism  in  all  its  most  crude  manifesta¬ 
tions  was  given  full  rein.  It  found  its 
focussing-point  in  the  personality  of 


THE  MUSIC  OF 
GROWTH 

By  CoLLUU  3/6  net 

With  ft  Fortword  by  SIR  ARTHUR  KEITH,  F  Jl.S. 
The  author,  a  thoughtful  student  of 
biological  mysteries,  puts  forward  a 
philosophy  of  life  baised  on  the  universal 
principle  of  growth.  The  most  recent 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  the  East  are  drawn  together. 
Some  of  the  correlations  suggested  are 
startling.  Specially  addressed  to  Youth, 
the  work  is  brave,  stimulating  and  hopeful. 

New  Novels 

STRANGE 

PRISONERS 

A  Story  of  Modern  Life 

By  Clotildb  Wollbrsbn  Cr.  8vo.,  7/6 

Author  of  '*  Tha  GoM«n  Pbeannt  *' 

What  the  Times  Literary  Supplement 
said  of  her  first  book,  *'  Mrs.  Wollersen 
has  the  art  of  teUing  a  story ;  and  this, 
with  a  quiet  distinction  of  thought  that 
always  keeps  control,  makes  a  blend  none 
too  common  in  fiction  to-day,”  is  true  of 
Strange  Prisoners. 

In  this  book  her  theme  is  wider,  and  con¬ 
cerns  the  intimate  relations  of  family 
life  as  well  as  the  disturbing  element  of 
passion.  It  has  that  "  beguiling  distinc¬ 
tion  ”  which  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie 
found  in  "  The  Golden  Pheasant.” 

ARABELLA 

By  Lbif  Christensbn  Cr.  8vo.,  6/- 

A  novel — and  something  of  a  novelty — 
written,  in  English,  by  a  young  Scan¬ 
dinavian  gentleman,  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  story,  assumes  the  name  and 
character  of  an  Englishman. 

A  certain  quaintness  in  his  idiom  adds 
to  the  piquancy  of  this  sprightly  narrative. 

A  charming  love  affair,  which  begins 
with  some  philandering  in  Holland  and 
in  Paris,  leads  the  hero  into  unexpected 
efforts — financial  speculation  in  London, 
a  Big  Business  intrigue,  dangerous 
disguises  in  Athens — and  all  ends  joyfully. 
Under  his  flippant  modernity  the  author 
is  a  keen  and  humorous  observer  of  men 
and  things. 


THE  SCHOLARTIS  PRESS, 

30,  MUSEUM  STREET  tt  W.C.l. 
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Adolf  Hitler,  “  a  showman  of  genius 
Mr.  Mowrer  (who  is  the  able  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News)  does  justice  to  the  most  amazing 
revivalist  campaign  of  modern  times. 
And  so  "  the  most  democratic  State  in 
the  world  ”  has  relapsed  into  a  spiri¬ 
tual  chaos.  Not  merely  reaction  and 
the  original  sin  of  militarism,  as  the 
author  would  have  us  believe.  It  is 
simply  that  in  the  political  twilight 
which  has  befallen  a  nation  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  work  out  its  own  congenial 
form  of  democracy  the  old  Prussian 
tradition  stands  out  like  a  rock — a  very 
haven  and  rock  of  salvation  for  many 
decent  Germans  from  the  mob-rule  of 
today. 

Mr.  Mowrer’s  is  an  utterly  depressing 
picture.  He  shows  us  how,  owing  to 
criminal  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
early  Republican  chiefs,  not  excepting 
Ebert,  the  Army  was  allowed  to  retain 
a  privileged  position  in  the  new  State ; 
how  the  judiciary  were  taken  over 
wholesale  from  the  old  Germany  and, 
anti-democratic  to  a  man,  have  con¬ 
sistently  fathered  a  travesty  of  justice 
scarcely  less  repugnant  than  the  present 
blatant  terrorism  ;  how  all  parties  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “  mental  fixation  ”  of 
treaty  revision  at  any  price  and  to 
acceptance  of  the  stab-in-the-back 
theory  so  necessary  to  German  pride ; 
and  finally  how  the  stalwarts  of  the 
Prussian  autocracy  have  skilfully  fo¬ 
mented  and  fostered,  through  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  National- 
Socialist  movement,  the  popular  agita¬ 
tion  necessary  for  their  own  reinstate¬ 
ment  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  etc., 
etc. 

One  feels,  nevertheless,  that  Mr. 
Mowrer  is  congenitally  incapable  of 
giving  the  phenomenon  of  National- 
Socialism  its  due.  Affirming  dogmatic¬ 
ally  that,  short  of  Communism  or 
Fascism,  there  is  no  choice  but  Liberal- 


democracy,  predicated  on  reason,  he 
does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  Liberal 
rationalist  pattern  is  not  the  last  word 
in  political  wisdom  and  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  in  their  insistence  on  historical 
relativity,  on  the  utter  folly  of  trying 
to  force  each  national  being  into  a 
common  mould,  are,  for  all  their  un¬ 
wholesome  exaggerations,  teaching  this 
generation  a  salutary  lesson.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  a  jewel  with  many  facets ;  it 
may  be  that  the  new  Germany  will 
play  a  leading  part  in  constructing  the 
twentieth-century  cosmos. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  INFANTRY,  by 
B.  H.  Liddell  Hart.  Faber  &•  Faber. 

2s.  Gd. 

GENERALSHIP.  Its  Diseases  and 
their  Cure,  by  Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Fuller. 
Faber  (S-  Faber.  2s.  &d. 

These  two  small  volumes  are  the  first 
of  a  series  of  concise  text  books  on 
military  subjects.  It  is  curious  to 
find  General  Fuller,  a  protagonist  of 
mechanical  warfare,  adopting  as  a  kind 
of  war  cry  the  assumption  that  "  the  i 
more  mechanical  become  the  weapons 
with  which  we  fight,  the  less  mechanical 
must  be  the  spirit  which  controls  j 
them  ”.  His  chief  "  disease  of  general¬ 
ship  ”  is  the  separation  of  generals 
from  their  men  in  battle.  He  illus¬ 
trates  his  argument  from  the  war,  when 
“  the  army  having  been  bled  white  at 
Ypres  was  in  March  the  following  year 
thrown  back  by  the  Germans,  and  what 
do  we  see  ?  Directly  the  front  is 
broken  the  generals  and  their  staffs 
pack  up  .  .  .  army  headquarters  go 
back  so  many  miles,  corps  headquarters 
so  many,  divisional  headquarters  so 
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many,  and  so  on  day  after  day,  drag¬ 
ging  the  front  back  with  them.” 

What  would  he  have  ?  A  general 
must  conform  to  orders  and  avoid  being 
outflanked  in  a  retrograde  movement ; 
he  has  to  control  his  whole  command 
and  influence  the  action  by  the  use  of 
his  reserves.  He  cannot  rush  to  the 
front  line  and  abandon  the  direction  of 
the  whole,  merely  to  be  in  contact 
with  a  few  of  his  men.  The  range  of 
modem  weapons,  the  vast  extension 
laterally  and  in  depth  of  great  numbers, 
preclude  the  general  from  acting  like 
Napoleon  at  Lodi.  General  Fuller 
instances  Colin  Campbell  at  Cawnpore  ; 
but  Campbell  had  a  few  years  earlier 
helped  to  lose  Chilianwala  by  leading 
one  of  his  brigades  and  leaving  the 
other  and  his  artillery  “  in  the  air 

He  would  cure  this  ”  disease  ”  by 
having  younger  generals,  and  he  draws 
up  a  list  of  the  young  generals  of  history 
and  their  victories.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  his  diagnosis  or  his  cure  will 
find  acceptance. 

Captain  Hart’s  pamphlet  on  the 
Future  of  Infantry  is  a  useful  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  more  definite  than  its  com¬ 
panion  volume.  His  suggested  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  ”  new  model  ”  infantry 
battalion  supplies  food  for  thought. 
His  historicjd  sketch  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  infantry  is  elementary,  and  his 
view  that  "  infantry  have  only  been 
decisive  in  battle  in  exceptional  circtim- 
stances  ”  is  open  to  question.  His 
remark  that  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Old 
Testament  ”  the  champions  contend, 
and  when  the  issue  between  them  is 
decided  it  is  followed  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  sheep  who  have  lost  their 
shepherd  ”  may  be  conunended  to 
General  Fuller.  If  generals  in  com¬ 
mand  raced  to  the  front  in  order  to  be 
near  a  few  of  their  men,  loss  of  control, 
confusion,  and  disaster  would  surely 
ensue  1  R.  G.  Burton. 


INDIA 

Proposals  for  Indian  Constitutional 
Reform”  outlines  the  new  scheme 
proposed  for  the  future  government  of 
India.  28.  (as.  2d.). 

SALONIKA 

The  history  of  the  war  in  Macedonia  will 
be  published  in  two  volumes.  Volume  I 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  armies  in  the 
field  down  to  the  battle  of  Dojran  in 
May,  1917,  and  throws  light  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  international  politics  which 
hampered  the  conduct  of  the  war.  12s.  fid. 
(13s.  3d.)  Case  of  maps,  ss.  fid.  (fis.). 

RESEARCH 

An  account  of  the  work  achieved  and  in 
prospect  \mder  the  general  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Research  is  contained  in  the 
Department’s  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  1931-32.  Cmd.  4254.  3s.  (3s.  3d.). 

A  similar  Report  on  Medical  Research 
by  the  Medical  Research  Council  1931- 
32.  Cmd.  4248.  2s.  (2s.  3d.). 

SEVERN  BARRAGE 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Economic  Advisory  Coimcil  which  has 
investigated  the  technical  possibilities 
and  merits  of  establishing  a  power  station 
on  the  Severn  is  now  ready,  fid.  (7d.). 
Volume  of  plans,  etc.  158.  (iss.  fid.). 

AGRICULTURE 

Two  Reorganisation  Committees  have 
issued  reports  recently  proposing  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  Milk  Trade,  fid. 
(lod.) ;  and  in  the  trade  in  Pigs  and  Pig 
Products,  fid.  (8d.). 

COAL  UTILISATION 

Further  progress  in  the  study  of  low 
temperature  carbonisation  of  coal  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Technical  Paper  No.  35,  of 
the  Fuel  Research  Board,  fid.  (yd.). 

All  pricts  art  net.  Those  tM  brackets  include  postage. 

H.M.  STATIONERY  OmCE 

LONDON :  Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.2. 
Edinburgh  :  120,  George  Street.  Manchester  :  York  Street. 
CAROirv ;  1,  St.  Andrew’s  Crescent.  Beltabt:  15,  Donegall 
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THIS  WAS  MY  WORLD  :  An  Auto¬ 
biography  by  the  Viscountess  Rhondda. 
Macmillan.  10s.  &d. 

Lady  Rhondda’s  has  been  so  unusual 
an  experience  that  one  has  often 
wished  she  would  set  it  down,  and 
though  she  has  now  done  so  only  in 
part,  her  book  is  packed  with  interest. 
And  this  interest  is  not  so  much  the 
actual  record  of  personal  achievement 
as  the  psychology  of  a  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  period  in  women’s  development. 
Bom  in  very  fortunate  circumstances 
at  the  end  of  the  ’eighties,  Margaret 
Haig  Thomas  had  just  reached  maturity 
and  marriage  when  women  were  first 
stirred  into  active  intervention  in 
politics  by  the  Suffragette  campaign. 
What  that  meant  to  a  young  woman  of 
unusual  gifts  which  had  up  till  then 
lain  dormant  for  want  of  any  sufficient 
interest  to  vitalise  them,  she  has  her¬ 
self  put  down  better  than  one  ever 
remembers  to  have  seen  it  put  before  : — 
“  For  me  and  for  many  young  women 
like  me,  militant  suffrage  was  the  very 
salt  of  life.  The  knowledge  of  it  had 
come  like  a  draught  of  fresh  air  into 
our  padded,  stifled  lives.  It  gave  us 
release  of  energy,  it  gave  us  that 
sense  of  being  of  some  use  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  without  which  no  human 
being  can  live  at  peace.  It  made  us 
feel  that  we  had  a  real  purpose  and 
use  apart  from  having  children.” 

Not  that  this  particular  suffragette 
was  devoid  of  maternal  instinct.  ”  A 
family  of  at  least  twelve  children  ” 
had  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  the 
rather  shy  and  reserved  only  child, 
who  spent  so  many  hours  making 
stories  to  herself  amongst  the  trees  of 
Llanwern.  But,  looking  back,  she 
realises  that  even  in  very  early  youth 
she  knew  that  motherhood  was  not  a 
whole-time  job,  scarcely  even  for  the 
working-woman  who  has  to  do  it  all 
for  herself,  certainly  not  for  the  well- 


to-do  who  have  nurses,  schools  and 
governesses  to  help  them.  And  this 
particular  girl,  like  so  many  others  of 
her  time,  whether  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  wanted  a  full-time  job, 
wanted  to  be  extended,  to  put  forth  all 
her  powers  and  meet  them  face  to  face, 
as  their  comrade,  their  colleague,  their 
equal.  Only  that  way  could  she  lose 
the  sense  of  inhibition,  of  frustration 
which  haunted  her  in  adolescence. 

This  particular  girl  got  her  wish,  but 
how  many  did  not !  She  tried  first  the 
way  of  marriage,  but  that  proved  a 
misfit,  as  great  a  one  as  her  short 
sojourn  at  Somerville  College,  Oxford, 
whence  she  seems  to  have  brought 
away  mainly  a  general  impression  of 
dowdiness.  Certainly  good  dressing 
was  not  in  pre-war  days  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  the  Oxford  young  woman  ! 
But  marriage  with  an  M.F.H.,  twelve 
years  older  than  herself  and  hunting 
when  you  were  deadly  afraid  of  fences, 
was  not  much  better  than  College  as  a 
career.  The  way  of  escape  for  Margaret 
Mackworth  came  in  work  with  her 
father,  in  definitely  sharing  his  interests 
in  becoming  his  "  right-hand  man  ”  on 
a  proper  business  footing  and  at  a 
salary  of  £1,000  a  year.  And  the 
original  suggestion  came  neither  from 
him,  nor  from  her,  but  from  the  quiet 
detached,  Scottish  mother,  who  with 
the  unexpected  divination  of  an  on¬ 
looker  said,  suddenly,  "  Why  not  try 
Margaret  ?  ”  The  result  was  the 
woman  of  affairs,  the  director  of 
companies,  the  proprietor  of  newspapers 
whom  we  now  know  as  Viscountess 
Rhondda,  who  inherited  her  father’s 
peerage  and  carried  on  many  of  his 
undertakings.  That  she  understood 
him  and  loved  him  devotedly  is  clear 
from  the  beautiful  sketch  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  work  which  she  has  included 
in  this  book. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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SCOTTISH  ABBEYS  AND  SOCIAL 

LIFE,  by  C.  G.  Coulton.  Cambridge 

University  Press.  12s.  6d. 

The  habit  of  mind  in  a  reader  which 
Bacon  condemned  in  his  famous  sen¬ 
tence,  "  Read  not  to  confute  ”,  seems 
to  be  that  which  naany  readers  bring 
to  books  written  by  Dr.  Coulton.  The 
capacity  which  he  has  of  provoking 
contradiction  is  strange,  for  it  seems  to 
prove  that  the  interest  which  the 
reading  public  takes  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  more  passionate  than  it  is 
judicious.  Suppose  that  instead  he 
had  chosen  to  make  himself  an  expert 
on  the  age  of  the  Stuarts  or  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  would  almost  every 
book  that  he  wrote  be  followed  by  a 
wordy  warfare  between  his  detractors 
and  admirers  ?  Most  people  would 
answer  No  to  the  question,  which  is  a 
proof  of  the  curious  partisanship  which 
most  readers  bring  to  their  study  of 
mediaeval  life.  The  Middle  Ages  con¬ 
stitute  after  all  a  vast  tract  of  human 
history,  and  in  the  documents  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years  all  points  of 
view  are  likely  to  find  expression  and 
justification. 

Dr.  Coulton  is  read  most  profitably 
by  those  whose  interest  in  his  subject  is 
deep  but  still  entirely  dispassionate,  for 
only  so  can  a  reader  surrender  himself 
to  the  impressive  sweep  and  range  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  first  mediaeval 
scholar  of  our  time.  That  is  to  say  that  , 
in  such  a  book  as  this,  he  is  at  his  most 
attractive.  For  this  book  is  an  ampli¬ 
fied  reprint  of  the  Rhind  Lectures, 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  1931. 
Throughout  he  maintains  the  oral  form 
of  their  original  delivery,  and  though 
the  amplification  has  doubled  the  length 
of  the  text,  it  has  not  changed  the  style 
of  delivery.  A  lecturer  has  to  be  at 
pains  to  keep  his  audience  interested 
all  the  time,  and  can  see  for  himself 
if  at  any  point  that  interest  flags. 


That  is  why  reprinted  lectures  are 
usually  so  readable.  He  must  also  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  special  pleading 
for  nothing  becomes  so  quickly  tedious. 

There  is  no  special  pleading  here,  but 
a  careful  and  dispassionate  marshalling 
of  facts  and  evidence,  introduced  by  an 
almost  moving  confession  of  faith.  ”  I 
regard  monasticism  as  one  of  the  great 
formative  forces  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  that  at  certain  times 
and  at  certain  places,  I  would  call  it 
even  THE  greatest  and  most  beneficent 
force.  Moreover,  even  at  the  times  of 
worst  decay,  the  average  monk  was 
leading  a  more  regular  life  than  the 
average  outsider.”  Each  department 
of  monastic  life  and  activity  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
contemporary  evidence,  and  though, 
as  is  inevitable,  in  each  department  the 
tale  is  one  of  slow  decline  as  the  tragic 
drama  of  the  Reformation  draws  nearer 
and  nearer,  there  is  throughout  no 
contradiction  of  the  estimate  of  mona¬ 
sticism  with  which  Dr.  Coulton  begins. 
Scottish  monasticism  is  not,  of  course,  a 
virgin  field  of  study,  but  it  has  not  been 
exhaustively  worked  as  the  monasticism 
of  other  European  countries.  In  choos¬ 
ing  it  as  the  subject  of  the  Rhind 
Lectures,  Dr.  Coulton  has  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  Europe  as  a 
whole.  Roger  B.  Lloyd. 
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JEHOL  :  CITY  OF  EMPERORS,  by 

Sven  Hedin.  Kegan  Paul.  18s. 

the  tinder  box  of  ASIA,  by 

George  Sokolsky.  Allen  6*  Unwin. 

10s.  ed. 

These  two  books  read  well  together,  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin 's  book  recalling  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  in  China’s  history, 
Mr.  Sokolsky’s  throwing  vivid  light  on 
her  present  troubles.  The  latter, 
originally  published  in  America,  is 
most  welcome  in  its  English  edition, 
and  is  really  indispensable  for  an 
understanding  of  what  is  happening 
in  China.  Mr.  Sokolsky’s  unrivalled 
intimacy  with  Chinese  politics  and 
politicians  is  combined  with  a  rare  gift 
for  making  them  easy  and  interesting 
for  the  bewildered  West. 

To  see  what  China  really  reveres, 
turn  to  Dr.  Sven  Hedin ’s  fascinating 
description  of  the  glories  of  Jehol, 
with  its  many  lovely  photographs  by 
Dr.  Montell,  sad  though  the  picture  of 
neglect  and  decay  must  make  one. 
This  is  a  book  to  prize  and  dip  into 
many  times.  The  author  deals  chiefly 
with  the  two  principal  temples  built 
by  the  Emperor  Ch’ien  Lung — the 
Potala,  to  celebrate  the  submission  of 
the  Mongol  and  Sinkiang  Princes,  and 
the  P’u-ning-szu,  to  commemorate  the 
subjugation  of  the  Dzungars.  The 
latter  houses  the  Great  Buddha,  which 
is  19  ft.  higher  than  even  the  well- 
known  Colossus  of  Nara  in  Japan — so 
vast,  in  fact,  that  there  is  not  room  in 
the  hall  to  see  more  than  a  piece  of  it  at 
a  time.  Adding  to  these  the  many 
other  temples,  the  fairy  Summer  Palace 
and  the  huge  hunting  park,  once  filled 
with  the  rarest  birds  and  beasts  in 
Asia,  one  is  amazed  at  the  magnitude 
of  conception  and  splendour  of  execu¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  well  rounded  off 
by  extracts  from  old  memoirs  about 
the  great  Emperors  K’ang  Hsi  and 
Ch’ien  Lung.  O.  M.  G. 
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THE  QUICK  AND  THE  DEAD,  by 

Gerald  Bullett.  Heinemann.  6s. 

Mr.  Gerald  Bullett  is  one  of  a  few 
living  novelists  whose  work  bears  no 
marks  of  having  been  written  in  the 
Machine  Age.  It  springs  direct  and 
untainted  from  the  sources  of  life  in 
himself.  He  feels  what  he  thinks — 
and,  indeed,  when  he  thinks,  his  emo¬ 
tions  flowing  naturally  into  his  thoughts 
without  let  or  hindrance.  This  is  a 
rare  virtue  in  the  modem  novel,  which, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  careless 
reader  (most  readers  are  careless) 
notices,  has  been  infected  by  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  mass  production — ^this  consists 
in  turning  out  a  sound  standard  article, 
neither  above  nor  below  the  average 
in  taste.  The  magazine  reader  who 
strayed  without  knowing  it  from  the 
instalment  of  Mr.  So-and-so’s  latest 
novel  into  the  adjacent  column — 
which  was  advertising  the  delights  of  a 
trip  abroad — had  every  excuse  for  his 
blunder.  Not  only  the  subject  matter 
but  the  style  was  identical. 

Only  Mr.  Bullett  could  tell  us  with 
what  effort  he  maintains  the  integrity 
of  his  attitude  to  experience.  The  fact 
that  he  writes  (for  his  readers)  too 
rarely  is  perhaps  significant.  The  Quick 
and  the  Dead,  a  short  book,  is  one  of  the 
finest  he  has  written.  By  allowing  the 
narrator  to  re-live  in  memory  part  of  his 
boyhood,  living  only  in  those  moments 
in  which  his  deepest  self  was  involved, 
he  gives  us  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly 
realised  and  significant.  The  child 
remembers  one  particular  field  in  sun¬ 
light  or  the  moment  in  a  summer 
evening  when  he  saw  hundreds  of  tiny 
frogs  crossing  the  road,  as  vividly,  and 
with  the  same  sense  of  its  being  rich 
and  strange,  as  he  recalls  events  of 
infinitely  more  material  importance. 


Essie  Calamy,  his  young,  pretty  mother, 
had  a  lover,  and  one  day  she  told  her 
husband  that  Claude  was  not  his  son. 
Calamy  accepts  the  fact,  not  without 
pain  but  without  any  mean  bitterness, 
and  through  the  boy’s  mind  we  receive 
and  deeply  feel  the  largeness  of  mind 
and  simple  generosity  of  this  middle- 
aged  country  shoemaker.  Again  by  the 
unsentimental  directness  with  which 
it  is  told,  we  feel  the  rightness  and  pure 
delight  of  Essie’s  love-making.  It 
becomes  evil  in  the  ugly  minds  of  the 
self-righteous,  and  it  is  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  her,  the  condemnation  of 
Little  Bethel  and  its  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Fleer,  which  presses 
on  poor  Essie  until  she  dies  of  it,  and 
even  Calamy’s  kindness  and  love  cannot 
save  her. 

In  our  day  the  life  of  the  senses  is 
doubly  menaced  by  the  puritanism 
which  takes  subtler  forms  than  the 
horrible  Fleer  and  by  the  violent 
falsity  of  the  reaction  against  it.  It  is 
Mr.  Bullett ’s  fortune  as  a  writer  that 
the  life  of  the  senses  is  as  native  in  his 
mind  as  it  was  in  Blake’s  and  with 
something  of  Blake’s  pure  energy. 
But  he  has  the  misfortune  to  live  when 
the  senses  flourish  only  in  defiance  of 
the  age.  This  gives  to  his  work  the 
poignancy,  the  lovely  brightness,  of 
one  of  those  rare  moments  when  we 
see,  hear,  and  feel  with  a  heightened 
motion  of  all  our  senses.  No  doubt  he 
has  to  pay  heavily  for  holding  to  values 
other  than  those  exalted  by  a  mechani¬ 
cal  civilization.  To  his  readers  he 
gives  what  is  rare  enough  to  be  doubly 
precious,  a  quickened  understanding  of 
the  impulses  which  shape  human  life 
and  the  pure  pleasure  of  contact  with 
a  mind  honest,  sensitive,  and  exquisitely 
sane.  Storm  Jameson. 
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MANDOA,  MANDOA I  by  Winifred 
Holtby.  Collins.  7s  6d. 


ACORNED  HOG,  by  Shamus  Frazer. 
Chapman  &■  Hall.  7s  Qd. 


STALLION,  by  Marguerite  Steen, 
Gollancz.  7s.  &d. 


A  HILLSIDE  MAN,  by  Con  O’Leary. 
Lovat  Dickson.  7s.  Sd. 


Mandoa,  Uandoa  !  is  exceedingly  diffi-  ‘ 

cult  to  classify.  It  is  perhaps  easiest  '[■  ^  ‘ntngue  ^out  it  over 

to  begin  by  saying  what  it  is  not.  The  .“V?.**. 

Brst  thing  it  is  not  is  an  extravaganza ;  *■'>".  »*  *•>'  ^  Ministry  the  League  of 

and  one  realises  this  with  something  of 

a  surprise.  For  its  plot  is  extravagant  weekly  papers.  Mi® 

enough  in  all  conscience.  An  unsus-  Holtby  s  story  K  far  too  complicated 
pected  African  kingdom  is  freakishly,  *“  It  involves  such  indivi- 

patchily,  and  temporarily  Westernised,  as  Michael  Princes  young«t 

and  becomes  a  resort  for  Western  director  lus  ne  er  do  well  brother  Bill, 
visitors,  amid  circumstances  that  are  "■!<>  S”'**  If  epintoal  home  m  ^la- 
often  extraordinarily  funny.  Under  |oba,  ^d  Jean,  who  thmks  she  loves 
everything,  however.  Miss  Holtby’s  »'**•  There  are  alarums  and  excur- 
purpose  strives  seriously,  almost  sions.  a  kidnapping  and  a  rescue  a 
grimly;  the  froth  of  fun  faUs  in  un-  royal  weddmg,  and  a  fire.  Itisnodis- 
suspected  weight,  lashing  us  with  the  Holtby  to  say  that  none 

harsh  sting  of  satire.  The  benehts  of  of  her  previous  work  had  prepwed^ 
civilization-are  they  benefits  indeed,  <or  the  feat  here  accomplished.  The 

to  the  careless,  amiable,  louse-pursuing  •>“?''  P"** 

Mandoans,  or  to  the  bitter  crowd  out-  “  “e  “  good.  Here  and  there,  as 
side  an  English  labour  exchange?  >"  doath  of  Rollett  imd  m  an 
Miss  Holtby’s  pages  seem  to  put  this  occasional  obvious  tilt  at  civilization, 
question  ;  and  to  answer  it.  “***  f  ‘““<^1  is  a  little  heavy  ; 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  he  '>«>'=  “  “  *•*“''  ^  ^reat 

earnest  about  Mandoa.  Talal,  the  success. 

Lord  High  Chamberlain,  will  serve  as  a  Acorned  Hog  is  talented  and  highly 
symbol  for  the  story.  He  longed  for  ludicrous.  It  begins  with  ordinary 
refrigerators,  cars,  aeroplanes,  and  enough  satire  upon  Oxford,  and 
everything  made  known  to  him  by  the  develops  progressively  into  the  happiest 
four  films  which  the  stranded  film  extravaganza.  The  fun  begins  with 
company  had  left  as  ransom  in  Lola-  the  passing  of  the  Universities  Bill, 
goba.  He  said  “  Oh  yeah  !  ”  with  A  Socialist  M.P.  with  the  pleasing  name 
supreme  dignity,  took  an  interest  in  of  Laxative  plans  to  purge  Oxford  and 
the  League  of  Nations,  had  buried  his  Cambridge  of  those  undergraduates 
daughter  alive,  and  was  the  chief  whose  only  qualification  to  be  in 
apostle  of  progress  in  Mandoa.  residence  is  social  or  financial.  Philip 

The  Mandoan  religion  was  subject  Kinnell,  the  hero,  whose  eyebrows  are 
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his  most  important  attribute,  qualifies 
in  the  sifting  examination  for  manual 
labour  only,  and  becomes  a  railway 
porter.  His  eyebrows  come  to  the 
rescue,  however,  and  he  is  soon  flying 
to  New  York,  ostensibly  to  beat  a 
woman’s  round-the-world  record,  but 
really  the  bearer  of  secret  papers. 
Not  till  he  crashes  does  he  discover  the 
magnitude  of  the  WTiite  Rose  con¬ 
spiracy  in  which  he  is  involved. 
Democracy  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  How  Hollywood  provides 
socialist  England  with  a  real  king  (a 
film  star)  and  how  our  effete  aristo¬ 
cracy  is  supplanted,  the  reader  must 
find  out  for  himself.  Mr.  Frazer  writes 
with  ingenuity  and  a  pleasant  assurance 
and  is  not  afraid  to  let  us  see  what  he 
thinks. 

Miss  Steen’s  story  does  not  quite 
come  off,  though  it  is  more  interesting 
than  many  successes.  To  Jim  Devoke, 
husband  of  the  saintly  Ursula,  falls 
once  a  year  the  pleasant  task  of  taking 
"  The  Pride  ”,  a  famous  stallion,  on 
duty  round  the  neighbourhood.  The 
task  is  pleasant,  because  Jim  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  saintly  than  his  mate. 
Ursula  turns  a  blind  eye  to  his  goings- 
on,  but  his  carefully  contrasted  daugh¬ 
ters  are  not  so  complaisant.  This  time, 
however,  Jim  meets  a  tartar.  Hitherto 
he  has  easily  possessed  the  women  he 
wanted,  and  gone  away  satisfied. 
Tamar,  his  new  find,  possesses  him,  and 
fills  him  with  a  hunger  new  in  his 
experience.  In  a  few  days  she  has 
destroyed  his  manhood  and  set  him 
at  odds  with  The  Pride.  In  revenge, 
he  throws  vitriol  over  her.  While  he 
is  in  prison,  Ursula  cares  for  the 
damaged  Tamar,  even  though  her 
daughters  leave  her. 

Miss  Steen  has  a  vigorous  and  im¬ 
passioned  imagination,  with  the  power 
of  creating  a  world  of  her  own.  The 
trouble  about  Stallion  is  that  it  falls 


into  two  separate  parts,  conceived  each 
on  a  different  plane  of  reality.  The 
Jim-Ursula-Tamar-Pride  part  is  in  one 
dimension,  with  all  the  characters 
bigger  than  life  size  :  the  Miss  Bland- 
ford-Lx)vekin-Mildred-Fenny,  etc.,  part 
is  seen  with  ordinary  realistic  observa¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  that  the  two  never 
fuse,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  wholly  in 
the  former  section.  We  doubt  whether 
Jim  would  ever  have  felt  as  he  did  when 
he  set  out  with  the  stallion,  and  we 
frankly  disbelieve  Ursula’s  reflections 
about  the  trees.  All  the  same,  it  is  a 
striking,  provocative  book,  and  one 
part  at  least,  the  relationship  between 
Miss  Blandford  and  Fenny,  is  perfectly 
done. 

Mr.  O’Leary’s  story  of  Ireland  during 
the  last  century  is  not  in  the  same  class 
as  the  three  preceding  books,  but  it  is 
vigorously  told  and  full  of  incident  and 
colour.  The  hero  undergoes  many 
vicissitudes,  including  the  making  of  a 
fortune  and  periods  of  imprisonment, 
returning  at  last  from  Dartmoor  to  his 
native  land. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 


THE  SEVENTH  AGE,  by  Jean 
Schlumberger.  Translated  by  Madame 
Bussy.  Gollancz.  Is.  Qd. 

THE  STRANGE  RIVER,  by  Julian 
Green.  Translated  by  Vyvj^an  Hol¬ 
land.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 

Jean  Schlumberger’s  Saint  Saturnin, 
which  was  awarded  the  Northcliffe 
prize  for  the  best  French  novel  of  1931, 
has  not  gained  by  translation ;  the 
original  title  was  better,  and  the 
present  tense  of  the  narrative  goes 
rather  awkwardly  in  English.  Still, 
Madame  Bussy  has  made  a  good  job 
of  her  translation,  and  though  this 
novel  may  not  seem  to  possess  the 
"  greatness  ”  attributed  to  it  by  French 
critics,  it  is  worth  having. 
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The  theme  is  the  t)a‘anny  of  old  age  ; 
the  tragedy,  bordering  on  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,  of  an  old  man  who  becwnes  feeble¬ 
minded  and  suspicious,  and  yet  has 
the  power  to  make  his  family  unhappy. 
Strange  women  force  their  way  into 
the  house  as  his  "  companion  ”,  he  has 
grandiose  schemes  which  result  in  the 
loss  of  three-quarters  of  his  fortune : 
these  events  disturb  the  close-knit 
harmony  of  a  prosperous  bourgeois 
family,  which  up  to  that  tin^e  had 
existed  on  terms  of  placid  affection. 
The  whole  story  takes  place  at  Saint 
Satumin,  where  the  various  members  of 
the  family  converge,  and  where  old  M. 
Colombo  hacks  down  the  treasured 
pines  on  the  estate  and  barricades  the 
door  of  his  bedroom  against  imaginary 
attack.  "  He  would  be  better  out  of 
the  way  ” — ^that  is  the  thought  in 
everyone’s  mind,  and  the  love  they  still 
feel  for  the  old  man  makes  it  more 
painful.  The  characters  of  a  number  of 
people  are  shown  as  they  react  to  this 
situation,  as  they  patiently  face  it  or 
it  gets  on  their  nerves.  In  Nicholas, 
the  old  man's  younger  son,  Schlum- 
berger  has  created  an  interesting  type 
(he  should  have  made  more  of  him), 
who  is  best  described  in  this  Chinese 
proverb  which  Nicholas  applies  to 
himself :  “He  who,  conscious  of  being 
his  own  light,  is  content  to  be  obscure — 
he  shall  be  the  paragon  of  mankind.” 
Nicholas  is  a  ”  failure  ”,  he  has  never 
made  the  most  of  his  gifts,  he  is  content 
to  manage  the  estate  and  live  like  a 
farmer,  content  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  few  visitors  ;  and  he  feels, 
as  do  many  who  live  obscurely,  that 
such  an  average  existence  is  its  own 
justification.  If  Schlumberger  were 
a  great  novelist,  he  would  have  made 
Nicholas  a  great  character  of  fiction — 
the  possibility  is  there.  As  it  is, 
Nicholas  is  interesting ;  his  rejection 
of  the  chance  to  go  out  into  the 


world  goes  deeper  than  anything  else 
in  the  book. 

Mr.  Julian  Green’s  The  Strange  River 
depressed  and  bored  me,  yet  I  can  see 
that  of  its  kind  (which  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  high)  it  is  a  good  novel.  It  is 
self-sufficient.  The  spiritual  cowardice 
of  the  hero,  the  tangle  with  a  wife  who 
dislikes  him,  and  her  sister  who  desires 
him  the  more  as  she  begins  to  feel  old, 
the  cunning  and  inertia  and  expression¬ 
lessness  of  all  three,  the  compulsion  of 
the  darker  Paris  streets  and  the  tow- 
path  of  the  Seine  at  night — all  these 
combine  naturally  to  make  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  novel.  The  Strange  River 
is  atmospheric  all  right,  but  with  the 
listlessness  of  a  thunder-sky  that 
threatens  and  then  passes  off. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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